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QUEENS OF SONU. 


CHAPIEB I. 

GIUDITTA PASTA. 


When Mr. Ayrton undertook tke management of the 
King’s Theatre in 1816 , he commenced his task mth 
an enthusiastic desire to render the Opera attractive, 
.not merely by an array of brilliant talent, but by that 
perfection in the representation of the ■works of the 
■great masters which was due alike to the composer 
and the audience. He had engaged several vocalists 
of talent, nearly aU of whom were to be heard in Eng- 
land for the first time. When at the house of M. Paer, 
in Paris, he met ■with Signor and Madame Pasia, a 


tenor and a mezzo-soprano, and engaged both for th# 
ensuing season, at the modest salary of four hundred 
pounds for the two. ■ . ; i ||||| 

. €Buditta Pasta was then ^hte^ 

Bs^raiio, near 


vQi. :is.. 
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from Bartolomeo Lotte, chapel-master of the Cathedral 
of Como, and was admitted at the age of fifteen to the 
Conservatorio of Milan, then under the direction of 
Asiola. In 1816, she left the Conservatorio, and, 
mfl,Tting her early essays at the theatre of an amateur, 
obtained engagements at the second-rate theatres of 
Leghorn, Parma, and Brescia; appearing only in 
suhordinate parts, her Toice and style at that time un- 
fitting her for any other. In 1816 she sang, together 
with Mdlle. Cinti, Miss Corn, and some other young 
debutantes, in the train of the haughty Madame Cata- 
lani, at the Pavart ; being precisely the Mnd of subor- 
dinate yocaJist suited to one of Madame Catalani’s 
exacting disposition, for slie attracted no attention 
whateyer. Pasta, when first seen in Loudon, only 
appeared as a glimmering little star just risiSa. ^oye . 
the horizon, jn the sunblaze of the fame of Fodor and 
Camporese. As for her husband, finding there would 
be no chance whateyer for him in competition with a 
singer like Criyelli, he wisely relinquished all idea of 
making a debut. The King’s Theatre opened Jan. 11, 
1817, with Cimarosa’s opera of Penelope, Madame 
Camporese taking the leading part, and as one of the 
papers said, “two subordinate singers, named Pasta 
and Mori, came forward also, in . the (Varactors ^ 
Telemaco and Arsinoe, but tl^^^^sal talent does 
not require minute delineation.’* ^ ^ , 

. Giuditta Pasta’s yoice was hard, Md, : 
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she had the greatest difficulty ia managing it, while its 
natural tone was far from beiug perfect. She had 
expression, and could descend from the sharp notes of 
the soprano to the grave tones of the contralto ; but 
she always wanted flexibility, and did not appear to 
advantage in bravura music : some persons, however, 
perceived in her the germs of future excellence. In 
appearance, she was below the medium height, but 
admirably proportioned, with a queenly Eoman head 
and beautiful features, a high forehead, dark expressive 
eyes, exquisitely formed lips, and a finely shaped nose. 
The serious cast of her countenance, and the simple 
majesty of her air, denoted that her genius lay in the 
loftiest walk of tragedy, especially as she had much 
dramatic energy, while her gestures and her attitudes 
were noble and graceful. 

She next appeared as Cherubino in the Noaze di 
Figarot in which she performed very creditably. She 
also appeared in Vsbex’&Agnese with Madame Camporese 
and Signor Ambrogetti ; and when La GUmenza di Tito. 
was brought forward. Pasta was given the part of 
Serviha, which she went through very well, but with 
some of the awkwardness of inexperience. She dso: 
performed the role of the pretended shrew in H Shc^Ua. 
Fortvmto, by Ferrari. . I : , f 

It could not be disguised at the close of th^ 
that ^oor Madame Pasta, though sometime 
kindly of by the critics, had proved a “ilEfllt^.*’ She 

2^2 
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meditated deeply on tte causes of her non-snecess, and 
felt tlie impetus of genius wMcli urges those gifted \nth 
the spark of divine fire to persevere ; so she returned 
to Italy and studied assiduously for more than a year, 
under the guidance of M. Scappa. An English noble- 
man "who savr her in Italy at this time, said that her 
exertions vrere unremitting. “ Other singers," said he, 
“find themselves endowed with a voice, and leave 
everything else to chance. This woman leaves nothing 
to chance, and her success is therefore certain.” 

That success was awaiting her reappearance in 
Italy. She created a marked sensation when she made 
her d4but afresh in Venice in 1819. At Eome, in April 
of that year, she performed men’s parts at the Argen- 
tina, vrith 'Tacchinardi, in such operas as Rossini’s 
Aureliano in Palmira, Mayer’s DanaS, Nicolini’s Gesare 
nelle Gallie, and in 1820 she appeared at Milan and 
Trieste. In the autumn of 1821 she was engaged at 
the Th§&tre Italien of Paris, where she fixed the atten- 
tion of the fastidious French public; but it was at 
Verona, during the Congress of 1822, that she ob- 
tained her great success. She then returned to Paris, 
reappearing at the Itahens, March 80, in the of 
Romeo e Gitdietta, and was received with the ht^iaige 
paid only to the highest talent. 

Madame Pasta was then l^ing the foundation of one 
of the most dazzling reputations ever gained by prima' 
donna. By sheer industry she had extended the range 
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of her voice to two octaves and a half ; from A above 
the bass clef note to C flat, and even to D in alt. Her 
tones had become rich and sweet, except when she 
attempted to force them beyond their limits; her 
intonation was, however, never qnite perfect, being 
occasionally a little flat. Her singing was pure, and 
totally divested of aU spurious flnery ; she added little 
to what was set down by the composer, and that little 
was not only in good taste, but had a great deal of 
originality to recommend it. She possessed deep 
feeling and correct judgment. Her shake was most 
beautiful: Signor Pacini’s weU-known cavatina, II 
soave e bel contento — ^the peculiar feature of which con- 
sisted in the sohdity and power of a sudden shake, 
contrasted with the detached staccato of the first bar — 
was written for Madame Pasta. Her voice, though it 
had improved wonderfully, never appeared easy and 
clear in the emission of certain notes, and retained a 
veiled quality, from which it was only freed after the 
first scenes. Some of her notes were sharp almost to 
harshness, but this defect with the greatness of genius 
she overcame, and even converted into a beauty ; for 
in passages of profound passion her guttural tones 
were thrilling. The irregularity of her lower 
governed thus by a perfect taste and murical taet, 
to a great extent in giving that d^>th d 
wtridh was one of the principal dbarms of s 

anleed, these lower tones w^ peeuliarfy sipel'ior the 
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utterance of vehement passion, producing an extraor- 
dinary effect hy the splendid and unexpected contrast 
which they enabled her to give to the sweetness of the 
upper tones ; causing a kind of musical discordance, 
which, animated by her pathetic expression, created 
in the heart of the listener an indefinable feeling of 
melancholy. Her accents were so plaintive, so pene- 
trating, and so profoundly tragical, that it was impos- 
sible to resist their influence. 

She had a transcendent gift for acting ; indeed, her 
genius as a tragedian surpassed her talents as a singer. 
Her imaginative power and fine sensibihty enabled her 
to throw herself completely into the characters she 
assumed : when on the stage she ceased to be Pasta, 
she was Tancredi, Borneo, Desdemona, Medea, or 
Semiramide. “Nothing could have been more free 
from trick or affectation than Pasta’s performance,” 
observed Ebers. “ There is no perceptible effort to 
resemble a character she plays ; on the contrary, she 
enters the stage the character itself; transposed into 
the situation, excited by the hopes and the fears, 
breathing the life and the spirit of the being- she 
represents.” Prompted by the inspiration of her 
genius, every gesture, every movement, became a 
study for a painter or a sculptor ; and the passions of 
the soul animating her noble countenance, vivified the 
ideal personation. Some of her attitudes were matl^- 
less for grace and originaliiy, their effect bei^ 
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heightened by “ a resemblance in the grand contours 
of her figure to the antique, and more particularly to 
the Niobe.” Her personal qualifications, combined 
■with her innate genius and high cultivation, made her 
soon the first living actress in Italian tragic opera. 
Talma himself, hearing her declaim, said, “ Here is a 
woman of whom I can stiU learn.” On the stage she 
habitually assumed the majesty of power in repose, and 
wHle ardent in passionate scenes, with the intuition of 
genius she restrained her energy within due limits. 
“ One turn of her beautifiil head, one glance of her 
eye, one light motion of her hand, are with her suffi- 
cient to express a passion. She could raise the soul 
of the spectator to the highest pitch of astonishment 
and delight by one tone of her voice. ‘ 0 Dio ! ’ as it 
came from her breast, swelling over her lips, was of 
indescribable effect.” 

Outwardly cahn and sustained, though poetical and 
enthusiastic in temperament, the cro’wning excellence 
of her art was its grand simplicity. Sublime and 
terrible as she was in the expression of vehement 
passion, there was yet a measured force in the display 
of her power, which was always under the control of 
her taste and judgment. She never wasted energy; 


nor in the expression of the deepest pathos, or. ^e 
most exalted passion, did she ever exceed the ^t^s 
of art. She was always vigorous,- but ney^ ; 
always suprmnely graceful, but . 9^11^ or 
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affected; and she "was always greatest when she had 
the greatest difficulties to encounter. 

Madame Pasta’s personation of Borneo, a part origin- 
ally written for Grassini, by ZingareUi, was beautiful 
and pathetic in the extreme. The passionate grief of 
the young Montecchi, in the third act, was subdued 
by a tearful pathos. The recitative, “ 0 mia Giulietta ! 
0 sposa ! ” when Borneo drinks the poison, was an 
effusion of despairing melancholy; and in the air 
which follows it, “ Ombra adorata,” (written by Cres- 
centiui, the singer,) in which the unfortunate lover 
dwells on the idea of his spirit joining that of his 
beloved in Elysium, she seemed to be sustained by 
hope, resignation, and sublime faith. In a word, it 
would be difficult to conceive anything more profoundly 
affecting than Madame Pasta’s Borneo. 

Her next important character at the Theatre ItaJien 
was Tancredi, which she made her own ; and it was 
one of her most finished, enchanting, and deeply 
inter^tang impersonations. She looked req)lendent 
in the casque and cuirass of the Bed Cross Knight. 
No one could ever sing the part of Tancredi like 
Madame Pasta; her pure taste enabled h^ to add 
grace to the original composition bj elegant and imse- 
proachable ornaments. “ Pi tanti paJpiti ” had been 
first presented to the Parisians by Madame Fodor, wiiO 
covered it with rich and brilliant embroidery, and 
it what an English critic, Lord Mount Edgecumbi®, 
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afterwards termed its country-dance-like character. 
Madame Pasta, on the contrary, mfased into this air 
its true colour and expression, and the effect was 
rayishiug. 

But her great triumph was in Oidlo. In Desdemona 
she produced an indeseribahle effect upon the audience. 
Of the impassioned energy, the spirit, the delicacy 
and tenderness which Madame Pasta inftised into the 
character, pages might he written. Ik the celebrated 
sc^e which closes the second act, commencing thus — 

Se il padre m’atbandom 

Da cM sperar* piet^/' 

fear, anguish, and de^air were successiyely expressed 
in her countenance, and her pathetic siogiug of the 
loyely melody, “Assisa a pisd d’un salice,” touched eyery 
heart. In this part those melting tones, which are 
designated “the tears of the yoice,” were heard with 
touching effect. It was in the last scene, howeyer, 
when, awakened by the raging Otello, Desdemona 
starts up, and the indignation and horror of conscious 
innocence' are kindled within her, that the powers 
of Madame Pasta’s performance were concentrated. 
Her transitions from hope to terror, from supplicaticfn 
to scorn, culminating in her yehement exclamsaT 
tion “ Sono innocente ! ” eleeiaified the audiimee : 
language could conyey an idea of tiie bean^j 'ifce 
intensity, tiie sublimity of her actingii 'Iraefed, 
thrbt^hfflft '^e final scene, her per- 
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fection of tragic beauty: her last frenzied looks, 
when, blinded by her dishevelled hair and bewildered 
with conflicting emotions, she seems to seek fruitlessly 
the means of flight, were awful. In no other 
character were the varied resources of the art of the 
great tragedian drawn forth so consummately as in 
Desdemona; and it displayed the versatility of her 
powers to advantage when succeeding that of Tan- 
credi. The contrast presented by her chivalric bear- 
ing as the young hero of Syracuse, to the gentleness 
and graceful simphcity of the artless Venetian lady, 
was very striking, and enhanced the appreciation of 
her genius. On the lyric stage she thus exercised a 
double sway ; for such was her force of genius that she 
was able to excel in the new school of Eossini, and in 
the grand style of the ancient school. She shone in the 
operas of the Swan of Pesaro ; and she could ^ually 
give effect to the sublime airs composed by Zingarelli 
for Marchesi, Crescentini, Grassini, and other models 
of what was then called “ the fine school of singing.” 

Elisahetta was revived for Pasta, who,' as the 
Enghsh Queen, was no less admirable than in the 
characters of Desdemona, Borneo, or Tancredi. The 
opera offered then a twofold interest, for Mdlle. Cmti, 
after a long absence, reappeared in the part of Mathilde. 
In October Mosi in Egitto was produced, Pasta fiUmg 
the leading character with kht. 

, In January of the following year, Madame P^ta 
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for tlie first time appeared before tbe public in. her 
great masterpiece — ^tbe character of Medea, in Mayer’s 
opera. Even her •warmest admirers were taken by 
snrprise by the grandenr of her impersonation. 
Nothing could surpass her performance of this 
character; it was a triumph of histrionic art, and 
afforded every opportunity for the diq)lay of all the 
resources of her genius — ^the varied powers which had 
been called forth and combined in Medea, the pas- 
sionate tenderness of Borneo, the] spirit and animation 
of Tancredi, the majesty of Semiramide, the moumfiil 
beauty of Nina, the dignity and sweetness of Desde- 
mona. It is difficult to conceive a character more 
highly dramatic, or more intensely impassioned, than 
that of Medea ; and in the successive scenes. Pasta 
appeared as if torn by the conflict of contending pas- 
sions, until at last her anguish rose to sublimity. The 
conflict of human affection and supernatural power, 
the tenderness of the -wife, the agonies of the mother, 
and the rage of the woman scorned, were portrayed 
with a truth, a power, a grandeur of effect, unequalled 
before or ^ce by any actress or singer. Every atti- 
tude, each movement and look, became a study for a 
painter; for in the storm of furious passion the 
grace and beauiy of her gestures were never marr^ 
by extravagance. Indeed, her impersonation of..]^^^ 
was one of the finest illustrations of r 
the stage has ever presented. . , ; ; j « i ■ i 
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la the scene ■where Medea murders her children, the 
acting of Pasta rose to the sublime. Her self-aban- 
donment, her horror at the contemplation of the deed 
she is about to perpetrate, the irrepressible affection 
which comes welling up in her breast, were pictured 
with a magnificent power, yet with such natural paihos, 
that the agony of the distracted mother was never lost 
sight of iu the ftuy of the priestess. Poldiug her 
arms across her bosom, she contracted her form, as, 
cowering, she shrunk from the approach of her children ; 
then grief, love, despair, rage, madness, alternately 
wrung her heart, until at last her soul seemed appalled 
at the crime she contemplated. Starting forward, she 
pursued the innocent creatures, while the audience in- 
voluntarily closed their eyes and recoiled before the 
harrowing spectacle, which almost ehcited a stifled cry 
of horror. But her fine genius invested the character 
■with that classic dignity and beauty which, as in 
the Mobe group, veils the excess of human agony in 
the drapery of ideal art. 

The season 1824 at the King’s Theatre was 
remarkaWe for an unusually — ^au unnecessarily— large 
company of singes. -No less than six prima doamas 
appeared : Mesdames Oolbran Eos^, Catalani, Eonzi 
di Begnis, Vesiris, (kuradori, and Pa^. In &e mmth 
of Mardi, Madame Pasta was announced, and made 
her first appearance April 24. The epma selected ibr 
her appearance was Otello. It might almost be termed 
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a debut, public curiosity was so strongly excited ; for 
Europe was now ringing with her fame. Every portion 
of the house was filled at a very early hour, the boxes 
.'knd pit being so crowded that many elegantly dressed 
'ladies were obliged to be content with seats in the 
gallery. To Madame Pasta was due the idea of 
xeviving Otelh. The music was worthy of a better 
fate than being allied to such wretched trash as the 
libretto in which Shakspeare’s beautiful tragedy had 
been travestied by a certain Marchese Berio, and 
jtortured to suit what he considered the exigencies of 
the lyric stage. The utmost sMU both of composer 
and performer was requisite to make the libretto even 
tolerable to an English audience. 

Madame Pasta’s chaste and expressive style of 
siugiug excited the utmost admiration j it was never 
disfigured by meretricious ornament. “ Moderate in 
the use of embelhshments,” says Stendhal, “ Madame 
Pasta never employs them but to heighten the force 
of the expression : and, what is more, her embellish- 
ments last only just so long as they are found to be 
useful.” In this respect, her manner formed a very 
strong contrast with that of the generality of Italian 


singers at the time, who were more desirous of creatiug 
astonishment than of giving pleasure. It was 
Erom any lack of technical knowliedge and voe^ 

!hat Madame Pasta avoided extcavaganl 
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she chiefly shone — ^her execution united clearness and 
rapidity. “ Madame Pasta is certainly less exuberant 
in point of ornament, and more expressive m point 
of majesty and simplicity,” observed one critic, “ than 
any of the first-class singers who have visited England 
for a long period.” “ She is also a mistress of art,” 
continues the same writer, “ and being limited by 
nature, she mahes no extravagant use of her powers, 
but employs them with the tact and judgment that 
can proceed only from an extraordinary mind. This 
constitutes her highest praise ; for never did intellect 
and industry become such perfect substitutes for 
organic superiority. Notwithstanding her fine vein 
of imagiaation and the beauty of her execution, she 
cultivates high and deep passions, and is never so 
great as in the adaptation of art to the purest purposes 
of expression.” 

Madame Pasta appeared as Tancredi, May 18. Of 
this performance it was said by one enthusiastic writer, 
“ She lends her soul to the character, and seems to 
feel deeply the sentiments which she utters with the 
heart-touching eloquence of harmony.” ‘‘ Bi tanti 
palpiti,” and some passages in the duet of the second 
act with Amenaade, were remarked as the best 
examples of her peculiar manner for thou^ “Di 
tanti palpiti” had been set to a quafliajje, ^.had 
been whistled through every street of the lowh, yet 
it excited a tempest of applause when poured from 
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the lips of Madame Pasta. Madame Eonzd di Begnis, 
a young and lovely ■woman, a lively actress and a 
finished siuger, imparted to the character of ^enaide 
that passionate feeliug and powerful expression in 
which she was superior to almost all the vocalists of 
the day. Her voice was not powerful, but she had 
the advantage of kno’wing its exact capability, and 
in her management of it e^ced much taste and 
science. 

The next character in which the great tragedian 
appeared was that of Borneo ; Zingarehi’s opera being 
produced first for her benefit, June 21. G-iulietta was 
afterwards represented by Eonzi di Begnis, but for 
a few nights her place was supplied by Madame 
Biagioli, who undertook the character at three days’ 
notice, on account of the iUness of the fair yoimg 
prima doima. The libretto of this opera is a poor 
one, but the music contains several beautiful pieces. 

Smiramide was the last opera brought out for Pasta 
in 1824. She was superb and majestic as the Assyrian 
queen, and realized by her regal dignity and air of 
command the highest conception of the character of 
Semiramide. The scene in the first act, where the 
spectre of her murdered consort appears, she made 
fearfully grand and impressive ; and those where ^e 
learns that Arsace is her son, and where she falls by 
Ms hand before the tomb of Ninus, were of almost 
indi^cnbable efiect. 
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Madame Pasta was now at the summit of her art, 
and “a reigning favourite on the stage, which she 
had once left without exciting regret.” She was 
universally allowed to be the greatest performer in 
lyric tragedy who had appeared for years. And this 
recognition was due to her fine genius; she owed 
nothing to artifice or meretricious attraction. The 
exercise of her histrionic and musical gifts was 
controlled by a refined taste; and the. imperfections 
of her voice were remedied by incessant cultivation, 
and veiled by a style noble, delicate, and pure. 
Nothing was left to chance. Her brilliant talents, 
united to amiable manners, made her the idol of the 
fashionable world; large sums were showered on 
her for appearing at private concerts, and she made 
a handsome profit by her subscription concerts at 
Almack’s Booms. Her salary at the theatre was 
14,000Z. Madame Colbran Bossini received 15,000Z. 

Despite the galaxy of talent at the King’s Theatre, 
the Opera season of 1824 was a disastrous failure, 
partly owing to the enormous expense of an unne- 
cessarily numerous company. Soon after the termina- 
tion of the season, the contents of the King’s Theatre 
were advertised for sale, and it seemed probable that 
it had closed to open no more. “Interminable dis- 
putes and litigations, mismanagements, and repeated 
losses,” says Ebers, “seemed to threaten ruin to 
whoever should be bold enough to undertake it ; bnt 
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by some arrangement tbe sale never took place, and 
the same manager ventured to run tbe hazard of 
renewing his lease.” 

The management of the King’s Theatre in 1825 
made great exertions to secure Madame Pasta, who, 
then in the height of her popularity, was performing in 
Paris. She obtained a conge to the 8th June only, 
being bound under heavy penalties to return to Paris by 
the stipulated time. Great difficulties presented them- 
selves in the way of eompletiag the engagement, and 
these at first appeared insurmountable. One was, that 
Benehi, the manager and sub-lessee, quitted England, 
leaving impaid the greater part of her large salary for 
the past season j Madame Pasta, therefore, was 
naturally unwilling to enter into a fresh engagement 
with the management. “ She required, then, in 
addition to the remuneration which might be agreed on 
for the employment of her services during the period 
of her cong6,” says Ebers, “ that she should be paid 
the whole portion of her last year’s salary, left owing 
by the late manager.” Mr. Allen was sent to Paris to 
try what could be done to induce her to come, short of 
such a demand, and at last all was arranged, and on 
the lOfri May Madame Pasta made her appearance 
at the King’s Theatre, in Oulh, the opera, in ^11;|^ 
principal parts, being cast as in. the preceding 
It was generally decided that her ; singing 
^ason was improved, by b^ng mope, • ■ 

von. n, 26 
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Madame Pasta’s arrival made a wonderful alteration 
in the prospects of the Eng's Theatre. Konzi di Begnis, 
having totally lost her voice, had been compelled to 
throw up her engagement, and retired to Italy ; Madame 
Vestris had seceded from the Opera ; and Madame 
Caradori was unable to perform for some time. The 
manager, in despair, thought of engaging the young 
daughter of the tenor Garcia, who, he hoped, might 
help to prop the fortunes of the house; and she 
appeared, but through extreme nervousness proved a 
comparative failure. 

The first novelty, and which was produced for 
Pasta’s benefit. May 26th, was a revival of PaMello’s 
Nina, Pazza per Amove, woefoUy abridged, or rather 
mangled and curtailed into one act, and even then 
thought too long and tiresdme; “ so entirely has taste 
changed, and music,” sighed Lord Mount Edgecumbe. 
Some declared that Niua, in which Madame Pasta had 
previously appeared in Paris, in 1823, was her finest 
performance as an actress, though not as a singer. 
The story is simple and affecting, being that of an 
unhappy young girl driven to madness by an unrequited 
passion, and then restored to reason by hearing an air 
which she had been accustomed to sing with her lover. 
Madame Pasta depleted the wandering of intellect 
finely and delicately, and with tonehing and the 
gradual return of intelligence, luightUaing the spirit 
with joy and thankfulness, was exquisitdy beautiflil. 
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Her singing was characterized by simplicity and pathos, 
and the whole performance drew tears hrom her fashion- 
able audience. 

At this time some persons of fashion, seeking for a 
new sensation, arranged to have operas performed at 
their houses on Sunday night: more than one per- 
formance had been given, when they were suddenly 
checked. The Duke of York had been invited to one 
of them, and the performance was delayed for some 
time, as his Boyal Highness did not make his appear- 
ance; at length a note arrived, couched in pohte 
terms, but plainly intimating that the Sunday operas 
did not receive the countenance of the Court. Had these 
operas been continued, it is certain tbiat, in addition to 
the shock that would have been given to religious ideas, 
they would have tended to ruin the Italian theatre ; 
as it was, their effect was detrimental, as some of the 
singers actually left the rehearsals at the King’s 
Theatre unfinished, to attend those at aristocratic 
houses. Many of the singers being engaged to per- 
form nightly at three or four public and private concerts, 
the Opera was ofteli paralysed by the indisposition of 
the vocahsts in consequence. 

Madame Pasta parfomed, during the s^i^;|| 
1825, on ten nights and in fonr ehmtoterS, 
actually sang at tweB^-fonir ©r 
lieceiving twem^^ive 
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for 800Z., and •within the brief space of four weeks she 
realized no less a sum than 2,400Z. In 1826 she 
demanded 2,300Z. for three months and a half, which 
was acceded to ; and the security she demanded was 
managed hy making the money payable in three 
instalments, the last to be paid previous to her appear- 
ance on the stage; in addition to her salary, she 
was allowed, during the term of her engagement, a 
private box, twelve pit and twelve gallery tickets. 

She made her appearance the 23rd April, and her 
popularity absorbed universal attention. “At no 
period of Pasta’s career had she been more fashion^ 
able,” says Ebers, “ than during this engagement. 
She had, literalty, worked her way up to eminence, 
and, having attained the height, she stood on it firm 
and secure ; no performer has owed less to caprice or 
fashion ; her reputation has been earned, and, what is 
more, deserved.” 

Pasta had sung alternately in Paris and in London 
tiU 1826; but owing to some disagreement with 
Kossini, then charged "with the direction of the Op6ra 
Italien, she would not renew her eifgagement with him. 
On quitting England, in that year, she went to Naples. 
In 1827, she reappeared in London, being engaged at 
a salary of between two and three thousand guineas 
for twenty-three nights, besides a free benefit,; which 
produced her 1,500 guineas. She repeated her usual 
characters, and her performance of Lesdemona afforlW 
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an opportunity of comparison -with Madame Malibran,. 
■with whom it was also a favourite character, and who 
performed it the same season. It was admitted that 
Malibran had the advantage in vocalisation and execu- 
tion, and pure musical feeling, but in high and original 
conception. Pasta was incontestably superior; her 
reading of the part was totally different from that of 
her young rival, being characterized by greater noble- 
ness and grandeur. 

The novelty of the season was a serious opera, en-* 
titled Maria Stmrda, the music by Signor Coccia. 
The character of the unhappy Mary was sustained by 
Madame Pasta with an “ impassioned dignity, ■with an 
eloquence of voice, of look, and of action which defies 
description, and challenges the severest criticism. It 
was a piece of acting which great natural genius* 
extensive powers of observation, peculiar sensibility of 
feeling, and those acquirements of art which are the 
result of sedulous study, combined to render perfect.” 
The interview ■with Queen Elizabeth was deeply affect- 
ing. Mary first supphcates, but, roused by the taunts 
of her persecutor, reassumes for a moment the dignity 
of her character and station, and then, sinks ^ain 


under her sorrow. The abject humiliation of fh^'. : 
Scottish Queen was touching in the erfreme*4^il^^ 
burst of passion was' 'a magnificent 
misery .previous^ • e^rbesedi-'i \ ) Tl^ i fabttj 
Mazy ts^es) asi 
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dants, was tmeqnalled for pathos, and crowned the 
triumph of the performance. Madame Pasta felt the 
situation so intensely, that when su m moned before 
the audience she was always still labouring under great 
agitation. 

In August, Madame Pasta went to Dublin, accom- 
panied by Spagnoletti, Seguin, and Madame Castelli, 
and then left for Italy, appearing first at Trieste. While 
there, when walking with some friends, a ragged child, 
about three years of age, approached, and asked 
charity for her blind mother, in such artless and 
touching accents, that the prima donna burst into 
tears, and put into the child’s hands all the money she 
had. Her friends began extolling her charity and the 
goodness of her heart. “ I will not accept your com- 
pliments,” said she, wiping the tears from her eyes. 
“ This child demanded charity in a sublime manner. 
I have seen, at one glance, all the miseries of the 
mother, the wretchedness of their home, the want of 
clothing, the cold which they suffer. I should indeed 
be a great actress if, at anytime, I could find a gesture 
expressing profound misery with such truth.” 

At Naples, Madame Pasta found less favour than at 
Trieste. Medea did not create the ftirore it had in- 
spired in the colder inhabitants of the cajutals of 
France and England, and Mayer’s opera was supplanted 
by Pacini’s Niohe, which succeeded beter. Hie 
Neapolitans, caring more for the pure art of voctdisa- 
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tion than for the dramatic quality of a singer, appeared 
unable to appreciate at its full value the genius of 
Pasta, who, discouraged by their coldness, soon left 
Naples. She received more justice at Bologna, Milan, 
Vienna, and Verona. 

In 1828, she appeared again before her English 
admirers in Tancredi, and afterwards performed in 
Zelmira, in which she sang with the most exquisite 
feeling. Her Zelmira was by many preferred to her 
Taneredi, as affordiug greater opportuniiy for lha 
exertion of her dramatic as well as vocal powers ; for 
she was always more at ease, more confident, in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of her task. After Otelhy 
Mayer’s grand serious opera of La Bosa Bianca e la 
Rosa Bossa, was produced, with new scenery, dresses, 
and decorations. The libretto was absurd, and utterly 
destitute of historical accuracy, while the music was 
not what might have been expected from the com- 
poser of Medea; being pleasing, but nothing more. 
Madame Pasta distinguished herself pre-emmently by 
her dramatic and vocal excellence, and, as the Earl of 
Derby, a young knight of the Bed Eose, in a plumed 
helmet, looked the gallant cavalier to admiratiom 


The part of Armando, in Jl Grociato m EgittOf f^ 
h« tmomOm. Ihe opera 

oompc^d almost exime^aly fim Bignor 
Pastte's success ip t^ ^ . 

the cjaM!% qf to 
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test ensued between the partisans of the signor and 
the great prima donna, which rose to such a height 
that there were sometimes outbreaks during the per- 
formances. Madame Pasta's version of the part was 
different in many respects from that of Velluti : she 
paid the most scrupulous attention to the tempo, which 
Velluti altogether disregarded in order to introduce his 
&vourite roulades. Her conception of the part was 
completely original, so that many thought they now 
witnessed it really for the first time. A ludicrous inci- 
dent occurred at the first representation, March 13th. 
On the conclusion of the trio, " Ma balzar’ quel cor’ 
senti,” which she sang with Madame Caradori and 
Mdlle. Brambilla, Madame Pasta flew to her dressing- 
room to change her costume, but the audience not 
allowing the performance to proceed till the trio was 
repeated, the prima donna hurried on to the stage 
again, half Crusader, half Mameluke. 

On her benefit night, May 15th, Madame Pasta 
attempted a daring experiment. Selecting Otello as 
the piece of the evening, she actually appeared as the 
jealous Moor, Mdlle. Sontag being the Desdemona; 
but the mnovation was not liked : indeed the trans- 
position of the music of Oulh from a tenor to a 
mezzo-soprano voice naturally injured the effect of the 
concerted pieces ; nor did the songs gam by the diange.’ 
But her acting was passionately grand. She did not 
blacken her face, but assumed a brown compleximi, in 
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order that the expressive play of her coimtenance, 
which always was one of her most powerful aids in act- 
ing, might not be lost. The last scene, where Otello 
seizes Desdemona, who endeavours to escape, graspiug 
her by the hair and dragging her to the bed, where he 
stabs her, was horrifying. “ Some of the spectators, 
and those not a few, considered her whole deportment 
to have exceeded the effects which can be readily 
borne, and to tonch the very verge of disgust.” It 
was, however, a magnificent display of tragic power. 

Never had Pasta’s performance been so powerful as 
daring this season. The presence of Malibran and of 
Sontag, two young and glorious rivals, excited her to 
superhuman efforts to retain her supremacy ; and her 
energy, always marvellous, was now exerted to the 
utmost. But while increased effect was visible in her 
acting, her singing was deteriorated : she never acted so 
well, or sang so iU. Her intonation was materially 
affected by the exertions she made, and in her anxiety 
not to be outstripped, she lowered her standard of taste, 
and loaded her singing with the same redundancy of 
ornament in which her yoimger rivals indulged. She 


was considered by some^ to have fallen into the same 
class with Oatalani ; but her style had less force than;lhfJt; 


of Catalaui only because it had less violeneej ■' 
was much more finished. She lioit^i the 
and cuUivsted vocal iwith di^etle 
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witer, “is in fact tjie founder of a new school, and 
after her, the possession of vocal talent alone is in- 
sufficient to secure high favour, or to excite the same 
degree of interest for any length of time. Even in 
Italy, where the mixture of dramatic with musical 
science was long neglected, and not appreciated for 
want of persons equally gifted with both attainments, 
Madame Pasta has exhibited to her countrymen the 
beauty of a school too long neglected, in such a 
manner that they will no longer admit the notion of 
lyric tragedy being properly spoken without dramatic 
as well as vocal qualifications in its representative.” 

In 1829 Madame Pasta was in Yienna, where she 
was named by the Emperor of Austria first Court 
singer, and was presented by him with a superb diadem 
of the value of 400 ducats (about 1801.) She pur- 
chased a charming viUa this year near the Lake of 
Como, whither she retired for some months in the 
summer, for repose from her exertions. During this 
year die performed in twelve operas by Kossini at 
Bologna, the great maestro himself directing the 
orchestra ; and a medal was struck in her honour by 
the Societa del Casino. 

in 1830 she performed at Yienna, in Otello and 
other grand operas, and thence w^t to Milan, where 
she was singing with Rubini, C-alfi, llWame Pwoni, 
Lablache, and David. Donizetti was then m ^at 
city, and wrote for Pasta, Rubini, and Olalli his Arm 
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Bolena, wHcli was Yery sueeessM ; the subject heiug 
chosen with the view of developing the predominant 
qualities of the three lyric performers. 

Euhini, the “King of Tenors,” was then about 
six-and-thirty. His talents were powerfdlly dramatic, 
his voice was a pure and high tenor, rising from mi to 
Vi from the chest, and prolonged to Za in the falsetto. 
With a great volume of tone and a delicious timbre, 
he had wonderful faciliiy of execution j his style 
heiug distinguished by an extraordinaiy fluency in 
ornament, and a peculiar tremulo on the sustained 
notes, which gave, exquisite effect to pathetic expres- 
sion. He had been origmally a choir-boy, but though 
his father thought highly of his talents and voice, 
some good people pretended that he wotild never be 
able to succeed as a singer. He worked hard, never- 
theless, and after surmounting great difficulties and 
vicissitudes, went to Paris in 1826, where his success 
was triumphant. His manner was fall of energy, and 
his execution facile and finished, even when indulging 
in the most daring and luxuriant ornamentation. 
These qualities he still possessed, when, at a sub- 
sequent period on the boards of our Italian Op^ 
he was one of the marvellous quartett < 

0rM, Bubini, Tamburini, and Lablache. 

In 1831 Pasta was eng^d at SHhtn 
repr^entatipna, ;at. « fi 
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time, herself and Malibran. It was , at Milan that 
Vincenzo Bellini wrote for her his lovely opera, La 
Sonmmhula, which was thus cast : Amin a, Madame 
Pasta ; Elvino, Eubini ; Eodolfo, Mariano ; Lisa, Ma- 
dame Taccani. This delightful work was produced at 
the Teatro della Canobiana, and excited the most lively 
interest. Pasta and Eubini surpassed themselves. 
“ Emulating each other in wishing to display the 
merits of the opera, they were both eq^ually success- 
fol,” said a critic of the day, “and those who par- 
ticipated in the delight of hearing them will never 
forget the magic effect of their execution. But, ex- 
quisite as were, undoubtedly, Madame Pasta’s vocal 
exertions, her histrionic powers, if possible, surpassed 
them. It would be difficult for those who have seen 
her represent, in Donizetti's excellent opera, the un- 
fortunate Amina, with a grandeur and a dignity above 
aU praise, to conceive that she could so change (if the 
expression may be allowed) her nature as to enact the 
part of a simple country girl. But she has proved her 
powers to be unrivalled; she personates a simple 
.rustic as easily as she identif.es herself with Medea, 
Semiramide, Tancredi, and Anna Bolena.” 

In 1831, after an absence of three years, Madame 
Pasta returned to England; presenting hersdf in the 
character of Medea, with Eubini, Fanny Aytbh, and 
Lablache. Her performance had lost none of its 
wonted vigour : on the contrary, her tragic acting was 
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remarked as being, if possible, improved. In the 
scene •VTitb her children she rivalled Mrs. Siddons. 
Kubini performed the character of Egens, and the 
duets between the great tenor and Pasta were ex- 
quisite. This was a happy year for Rubini, it beiag 
the first that he was allowed to have his enormous 
earnings in foil, he haviag previously received only a 
small portion firom Barbaja : those earnings had aver- 
aged 8,0001. per armum for many years. Rubioi was 
very economical, and when he died, in 1854, left behind 
him a fortune of 90,0001. 

In Gnecco’s Prova d’un Opera Seria, Pasta appeared 
to unusual advantage, and showed much versatility in 
this amusiug caricature of the rehearsals of a serious 
opera at the house of the prima donna and at the 
theatre. Alternately arch, whimsical, playful, and 
capricious, she provoked roars of laughter by her 
burlesque singing, without advanciug a step towards 
vulgarity. Lablache, in the character of the composer, 
was irresistibly droU, especially in the quarrel scene 
between himself and Pasta. 

Ama Bolem was produced for Madame Pasta’s 
benefit, when Lablache performed Henry Vili. 
mighty basso always thoroughly studied every part,}^ : 
undertook ; and on this occasion he startled th^hoi^ i 
|)y his e^tniordinary iiesembkmee to Hpib^'p ^ 

pf the 
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took leave of her French admirers mth an extra per- 
formance, consisting of La Prova d’wn Opera Sma and 
a concert, at which all the principal singers of the 
establishment assisted. Her last triumph was obtained 
at La Scala, in 1832. There was an admirable com- 
pany assembled that season : Pasta, the young Giulia 
Grisi, Donzelli, and others. Bellini wrote for these 
artistes his opera ofj Norma. Pasta performed the 
Druidic priestess, Donzelli her lover, PoUione, and 
Giulia Grisi the fair Adalgisa. Madame Pasta appeared 
in this opera the following year in London. It was 
produced Thursday, June 2nd, for her benefit, being 
the chief novelty of the season, and was directed by 
the composer himself. Adalgisa was performed by 
Madame De Meric, PoDione by Donzelli, Oroveso by 
Signor V. Galli. It was not at first liked, though 
after a little while the public discovered its beauty. 
Pasta’s acting alone saved the opera from being almost 
a fiasco. 

For several years after this. Pasta continued to per- 
form in Paris and the principal theatres in Italy with 
undiminished 4clat. In 1837 she revisited England, 
and appeared at the King’s Theatre in Medea, Norma, 
Anna Bolena, and other characters ; but it now began 
to be remarked that though, as an actress, ^e was as 
great as ever, her vocal powers were beginning to fail, 
especially in regard to intonation. This was her last 
season in England, for it is not necessary to tf^e into 
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account a short visit in 1850, when she appeared only 
twice in public. 

She continued, nevertheless, to receive continental 
honours. In 1839 she was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the celebrated Accademia di Santa Cecilia at 
Borne; and in 1840, after a splendid season at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, she was presented by the 
Czar with a valuable ring. 

In 1841 she went to Berlin. The Berlinese regarded 
her with deep sympathy and commiseration, for she 
had lost almost her entire fortune — ^the well-earned 
reward of her splendid talents — ^by the failure of the 
great bank of G-uymuUer, at Vienna. She appeared 
at the Eoyal Opera House in a dramatic concert, -with 
Herr Zschiesche and Dem. Lehmann, in costume, the 
music selected being from Semiramide, and (with 
Signor Gamberini) a part of Otello. Subsequently she 
appeared at the Konigstadtischen Theater in Anna 
Bolena, with Signora Ferlotti and Signor Paltrinieri, a 
singer with a fine baritone. She also performed in 
Norma and Tancredi ; then, in compliance vrith the 
wish of the King, twice in Semiramide, performing 
altogether eleven times. In October she was at 
Leipzig. 

But neither her voice nor her physical strej^^ 
were now what th^ had been; and she 
tired from the »}ene of her triun^^s; 
years ^e had readed duri|^;||iej|^i||r| p^|p[^ or 
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G-enoa, and during tlie summer at lier Tilla at Como, 
occupying her leisure in giving to artistes very valuable 
lessons. Mademoiselle Parodi was her most distin- 
guished pupil. 

Madame Pasta had one child, a daughter, born 
{ihout 1826, 
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CATHERINE STEPHENS. 

The transition from the triumph of the commanding 
genius of a Pasta to the sweet and artless Catherine 
Stephens, is like the sensation one would feel on 
emerging from a classic temple or a gorgeous saloon 
into a scene of simple nature, clothed with the fresh 
beauty of the spring. 

The year before Angelica Catalani made her d4but 
at the Fenice, there was bom in London, on the 18th 
September, 1794, a child who was afterwards to earn 
for herself the fame of a prima donna; this was 
Catherine Stephens, the daughter of a carver and 
gilder, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square. At her 
earliest age she afforded evidences that she would be 
a fine singer some day : she lisped iu song. Her elder 
sister (afterwards Mrs. J. Smith) had also a love of 
music, and the two girls tnlled like larks. At leng^ 
their father felt it his duty to have them properly taJ^id« 
While Catherine was trying to master the 
of musical science, her sister ma46 he*- 
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pool; from "wlience slie came to Drury Lane, appearing 
there in the character of Miss Hoyden in the Trip 
to Scarborough, and Lucy in the Virgin Unmasked. 
Catherine was then, in 1807, placed under the tuition 
of Gesualdo Lanza, a well-known musical professor. 
From him she learned quickly to sing at sight with 
perfect correctness, and went steadily not only through 
all the gradations of solfeggi, but through a severe 
course of vocal exercises, with the view of acquiring 
facility of execution ; she also studied a multitude of 
pieces of music selected by Signor Lanza from the best 
Enghsh and Italian Operas and from Oratorios. 

■While with Signor Lanza, she sang at Bath, Bristol, 
and many places along the south coast, and on the 
3rd October, 1812, she sang at Eamsgate, at a concert 
given by Mr. Samuel Wesley and Mr. Webb, jun. ; 
“ where,” said Samuel Wesley,” she received the 
greatest and most deserved applause.” "When there, 
being called upon to try, at sight, some manuscript 
glees, she acquitted herself in a maimer which sur- 
prised the most excellent judges. Her friends becom- 
ing impatient at her apparently tardy progress under 
Lanza, transferred her to the charge of Mr. Thomas 
Welsh and to poor Lanza’s great mortification she 
appeared on the 17th or 181h of that same October, at 
Manchester, as “Mr. Welsh’s pupil.” 

During her studies, Catherine Stephens bad been 
heard by Signor Galiloni, who recommended her to the 
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managers of the Opera-house, to supply the place of 
Madame Catalard ; but not being perfect in Italian, she 
was then ineligible for the King’s Theatre. 

On the 23rd September, 1813, Catherine made her 
first acknowledged appearance, at Covent Garden, as 
Mandane in Artaxerxes, under the name of Miss Stevens, 
with complete success. Her execution of “ Check’d 
by duty, rack’d by love,” and “ The Soldier tir’d,” was 
particularly admired. But for great ladies she was not 
weU suited, dther in person, voice, or style. She was 
now nineteen ; her figure, of medium height, was pretty, 
but inclined to embonpoint; her hair and eyes were 
dark, and though not, strictly speaking, handsome, her 
countenance had an indescribable fascination, owing 
to the ingenuous simplicity and unaffected sweetness 
of her nature. Her manner in private life was easy, 
naild, and artless, and she was bUthe and joyous as 
a child : in truth, her animal spirits would sometimes 
completely run away with her ; and even on the stage, . 
while playing parts which needed a serious demeanour, 
if anything provoked her mirth, she would be in 
agonies, struggling between a desire to laugh and the 
fear of offending the audience. 

The tones of her voice were rich and dulcet, and capH 
' trvated the ear ; its quality was full and liquid beye^ 
that of any other singer thmi in England ; 
was such that it could be distinctly heard, 5!^ 
band .and chorus, and its compass fef 
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higli D. Her ornaments were correct and neat, and 
her execution was good, but not remarkable either for 
rapidity or variety. She did not aim at “ stage effect,” 
and her singing consequently had the peculiar charm 
of sincerity and artlessness. She seemed to sing from 
the impulse of her happy joyous nature, and the delight 
she felt was conveyed to her audience. There was no 
fire, no deep sentiment, no dramatic power ; she had 
high cultivation, science, pohsh, but she warbled so 
calmly and easily, that the audience, if not deeply 
moved, were charmed. Simple airs of innocent pathos 
were her speciality; loftier efforts seemed neither 
adapted to her taste nor suited to her talent. 

She appeared as PoUy in the Beggar’s Opera, on 
the 22nd October ; and after that she sang under her 
own name. Her personation of Polly was exquisite. 
“ Two hours spent at this performance,” said an 
enthusiastic admirer, “is a little glossy portion of 
the stream of life — a season of calm joy, which it is 
tranquillizing even to remember.” The unobtrusive- 
ness of her slyle, the very “bewitching awkward- 
ness ” of her manner, completed the pleasure which 
her performance afforded. On the 12th November she 
performed Clara in the Duenna. Then she appeared 
as Eosetta, which she acted charmingly. 3h the song, 
“Young I am, and sore afraid,” the ill-repressed 
laugh, and the irony gleaming through her feigned 
tears, were most admirable. Her freshness, her sim- 
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plicity, atoned for any coldness of conception. When 
she advanced to sing, •with a lovely pleading look in 
her eyes, deprecating criticism, the heart was at once 
enlisted in her favonr, and it was impossible to find 
fault with the siuger while the woman thus disarmed 
the critic. The softness and delicacy of her voice, 
and the purity of her taste, were universally acknow- 
ledged, and she was admitted to be exempt from 
the prevailing sin of a mixture of styles. 

Her own style was best adapted for ballad- 
singing: such songs as “Auld Eobin G-ray," and 
*' Savoumeen Deelish,” she sang with so much ease, 
pouring forth her sweet, rich tones with bird-like 
volubility, that it was impossible to imagine her suffer- 
ing from the distress which the song was written to 
portray. “Even the effects of her full and fine 
crescendo and dying fall are lost,” observed a writer 
in the Quarterly Musical Review ; “ and it is by them 
that the workmgs of passion or the sinkings of the 
soul are pictured.” But there is a peculiar charm 
in the simple utterance of a ballad by a sweet, round, 
ringing voice, which is deeply felt, and the heart is 
the more surely touched because of the absence of 
effort or intention on the part of the singer. Zf 
Miss Stephens -was incapable of force, passion^; 0r 
brilliancy, it was owing to an innate reserve 
veiled her’ powers; for in private socie^ 

©ff every tinge of coldness^ “ T have sing 
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‘ Auld Eobin Gray ’ without the music, in a style that 
certainly came from the heart, and went at once to 
the heart,” said another writer. 

The public were charmed with a singer so thoroughly 
English, and the manager gave her what was then 
considered a large salary — ^twelve pounds a week for 
the first year for singing thrice a week, and twenty 
pounds the second year. Of this salary Mr. Welsh 
received half, though it was rather due to poor Lanza. 

In March, 1814, Miss Stephens made her first 
appearance at the Ancient Concerts, in Ads and Galatea, 
and during this season her talents were severely tested 
in the most popular arias : such as “Ye sacred priests,” 
“ Angels ever bright and fair,” “ Holy, holy,” “ Mad 
Bess,” “Pious Orgies,” “I l^ow that my Eemiemeb 
liveth,” “From rosy bowers,” “Berenice, ove sei?” 
with many others. Immediately after her debut at 
the Ancient Concerts, she sang at the fourth of the 
Philharmonic Society’s Concerts, with Braham, and 
in July she sang at two concerts at York. Her 
singing of sacred music seemed to want that depth 
,of pathos and exalted fervour which awaken the soul. 
She excelled in the simple, pure, chaste English style; 
and she was fitted for homely characters in low 
comedy, not for fine ladies or fashionable heroines. 
As a singer only, however, she pleased in everything ; 
her dulcet notes were sufficiently charming in them* 
selves, and a certain native quiet humour and ^nse 
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of enjoyment supplied the place of higher attributes. 
Her execution of the Pretty Mocking-Bird” was 
often cited as one of the most perfect specimens of 
Yocal power ever heard. One result of her serene 
and smooth vocalisation was that the ear never became 
satiated with her effects ; she had no favourite passages, 
no pet cadence introduced alike into all her songs: 
no musical mannerism disfigured her style. 

In February, 1810, a piece called Broth&r and Sist^, 
by Bishop and Keeve, was produced. In this Miss 
Stephens sang a song by Bishop, wherein, in imitation 
of Braham’s song in NdremTcy, she gave an echo to 
her own voice. Its success was extraordinary : the 
echo of her own voice seemed as if it was produced, 
not by the singer, but by a viewless power, so aerial 
and delicate were its tones. She achieved a triumph 
in this song, which always remained a favourite. 

Miss Stephens’ character in private life was most 
amiable ; polite and easy in her manner, she was also 
benevolent and charitable without ostentation. On 
the occasion of a benefit for Dulwich Hospital, she not 
only returned the price of her seryices, thirty guineas, 
but added ten from he? own purse j and again in 
Dublin she gave to the poor 3301., the proceeds erf A 
benefit concert. And ihese are only a few instances Af 
he? g^erosity. She was whoUy unaffected# 
arrogated to herself nndue consideration 
was a popular singer, “I gbajl.ineveri ts^.Epang 
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ter at a private party,” says an auttor in Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine, “ wliere, ■witt the most unaffected 
good-nature, she offered to sing second to a child with 
a very beautiful voice. ‘ If I am wanted,’ she said ; 
but she did not make the offer until a real difficulty 
had arisen about a singer, so it was evident that her 
only motive was to be of use.” Towards her profes- 
sional comrades she was exceedingly kind, and was 
ever ready to take their place even at a moment’s 
notice if they needed it. She was industrious in study, 
feeling that it was necessary she should work to retain 
the reputation she had earned, and for eight or some- 
times nine hours a day she practised all the year 
round, only relaxing when her throat needed rest from 
exertion, and then she would take a walk until it had 
recovered from the fatigue. 

One gentleman who lost his heart to her in 1816, 
regularly attended all her performances; waiting till 
the doors were opened, he seated himself in the third 
or fourth rpw of the pit, and the instant the opera was 
concluded, flew round and placed himself at the stage- 
door, to catch a glimpse of the enchantress as she 
passed to her carriage. He was so desperately smitten 
that he followed her to Ipswich, and once even, it was 
believed, to Dublin, in hopes of meeting her if she by 
chance should go out for a walk; but he never had the 
courage to gain an introduction. The ill-feted gentle- 
man, sad to relate, ended his days in a lunatic 
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asylum ; but .whether he went mad through love for 
the charming Kitty, or whether he fell in love because 
he was a madman, is a problem not now to be solved. 

The extraordinary popularity of Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni at the King’s Theatre induced the proprietor 
of Covent Garden to bring out an Enghsh version 
of the opera, arranged by Mr. Bishop. It was pro- 
duced the 20th May, 1817, and the principal parts 
were weU sustained by Sinclair, Duruset, and Miss 
Stephens. As Donna Anna she was not equal to 
Madame Fodor, but she was encored in the beautiful 
air in the second act. The success of this production 
originated the practice, of adapting to the English stage 
the most eminent works of foreign composers. 

The operas in which Miss Stephens performed 
were, however, generally very iudifferent, and httle 
worthy even of a passing notice —being nothing more 
than “operatic dramas.” In February, 1821, she 
appeared in the Beggar’s Opera, but very soon after 
she broke with Covent Garden in consequence of dis- 
putes with the manager. She received a salary of 
twenty pounds for playing thrice m each week, but she 
demanded an advance of five pounds a week. The 
manager objected ; there being a rule requiring that hf 
one performer’s salary was raised, all must be advan^ei,'* 
The proprietors offered to make up the amottitiilj’ 
presents, but the popular singer refused 
able arrangement ,* and then she demanded t^^tmds 
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a night. This was peremptorily refased, and she went 
off to Drury Lane, then under the management of 
Elliston. 

She did not agree much better with him ; indeed, he 
did not act well towards her. One of the conditions in 
the articles of agreement entered into by the leading 
performers was that they should not be required to 
appear in pantomimes ; yet, on the production of Har- 
lequin and the Flying Chest, LUiston summoned all his 
singers to take part in the music. Belying on the 
terms of her articles, Miss Stephens paid no attention 
to this call, so BUiston inflicted a heavy fine. She 
was indignant, and remonstrated : “ I never agreed to 
go on in a pantomime,” said she, a little passionately. 

My dear soul,” answered the vyily manager, “ I don't 
wish it. I only want you to join in the chorus off the 
wings ; ” and he retained the fine. 

At Drury Lane Miss Stephens received but little 
attention, owing probably to the exceedingly indif- 
ferent music she was condemned to sing. The pieces 
were at first pretty good, though garbled and mal- 
treated. Dramatised adaptations of Scott’s novels, 
and different ephemeral operettas, formed the reper- 
toire from which Miss Stephens had to choose her 
parts. In August, 1822, she appeared in DerFrmcter, 
with Braham and T. Cook. This opera gave great 
satisfaction to the frequenters of Drury Lane; but 
what with “ introductions ” and “ omissions,” it must 
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have been a droll affair. In 1830, Bishop went over 
to Paris, when Guillaume Tell was at its height of 
popularity. He attended the performance two or three 
times, took notes, literally as well as figuratively, and 
retumiug to England, he produced, iu conjunction with 
Mr. Planche, Safer, the Tell of the Tyrol. This piece 
was very splendidly mounted, and brought forward at 
Covent Grarden, May 1, 1830, with Miss Stephens, 
Madame Vestris, H. Phillips, and Siuclair, in the 
leading characters. 

Miss Stephens’ earnings were now on an average 
about 5,000Z. per annum. The theatre yielded her 
1,500Z. ; the Ancient Concerts produced 330Z. ; the 
oratorios 2001. ; occasional appearances at the Phil- 
harmonic, City Amateur, and the City Concerts, about 
200Z. more. Her earnings by singing at private parties 
could not be computed : by a visit to Ireland alone she 
gained 5,000Z. Young, charming, clever, and rich 
too — ^for she was prudent as fortunate — of a generous 
nature, an affectionate daughter, a kind sister, and an 
amiable friend — some surprise was felt that she should 
not have married. Lord Milton was at one time sup- 
posed to be madly enamoured of the fair English 
songstress ; and the Duke of Devonshire, too, at who^e 
splendid parties she frequently appeared, was th(^l# 
to be in love with her. At last the Earl of I 

widower, who had krog ;h®^,h®| 
offered h^ a od^ohet, j ^ 
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took place, Thursday, March 14, 1838, at his lordship’s 
house in Belgrave Sq[uare. The bridegroom was 
eighty-two, the bride forty-five. The earl settled on 
his bride a splendid jointure, and allowed her to leave 
her relations the whole of her own property, which 
had so long been at their disposal. He survived but 
a short time to enjoy her society, and by his death she 
became Dowager Countess of Esses. 
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MAEY ANNE PATON. 

Towards the end of the last eentniy, a respectable 
and well-educated tutor, named Paton, was at the 
head of a mathematical seminary in Edinburgh, and 
his classes were so numerously attended, that, for a 
considerable time, he was in the receipt of 2,000i. 
per annum. His family consisted of Mary Anfie, 
Isabella, and Ehza. Mary Anne, the eldest, was 
bom in 1802. 

Mary Anne had a gift and a passion for music 
from her earliest childhood. When only two years 
old she could name any tone, or semitone, on hearing 
it sonneted. She sang like a skylark, and was per- 
petually warbling her “ wood-notes wild,” flying about 
the house, and scattering in sportive profusion trOb 
and shakes on every note in her voice. She joyfiil^ 
agreed, while -yet a child, to undergo the dro^;^ 
of .learning the harp and pianoforte, and w^fttllle 
more tl^an four years of age, in 1806, ^ |^kfe>naed 
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on these instruments. Not content mth executing 
the compositions of others, she next insisted on pro- 
ducing some of her own, and in 1807 some fanta- 
sias, etc. were published xmder her name. Her 
infantile talent attracted the notice of the Duchess of 
Buccleugh, with whom, one of her biographers gravely 
asserts, Mary Anne, at the age of Jive, held a corre- 
spondence regarding some of her baby musical 
productions. 

In 1810, Miss Paton appeared at several concerts 
in Edinburgh, where she sang, played on the harp 
and pianoforte, and recited Collins’ “ Ode to the 
Passions ” (a favourite piece with young ladies at 
the period), “Alexander’s Feast,” and some similar 
morceaux. Some of these concerts were patronized by 
the Duchess of Buccleugh, the Duchess of Gordon, 
and other distinguished ladies. The youi^ girl had 
no other instructors, it may be observed, up to this 
time, than her father and mother. This circumstance 
afterwards proved disadvantageous to her in many 
respects, when she came into competition with the 
leading singers of the day. 

Miss Paton inherited her musical abilities by rightful 
descent. Her grandmother, though not a professional 
vocalist, was so good a performer on the viohn, that 
her fame became widely spread in the neighbourhood 
of Strathbogie (now Huntley), in Aberdeenshire, 
where she lived. The Duke of Cumberland, on his 
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way to Culloden, stopped to pay her a visit; and 
was so pleased with the style in which she executed 
some Scotch melodies, that he presented her vpith a 
superb scarf of silk tartan, which was long preserved 
in the family as an honourable testimony to her musical 
skill. 

Mr. Paton quitted Edinburgh about 1811. He 
entertained pecuhar ideas regarding the Christian 
dispensation, and orthodoxy taking the alarm, he 
gradually lost that professional connection which his 
talents and agreeable manners had drawn together; 
he therefore came to London, and opened an academy. 
Meantime, Mary Anne continued her studies, with 
httle or no assistance from masters. She desired to 
place herself under the tuition of Mr. Bishop, but for 
some reason he declined receiving her as a pupil; 
and she met with a similar rebuff from many eminent 
professors, who felt certain that she had no chance 
of success. 

Miss Paton appeared from time to time during 
1812, 1813, and the early part of 1814 at fashionable 
concerts ; but public concerts were then, unfortunately, 
monopolized by a few principal vocalists of acknow- 
ledged reputation, who introduced the pupils of sach 
masters as could easily secure their succ^. Wm' 
Paton offered her services, gratuitously, to 
every manager in the ihetiropi^S} wi^pu4^ 

•with any enoourasgiag respaaSbi' > 
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very much about this period, aud her general educa- 
tion not having advanced in proportion to her musical 
knowledge, her friends coxmselled her temporary 
withdrawal from public ; she therefore refrained from 
singing, except occasionally at private parties. In 
1820 she appeared at the Bath concerts, where she 
made a favourable impression, and she next sang at 
Huntingdon, at two concerts given by the organist 
of that town. 

At last Mr. Morris, of the Haymarket, agreed to give 
her a chance of making an essay on the stage, and 
on the 3rd August, 1822, Miss Baton made her first 
curtsey as Susanna, in the Marriage of Figaro ; foreign 
music with English words beiug now all the vogue. 
She was a very agreeable-lookiug giri ; her figure was 
about the middle height, slender and delicate; her 
bair and eyes were dark, her complexion clear. Her 
face was not very beautiful when in repose, but when 
animated in acting or singing, its expression reflected 
every change of sentiment, and her countenance 
beamed with vivacity. Never was success more decided 
or more deserved. She subsequently performed Bosina 
in the Barher of Seville, and Lydia iu Morning, Noon, 
and Night ; an opera now forgotten : in it she 
iutroduced the Scotch baUad of “Mary of Castle 
Carey,” a ballad in which she had been frequently 
applauded. She also performed Polly in the Beggar’ $ 
Opera. 
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Two months after. Miss Paton was engaged at 
Oovent Grarden, replacing Miss Stephens in the first 
characters. Morris, in his farewell address at the 
Haymarket, alluded most' kindly to her, and eulogized 
her talents. On the 19th October, she made her 
appearance at Covent Garden as PoUy, and repeated 
that character two or three times; but her name 
was suddenly omitted firom the bills until the 7th 
December, when she appeared as Mandane. Curiosity 
was naturally excited as to the reason of this singu- 
lar conduct of the management: the siuger’s indis- 
position had been assigned as the cause, hut the, 
truth soon became known. Miss A. M. Tree, it 
appeared, had peremptorily refused to perform with 
Miss Paton, except on the condition of her rival 
playing second to her, which the quality of their 
respective voices rendered absurd ; besides. Miss Paton 
had been engaged to perform first characters only. 
The part of Susanna in the Marriage of Figaro was 
given to her, and she was announced iu the bills to 
appe^ in that character ; but the manager informed 
her that Miss Tree had refused to play the Countess, 
and begged that she would take the part alternately 
with that of the Countess, that the piece might foe 
brought forward, and her sister singer saved fi^ 
incurring a heavy penally. Miss Paton assenfc^j |to 
this instance only; but was aflerwaxdp: 
the inanager that the saEpe;diSieidtie@ii4llf|iiw^^ 
vhn. n. . ' 
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she conceded the part of Susanna to Miss Tree on 
the first night. To this concession, also, she kindly 
agreed. On her benefit night this season her sister 
Isabella (afterwards of Drury Lane Theatre) made 
her appearance as Letitia Hardy. 

The revival of Shakspeare’s plays with music 
proved a more fertile source of jealousy between the 
rival sirens. In February, 1823, they performed toge- 
ther in the Comedy of Errors. Miss Paton, as Adriana, 
sang the “Willow” song from Othello, and “Come 
live with me and be my love,” very sweetly ; but she 
surpassed herself in “ Lo ! here the gentle lark,” from 
Verms and Adonis. The duet with Miss Tree, “ Tell 
me, where is fancy bred,” was finely executed, and 
Miss Tree performed Luciana charmingly. Jones and 
Duruset were the two Antipholises, and Farren and 
Blanchard were very comic representatives of the two 
Dromios. 

When Miss Stephens’ engagement at the English 
Opera-house was concluded, Miss Paton took her place, 
to execute the music of Der FreischiUz, which was 
produced July 22, 1823. Braham, who had an 
arduous part, exerted himself to the utmost in this 
opera, and Miss Paton, in the grand scena, “ Before 
my eyes beheld him,” displayed her vocal powers to 
the greatest advantage. She was essentially a British 
songstress. Her voice was sweet, brilliant, and 
powerftil, its compass extending from A to D or E, 
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or aboye eighteen or nineteen notes, and her in- 
tonation was correct. “Miss Paton,” said an able 
critic in the Quarterly Musical Review, “ is cer- 
tainly gifted with extraordinary vocal powers, and with 
enthusiasm and intellectual vigour of no common 
kind. She has not yet reached her twenty-first year, 
yet her technical attainments, we are disposed to think, 
are nearly as great as those of any vocalist in this 
country.” But tifciere were certain slight reservations : 
“ her shake,” it was added, “ was too close, too rapid, 
and too hard ; the trifling accent which this grace will 
bear is wrongly placed,” thus depriving it of its value 
in expression, to which every species of ornament 
ought essentially to contribute. “ No difficulties appal 
or embarrass her,” continues the same critic. “ Nor 
is it to the execution of passages as they are written 
that she confines herself. Even in Rossini’s most 
rapid airs she changes, and at the same time multi- 
plies the notes, in a way that few, even of the most 
matured voc^sts, venture to attam.” Of the judgment 
of such alterations the critic declines to speak, merely 
stating a fact which demonstrated Miss Patou’s facility. 
Her style was naturally florid, and she cultivated 
elaborate execution ; it being the fashion of the time to 
admire exuberant ornament. In October, 1628, 
eoBioert ^ven fdc the benefit of the then naoji^t .ISbifIti 
Am&^sgs^ of Music, alnwwt tiie onljf 
night wiaa -secordei to &£» duet ^ wfe 
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Miss Paton and Miss A. M, Tree. This sweet and 
beautiful melody was made “a mere ground for the 
ladies to embroider upon; and they manifested as 
much iagenuity and as much execution as possible, 
though at the expense of sound taste.” In addition 
to the allurement of conscious power, Miss Paton began 
to imitate Catalani, and she did so with success, how- 
ever much it was regretted by true lovers of song. 

Miss Paton had warm sensibihty, and this was 
“ displayed in the vigour with which she embodies 
the conceptions of a composer, not less than in her 
fancy when she varies them. She gives impressive, 
passionate recitative with dignity or pathos, as these 
emotions vary. She can do this from herself.” Un- 
fortunately her finer qualities were sometimes obscured 
by her imitation of Catalani, which was so obvious 
that no one who had ever heard the marvellous Italian 
could avoid remarking it, especially when she sang one 
of Catalani’s airs. “ Miss Paton and Miss Stephens,” 
says anoiher critic, “ are the two greatest English 
singers that we now have, or perhaps that ever co- 
existed (and we say this with a perfect remembrance 
of the claims of Mrs. Salmon, Mrs. Dickons, Miss 
Tree, and Miss Gradden); and our heroine has the 
best ear and the most extensive voice: in bravuras 
she is decidedly superior to her rival, and in many 
ballads equal to her ; witness her ‘ On the Banks of 
Allan Water,’ etc. etc. Miss Paton’s voice is more 
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brilliant, but less soothing than Miss Stephens’ ; and 
this quality, which Miss Stephens possesses so abun- 
dantly, seems a part of her nature. Miss Paton has 
compass, power, smoothness, enunciation; in fact, 
everything that would constitute a great singer, as far 
as singing is an art ; but there is somethiug beyond 
all this to be found. Her personal nature is exqui- 
sitely blended with the effect of art. Miss Stephens 
has a honied sweetness in her tone, a richness that 
seems to spring from her heart to her Kps, and which 
we have found in no one else.” 

At this time Miss Paton became acquainted with 
a young gentleman named Blood, a surgeon of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, who was of good family, and 
(though he did not boast of the circumstance,) was 
a Kneal descendant of the notorious Colonel Blood. 
He was a tall, elegant-lookiug yoimg fellow, was 
accompKshed, and passionately fond of music. He 
moved in good society, and was Kkely to advance in 
his profession, in which he was very skOfol. His 
devotion to music, however, led him astray, and he 
went so far as to make his d§but at the Lyceum, as 
Don Carlos, in the Duenna, which was performed for 
the benefit of a fiiend, when he was warmly applauded.' 
He also performed in DubKn and other places yrith 
much success, and afterwards obtained an essga^emqit 
at the Haymarket Theatre, where he ;f]^ejjH|Sj ^nt 
nnde^ the jaame ' of Dayid^ 
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h,is success was very moderate. Miss Patou being 
engaged at the Haymarket at the same time, performed 
with him in the Beggar’s Opera, and was struck with 
his agreeable manner and handsome figure. A mutual 
attachment was the result of their acquaintance, and 
Mr. Blood made her an offer of marriage, which she 
accepted ; his betrothed then exerted her mfluence with 
the manager, and obtained for bi-m an engagement at 
Covent Garden Theatre. But an unforeseen obstacle 
arose to mar the happiness of the lovers. Mr. Baton, 
angered beyond measure, vehemently refused his 
consent to the match, and threatened the manager 
that if young Blood were permitted to come behind 
the scenes of the theatre to see Miss Paton, he should 
break her engagement. “ If you marry him you will 
work for an adventurer,” said her father : “ if you 
must have a husband, wait, and you wiU, no doubt, get 
a lord.” Bather than injure his betrothed in her pro- 
fession, or with her family, Mr. Blood voluntary threw 
up his own engagement. He had offered to make 
a settlement of 200Z. per annum upon her parents. 

Mary Anne, notwithstanding her father’s opposition, 
at first determined to decide for herself. She said to a 
friend of her lover’s, “ Tell Blood that I would marry 
him, even if he were a shepherd’s boy, and had no 
more than a penny a day.” Indeed, she exceeded him 
m protestations of affection, and a day was ultimately 
fixed for their marriage. But on the very morning 
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that was to see the lovers united, the bride for the 
first time hesitated and drew back ; stating that pru- 
dential motives iudueed her for the present to recede. 
She then abruptly returned her lover’s presents, with 
a message to the effect that he might shortly have occa- 
sion to put them to another use; and the rejected 
lover attempted in vain to gain an explanation of her 
strange conduct. 

Piqued by this treatment, Mr. Blood returned to his 
own profession, and offered his hand to Miss Dance, 
another actress, of whom probably Miss Baton had 
been made jealous ; he was accepted, and they were 
married, and went to reside at Bath, where he practised 
successfdlly as a surgeon. 

Miss Paton was now observed to droop and become 
melancholy : her health appeared to be feiling ; she 
grew thin and wasted, and her aspect excited the 
compassion of every one who saw her. Whether on 
the stage or in the concert-room, every effort at gaiety 
was succeeded by a marked dejection, and ^e seemed 
utterly careless of herself, as if sunk in despair. 
Among the young man of fashion who had the privi- 
lege of going behind the scenes at the theatre, was 
Lord William Leimox, who soon fixed his regards lOn 


young pdma donna. Bis attentions were 
assiduous, and evmtual^ he made hmr 
hand, on condition timt the 
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Miss Paton consented. Post-horses were ordered for 
a precipitate flight, and in 1824 the marriage took 
place, under circumstances of some mystery. Her’ 
father’s prediction was folfiUed: she had “got a 
lord.” 

In 1824, Weber received a proposition from Covent 
Harden to write an opera, and after having long hesi- 
tated on the choice of his subject, he at length chose 
Oheron. As a clever critic observed, “ He could not 
have selected one better adapted to the display of his 
peculiar genius. It contains descriptions of air, of 
earth, and heaven — ^the enchantments of fairy-land, 
the ardour of chivalry, the tenderness of passion, the 
dangers of the sea, and, above aU, the magic powers 
of the ivory horn ; and this variety, which would have 
paralysed an ordinary man, has only roused him to 
commensurate exertion, and affords him a field for the 
more ample display of the glory of his art.” A corre- 
spondence was then opened between the director of the 
theatre and the composer, with reference to the epoch 
in which the scene should be laid ,* this being arranged, 
the management wished to have the piece ready in 
three months. “ Three months 1 ” echoed the com- 
poser, writing back. “ Why, they would not be sufiB.- 
eient to read the libretto and sketch the plan in my 
brain ! ” Indeed, Weber employed nearly eighteen 
months in finishing his task. - 

When Weber arrived in London, his first visit, of 
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coTirse, was to Covent Garden Theatre, where he saw 
his own FrdscMtz performed. His presence was dis- 
covered by the audience, and a storm of enthusiasm 
ensued. In one of his charming letters to his wife, 
he gave an account of his reception, and made some 
remarks on the performance of his opera. The pas- 
sage ought never to be forgotten ; showing, as it does, 
how different was the judgment on the merits of our 
English performers, given by a great German artist, 
from the supercilious tone adopted by many of our so- 
called critics, who think they display their acumen by 
depreciating the talent of their own country. 

“ Could a man,” said Weber, “ wish for more en- 
thusiasm or more love? I must confess that I was 


completely overpowered by it, though I am of a calm 
disposition, and somewhat accustomed to such scenes. 
I know not what I would have given to have had you 
by my side, that you might have seen me in my foreign 
garb of honour. And now, dear love, I can assure 
you that you may be quite at ease, both as to the 
silvers and the orchestra. Miss Paton is a singer of 
the first rank, and will play Reiza divinely. Braham 
not less so, though in a totally different style. There 
are also several good tenors, and I really cannot see 


why the English singing should be so mutfii abuMI. 
The . angers have a perfectly good Italian ' 

.fine toac^ and azpresmon. - ThqliQi'ete^lMlII^. 
icemarlnblq, ^jbut* still 
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ticularly so. In short, I feel quite at ease as to the 
fate of Oheron” 

The production of Oheron was not effected without 
more di ffi culties than Weber had contemplated. In- 
numerable prejudices had to be OTercome, particular 
singers conciliated, alterations made, and repeated 
rehearsals superintended, before the composer could 
inspire the performers with the right spirit of his com- 
position. “Braham,” said he, in one of his letters 
to his wife (March 29, 1826) , “ begs for a grand scena 
instead of his first air, which, in fact, was not written 
for him, and which is rather high. The thought of it 
was at first quite horrible; I would not hear of it. 
At last I promised, when the opera was completed, if I 
had time enough, it should be done; and now this 
grand scena, a confounded battle-piece and what not, 
is lying before me, and I am about to set to work, yet 
with the greatest reluctance. What can I do ? Braham 
knows his public, and is idolized by them. But for 
Germany I shall \eep the opera as it is. I hate the 
air I am going to compose (to-day I hope) by antici- 
pation. Adieu, and now for the battle." 

At rehearsal one of the performers was singing in 
the fashionable style, when Weber, looking attentively 
at him, said, “ I am very sorry you take so much 
trouble.” “ Oh I not at all ! ” was the careless reply. 
“ Yes,” he added, “ but I say yes ; for why do you 
take the trouble to smg so many notes that are not in 
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the book ? ” He disliked the superabundance of florid 
ornamentation which Catalani, Braham, and other 
eminent singers had brought into fashion ; and he dis- 
countenanced as far as possible the habit many singers 
had of slurring over the verses. In one of the pieces 
in Oheron, Miss Baton, with aU her taste and execution, 
was unable to produce the effect intended by the com- 
poser. “ I know not how it is,” she at last exclaimed, 
“but I can never do this as it should be.” “ The reason 
is,” quietly replied Weber, “ because you have not 
studied the words.” 


Oberon was finally produced the 12th April. When 
Weber entered the orchestra the house was filled to 
overflowing, for the expectations of the public had been 
raised to an extraordinary pitch. The audience simul- 
taneously rose and saluted him by huzzas, by waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs. They insisted on encoring 
the overture, and every air was interrupted twice or 
thrice by bursts of applause. 

To Eeiza is allotted the most exquisitely impassioned 
music, and Miss Baton surpassed herself in brilliancy 
and spirit ; her grand scena, “ Ocean, thou mighty 
monster,” was given with surprising energy, and in her 
most finished maimer, and received with rapturous 


delight. The chivalrous character of Sir Huon. 
aligned to Braham, who sang with poweifiEdj^^^; 
Tbs heatiliM, talented Madame wiiH 
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the enchanted hom in the last scene was so hearty and 
natural that the whole house was infected with her mer- 
riment, and echoed it with peals of laughter. The 
scenery, dresses, and decorations were unusually 
splendid, and the scene in the second act, representing 
the reflection of the setting sun in the sea, surpassed 
everything of the kind seen before. 

On the conclusion of the opera Weber was loudly 
called for, hut it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
could be induced to make his appearance at the side- 
scenes. He was too modest to become the “ lion ” of 
musical parties, and consequently at his benefit concert 
the room was not half filled ; “ while on the same 
evening the concert of a favourite Italian singer, at the 
house of one of the nobility, was attended by four 
hundred fashionables, who paid a guinea apiece for 
their tickets.” Just two months after the production 
of Oheron, Weber was found dead in his bed, in his room 
at the house of Sir George Smart. His head was 
resting on his hand as calmly as if in sleep. Ever 
since his arrival m England he had been m a declining 
and precarious state of health, and suffering from many 
anxieties. 

At the Philharmonic Concerts, in August, Miss Paton 
executed a most difficult song from Spohr’s Faust, 
which was sent to her, it was said, only the day before 
the rehearsal. She sang it to perfection. No other 
vocahst in London probably would have undertaken so 
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hazardous a task, and her success displayed her science 
as a musician, and her extreme aptitude. “ Miss 
Paton,” it was agreed, “ has indeed made a vast im- 
provement this season, and taking iuto account her 
various abilities, she is perhaps unrivalled.” It was to 
be regretted that she devoted her attention to such 
miserable trash as she sang on the stage, and scattered 
her energies upon trifles of the moment, iu lieu of 
giving her study to works of an elevated character; but 
her facility enabled her to shine in a great variety of 
styles. “ Taken in all styles, taken as a musician. 
Miss Paton is beyond all question the cleverest female 
siuger we have ; but there is not one song, properly 
so called, in which some one or other does not excel 
her. In' a ballad, the finish, equality, and beauty of 
Miss Stephens’ voicing, her dehcacy and truth, place 
her infinitely above Miss Paton. In execution, Mrs. 
Salmon distances her not less. From mere distraction 


of pursuits she has never attained the gusto of the 
Italian manner; and in the church Miss Travis or any 
of the others exceed her. Yet if the trial were to 
depend upon diversity of talent. Miss Paton would out- 
shine them ah, without equalling, iu their own pro- 
vince, any of them.” 


This year (1826) she was acknowledged and ree^f^ 
as the lady of Lord William Lennox ; but th® , 
hadipciOfYed a most unforttmate cme. , 

the m4p(|gy wiip’s.hoa^ ^ ' 
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when the enrtaia rose to crowded audiences, the public 
, were never certain that they might not be met by a 
medical certificate of Mss Paton’s “ total incapacity 
to play that evening.” • 

At the festivals of Salisbury and York, in 1828, the 
principal siugers were Mesdames Catalani, Caradori, 
Mss Stephens, Mrs. W. Khyvett, and Mss Paton, 
with Braham, Phillips, De Begnis, and others. 
Catalani failed. Mss Paton as evidently rose in the 
general estimation, while Miss Stephens and Madame 
Caradori simply preserved the place they had already 
gained. “ It, perhaps, may with truth be said,” says 
an authority of the period, “ that since the days of 
Mara no one has appeared equal to sustain the majesty 
of such a song as ‘ I know that my Eeueemee liveth.’ 
Mss Paton certamly threw both energy and pathos into 
her singiog, but stiU. it partakes far more of the beau- 
tiftil than the sublime of expression. The truth is,' 
that the mind must possess a ■vigour and solidity 
which rarely consists with the diversity of pursuits 
incidental to a modem professional life ; and perhaps 
, it requires those severe studies and trains of thought 
which lead to the production of a composer in the great 
ecclesiastical style.” 

An estrangement from her husband, followed by a 
divorce, terminated her unlucly^ marriage. For her 
second husband Mss Paton selected Mr. Wood, a 

f 

kind-hearted young vocalist, who had lately appeared 
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on the Covent G-arden boards. He was a fine and 
rather good-looking man, with a very sweet and agree- 
able voice, and, in some characters, was a pretty good 
actor. Mrs. Wood gradually recovered her health, 
which as Lady William Lennox she had lost ; and the 
cheerfulness and gaiety of early days returned. 

Her first appearance in public after her marriage 
with Mr. Wood, was on February 24, 1829, at Covent 
G-arden, as Eeiza, in Weber’s Oberon. HI health had 
been assigned as the cause of her long absence from 
the stage, and when she first became visible to the 
audience, through the mist which envelopes the figure 
of Keiza on her appearance to Sir Huon, she was 
greeted by enthusiastic applause, which lasted several 
mmutes, and on coming forward the ovation was re- 
newed with equal vigour, and protracted to undue 
length. Her powers were found to be unimpaired, 
and were never more brilliantly displayed. Mr. Wood 
appeared as Sir Huon for the first time, and his vocal 
and dramatic efforts were spirited and energetic. 

Mrs. Wood was engaged at the King’s Theatre in 
1831, being the first Englishwoman after Cecilia Davies 
who “ achieved that distinction -without a certificate of 


character from Italy.” Her debut took place the ^ 
April, in the opera of La Gemrentoh. Ih. so fine.ah^^!<Eie 


for sound as the King’s Theatre, her full rich i 
heird to great advantage. Hmr enuneia&^l j) 
■wm admfraM^' aad her' .eorrecfe 
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ledge of music were fully appreciated by the critical 
audience. On the 17th, Pacini’s absurd opera, L’ Ul- 
timo Giorno di Pompeii, was produced for the benefit of 
Signor Davide. Many persons did not much relish 
Da-yide’s style. It was well said that “ he sang too 
much in italics ; ” and he was characterized as a singer 
who “united the extrayagancies with the beauties of 
genius.” 

Prom the King’s Theatre Mrs. Wood went to Drury 
Lane, where she appeared in the Barber of Seville. 
Her singing was exquisite: the lesson song at the 
pianoforte in particular was given with extraordinary 
power and effect. Mr. Wood was only passable as 
Almaviva, and Henry Phillips, though he sang the music 
of Pigaro with great beauty and science, was deficient 
in mercurial vivaeity. An English version of Bobert 
le Diable was produced at Drury Lane, 20th February, 
1832. The cast was a pretty good one : Robert, 
Mr. Wood; Bertram, H. Phillips; Eaimbaut, Tem- 
pleton ; Isabel, Miss Ayton ; Alice, Mrs. Wood. The 
following night, a rival adaptation was brought out at 
Covent Harden, under the title of the Fiend Father. 

Tempting offers induced Mr. and Mrs. Wood to cross 
the Atlantic in 1840. They appeared first at the Park 
Theatre, New York, and were greatly liked in America. 
A ludicrous incident marked their stay at Philadelphia. 
There was a shabby couple who desired to have the 
eclat of engaging the celebrated English prima donna 
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to sing at one of their parties, and sent her an inyita- 
tion. Being indisposed, Mrs. Wood declined, hut they 
so urgently pressed her that she consented to join the 
party. When the entertainments of the evening had 
fairly commenced, and several ladies among the visi- 
tors had sung, the hostess invited Mrs. Wood to seat 
herself at the piano, as the company -would be delighted 
to hear her beautiful voice ; but Mrs. Wood, -with a 
very serious countenance, begged to be excused. At 
first the astonishment created by this refusal was 
evinced by a dead silence and a fixed stare; but 
at length the disappointed hostess burst out, saying, 
“ What ! not sing, Mrs. Wood ! why, it was for this 
that I invited you to my party, and I told all my guests 
jthat you were coming.” “ That quite alters the case,” 
said Mrs. Wood; “ I was not at aU aware of this, or I 
should not have refused ; but since you have invited 
me professionally, I shall of course sing immediately!” 
“ What a good creature,” rejoined the hostess ; “I 
thought you could not persist in refusing me.” So 
Mrs. Wood sang the entire evening, giving every song 
she was asked for, and being encored several tunes. In 
the morning, to the utter consternation of the rich, 
parmmonious couple, a bill for 200 dollars was pre-' 


sented to them from Mr. Wood for his wife’s - profe 
sonal services, which of course they had ,toipa,y4i j jil j 
On their return, Mr. and Mrs. Wf^-iuli^^ 
invested: d;h^; earhii^' ilm 

, , 1 mi' ' 


VOL. n. 
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in Yorkshire, intending to retire and enjoy the ease 
and quiet which they had fairly won. But either 
a life of excitement had destroyed Mrs. Wood’s taste 
for retirement, or the offers which she receiTed from 
managers were too seducing; for when, in 1836, 
Bossini’s Cenerentola was brought out at Covent 
Garden, April 13, under the title of Cinderella, the 
Fairy Quern and the Little Glass Slipper, Mrs. Wood 
performed Cinderella, playing the part with extreme 
simplicity, and singing with irreproachable taste. The 
music had been adapted by Mr. Lacy, who made liberal 
additions from the other works of Bossini. 

Mrs. Wood afterwards appeared with Malibran, in 
the Marriage of Figaro, for the benefit of Charles 
Kemble ; and in 1837 she sang at Drury Lane in the 
Sonmrnhvla, etc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood again retired to their Yorkshire 
home, where a new whim suddenly seized the lady, 
who had always been rather eccentric. She resolved 
to change her creed, turn Catholic, and become a nun ; 
and in February, 1843, she withdrew to the convent at 
Micklegate Bar, Yorkshire. Her husband, uniformly 
kind and indulgent, was convinced that her ascetic 
fancy would soon die away, and as she took no irrevo- 
cable vow to lead a monastic life, but was only a pro- 
bationer, he was content to await her return. Some 
maheious persons having spread a rumour that he 
had by his ill-treatment driven her to adopt this 
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course, she published a letter exculpating her hus- 
band. 

Knding she had no vocation for conventual life, 
Mrs. Wood quitted the convent, July, 1843, and re- 
turned to her home. Shortly afterwards she, with her 
husband, accepted a professional engagement, and 
appeared first at Leeds, where Mrs. Wood sang and 
played on the organ. In 1844 she was singing in 
opera at the Princess’s Theatre. 

Mis. Wood continues to live in the neighbourhood 
of Leeds, in great peace and comfort; varying her 
occupations by taking a few pupils, some of whom 
have gained distinction. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

■WILHELMINA SCHEODEK UEYEIENT. 

Sophia Scheoder was the Siddons of G-ermany. Her 
profound sensibility and fine perception of character, 
and her splendid elocution combined with a majestic 
form, rendered her one of the finest tragic actresses of 
her time. She was for years the ornament of the dra- 
matic stage of Germany, where she made herself cele- 
brated in the parts of Phedre, Medea, Lady Macbeth, 
M4rope, Sapho, Jeanne de Montfaucon, and Isabella 
in the Braut von Messina. 

Wilhelmina, the daughter of Madame SchrOder, 
was bom at Hamburg, October 6th, 1806. Her 
mother destined her for the stage, for which she 
was educated, and in her fifth year the child appeared 
on the Hamburg stage as a little Cupid ; and in her 
tenth danced in the ballet . at the Imperial Theatre of 
Vienna. However, she did not long remain in the 
ballet ; for with the development of her powers came 
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ambition, and, what is more important, sMll and expe- 
rience. Her mother, who wished her to perform in 
tragedy, obtained for her an appearance at the Burg- 
theater of Vienna, where she appeared, in her fifteenth 
year, in the part of Axicie in the Phedre of Kacine. 
She then performed the character of Luise in Cabale 
und Liehe, and soon rose to be the representative of 
high tragedy ; appealing as Ophelia iu Hamlet, Beatrice 
in the Braut von Messina, and other leading parts. 

The fcill scope of her genius, however, was not yet 
apparent. She then Imew nothing of music ; but at last 
she was able to study under the direction of an Italian 
master, named Mazzatti, who resided in Vienna. 

She made her d6but in opera, January 20, 1821, as 
Pamina in Mozart’s Zaviberfiote at the Vienna Theatre. 
The beauty of her voice, her imposing figure and 
deportment, and her power of expressing emotion, 
produced a favourable impression. In stature she was 
above the middle height, and her figure was fully 
developed; though not handsome, but rather the 
reverse, her countenance had a sweet, noble, frant 
espression ; and when excited by the ardour of feeling, 
her physiognomy was Ml of fire and passion. 
voice was a mellow soprano, which had the taue 
metallic ring, and united softness with power, iaM 
compass, though it was 'deficient in ;fieuab3i^ti ,)j$ 
intonatimi was -remadinMy perfectt^ 
smgidarly disinet, i 
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She speedily became a faYOurite, but ber tritunpb 
was achieved by her performance of Leonora in the 
Fidelio of Beethoven, in which she eclipsed aU who 
had preceded her. This opera was represented for the 
festival of the Emperor’s birthday, and the young 
debutante drew down thunders of applause. The cha- 
racter itself excites the deepest sympathy, and there 
are some most pathetic situations iu the scenes where 
Leonora appears. Schroder’s performance throughout 
was thrilling, but in the scene where Leonora enters 
the dungeon, her delineation of the agonizing emotions 
which rend the heart of the wife, was perfectly electri- 
fying. She had studied this character profoundly. 
Her account of her first performance is very interesting. 

“ When I was studying the character of Fidelio at 
Vienna,” she herself says, “I could not attain that 
which appeared to me to be the desired and natural 
expression at the moment when Leonora, throwing 
herself before her husband, holds out a pistol to the 
G-ovemor, with the words ‘Kill first his wife!’ I 
studied and studied in vain, though I did aJl I could 
to place myself mentally in the situation of Leonora. 
I had pictured to myself the situation, but I felt that 
it was incomplete, without knowing why or wherefore. 
Well, the evening arrived; the audience knows not 
with what feelings an artiste, who enters seriously into 
a part, dresses for the representation. The nearer 
the moment approached, the greater was my alarm. 
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When it did arrive, and as I ought to have sung the 
ominous ■words, and pointed the pistol at the Governor, 
I fell into such utter tremor at the thought of not 
being perfect in my character, that my whole frame 
trembled, and I thought I should have fallen. Now, 
only fancy how I felt when the whole house broke 
forth into enthusiastic shouts of applause, and what I 
thought when, after the curtain fell, I was told that 
this moment was the most effective and powerful of 
my whole representation. So that which I could not 
attain with evejy effort of mind and imagination, was 
produced at this decisive moment by my unaffected 
terror and anxiely. This result, and the effect it had 
upon the public, taught me how to seize and compre- 
hend the incident, so that which at the first represen- 
tation I had hit upon unconsciously, I adopted in full 
consciousness ever afterwards in this part.” 

Not even Malibran could equal her in the imper- 
sonation of this character. Never was dramatic per- 
formance more completely, more intensely affecting, 
more deeply pathetic, truthfnl, tender, and powerM. 

Some persons regarded her as more of a tragedian 
than a singer. “Her voice, since I have known it,” 
observes Mr. Chorley (Modern German Musk), “was 
capable of conveying poignant or tender expresrioii 
hut it was hjfirsh and tom — ^not so inflexfi&le as il^i^; 
rest. Mkdame BehnSdar Bevrimit reBuNel! th 
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and intense as was her assumption of the parts she 
attempted, her desire , of presenting herself first was 
little less Yehement — there is no possibility of an opera 
being performed by a company, each of whom should 
be as resolute as she was neTer to rest, never for an 
instant to allow the spectator to forget his presence. 
She eared not whether she broke the flow of the com- 
position by some cry heard on any note, or in any 
scale — hy even speaking some word, for which she 
would not trouble herself to study a right musical 
emphasis or inflexion — provided, only, she succeeded 
in eontinuiag to arrest the attention. Hence, in part, 
arose her extraordinary success in Fidelio. That opera 
contaias, virtually, only one acting character, — and 
with her it rests to intimate the thrilling secret of the 
whole story, to develop this link by link, in presence 
of the public, and to give the drama the importance 
of terror, suspense, and rapture. When the spell is 
broken, by exhibiting the agony and the struggle of 
which she is the innocent victim ; if the devotion, the 
disguise, and the hope of Leonora, the wife, were not 
for ever before us, the interest of the prison-opera 
would flag and wane into a cheerless and incurable 
melancholy. This Madame Schroder Devrient took 
care that it should never do, From her first entry 
upon the stage, it might be seen that there was a pur- 
pose at her heart, which could make the weak strong, 
and the timid brave ; quickening every sense, nerving 
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every fibre, arming its possessor with disguise against 
curiosity, with persuasion more powerful than any 
obstacle, with expedients equal to every emergency. . . 
What Pasta would be, in spite of her uneven, rebel- 
lious, uncertain voice — a most magnificent singer — 
Madame Schroder Devrient did not care to be ; though 
nature, I have been assured by those who heard her 
sing when a girl, had blessed her with a fresh; deli- 
cious soprano voice.” 

Her fame increasing, the Fraulein Schroder resolved 
to undertake an art-tour in G-ermany. Early in 1823 
she appeared at Cassel, producing a great sensation in 
Emmeline, Pamina, and Agathe. Seldom had any 
performer achieved such a popularity. Prom thence 
she went to Dresden, where she met with Carl 
Devrient, a clever vocahst from Berlin, with an agree- 
able voice, youthful and fresh. He was a favourite 
with the public, and as a tragedian he disputed the 
histrionic crown with Herr Seydelmann of Stuttgart. 
The Dem. SchrQder was very much charmed with this 
young singer, who reciprocated the sentiment, and 
they were married; but the union did not prove a 
happy one. 

Por some time Madame Sehrbder Devrient remained 


at Dresden. Her most noticeable performance ifi, 
was Emryanthe, with IMame Punk, Hepr, i 

Hqp JdeyefT,; Por a short .tjme site ^ 

but | ^ 1 < 
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operas there were Cherubini’s Fanisha, Spohx's Jessonda 
(iu which she sang with MdUe. Voltheim, Bergmann, 
and Meyer) , and the Barber of Seville, in which Berg- 
mann performed Almaviva, and Keller, Bartolo. She 
was still performing there in 1826 and 1827. In 
1828 she went to Prague, and thence to Berlin, where 
her marriage was dissolved judicially. She had one 
hoy, bom in 1824. At Berlin she appeared at both 
theatres in the chefs-d’oeuvre of Weber, with the 
utmost success. Spontmi at first conceived against 
her a violent antipathy ; but this did not prevent her 
from obtaining the most astonishing success, especially 
in the part of EuTyanthe, She then went to Vienna, 
where she performed with Cramolini and Madame 
Gritnbaum. 

A troupe of (lerman singers, headed by Madame 
Fischer, a pretty, tall blonde, with a fresh voice, , 
went to Paris in 1830. Madame Schroder Devrient 
formed one of this company, and made her debut in 
May at the Th6S,tre Louvois (then under the direction 
of Eockel), in Der Freisehutz.. She was terribly 
agitated, but the encouragement which she received 
reassured her. The critics were delighted with the 
beauty and finish of her slyle. Madame Boland, 
Woltereck, and Wieser sang with her in' Der Frei~ 
seMtz. She repeated the principal parts of her reper- 
toire in Fidelia, Don Giovanni, etc., and also appeared, 
with Haitzinger, Wieser, and Madame Schmidt, in 
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Weber’s Oheron, and in tbe Serail of Mozart. Her 
success was particularly marked in Fidelio. 

Eetuming to Germany, Madame Schroder Deyrient 
appeared next in Berlin with triumph, together with 
Scheckner and Sontag. in 1832 she was again in 
Paris, Mfilling an engagement of a year, when she 
imprudently accepted a proposition made to her by 
the manager of the Theatre Italien to sing in a 
language and in the style of a school for which she 
had not the necessary qualifications. The theatre 
opened September 1, with a splendid company : Pasta, 
MaJibran, Schroder Deyrient, Eubini, Bordogni, and 
Lablache. The illness of Madame Pasta rendered it 


necessary for Schroder to appear in Anna BoUna, 
in which she failed completely. Bellini’s Pirata was 
afterwards brought out with a decided success, to 
which the singing and acting of Madame Deyrient 
and Eubini powerfully contributed. Madame Dey- 
rient performed the part of the heroine with great 
taste and expression, improying as she became more 
familiar with the usages of the Italian stage. On 
the 22nd Noyember, she performed Desdemona for 
MaJibran’s benefit, Eubini being the Moor. Madame 
Deyrient had certainly moments of inspiration in this 


performance, but she was not Desdemona. 

In 1832, Mr. Monck M^on became le 
King's Theatre, at a rmit of <16, COCK. ; ; iElei 
dabbL^ 8|;]|me in 
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and composed a small opera, and was quite a musical 
enthusiast. His plans and projected improvements 
were of the most novel character, and on the most 
extensive scale, for he engaged an excellent company, 
not only of Italian, but of French and German singers. 
Among the latter he brought forward Schroder Dev- 
rient, who appeared in her favourite operas with 
Mdlle. Schneider and Herr Hait 2 dnger; the latter a 
tenor, who sang with great feeling, but sometimes too 
vehemently. Madame Devrient also performed in Italian 
opera, appearing as Desdemona in Otello, July 17. 
On this occasion Eoderigo’s serenade was sung by 
Donzelli, who was the Otello. The English public 
did not care much about the German cantatrice, but 
the critics were delighted with her genius. “We 
know not,” said one, “ how to say enough of Madame 
Schroder Devrient, without appearing extravagant, 
and yet the most extravagant eulogy we could pen 
would not come up to our idea of her excellence. 
She is a woman of first-rate genius ; her acting skilful, 
various, impassioned: her singing pure, scientific, 
and enthusiastic. Her whole soul is wrapt in her 
subject; yet she never for a moment oversteps the 
modesty of nature.” This season was a most disastrous 
one to the unfortunate Mr. Monck Mason, who not 
only sacrificed his money and his energies, but was 
most unjustly attacked and lampooned. 

The foUovting year Mr. Bunn engaged Madame 
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Schroder Deyrient to perform on alternate nights 
■with Malihran, the company being abruptly transferred 
from Drury Lane to Covent Garden. The first piece 
in -which the Germans performed -was Mozart’s Zauber- 
jlote, produced for the first time on the English stage. 
Haitzinger, Dobler — a fine deep musical bass — and 
Madame Uetz — a very excellent actress, and a singer 
of great merit — supported the chief parts -with Madame 
Schroder Devrient ; but it -was not a success. Weber’s 
Euryanthe v^as also brought forward, for the first time 
in England ; and of course Madame Schroder Devrient 
performed in Fidelio. 

In January, 1834, she was engaged at Berlin, where 
she was to sing in twelve operas by native composers : 
Fidelio, Don Giovanni, Euryanthe, Oberon, and others. 
From thence she went to Yienna and to Bussia. In 
March, 1835, she was at Dresden ; by May, in Leipzig ; 
then returning to Dresden, she obtained a cong6 of 
eighteen months to go to Italy, where she was 
welcomed with great enthusiasm. She paused at 
Breslau, giving in that town some representations 
which threw the public into a frenzy of rapture, 
according to the journals of the time. They con- 
ducted her in triumph to her dwelling, where tb^ 
orchestra of the theatre had prepared a smrmad^ |cn| 
her. : She was in Vienna , m 1836 
Tadolini, ,.Genaro, ^d Gedli, singiiig^ 

:et#i i i , ; J,:i, 
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Th.e managers of Drury Lane appKed to her in 
1887 to supply the place of Madame de Beriot, and 
the people of Dresden — where she was performing 
"when she entered into the engagement — gave her a 
flattering ovation before her departure. She personated 
the character of Euryanthe, and when the enthusiasm 
was at its height, Mdlle. Wust approached m her 
character of Eglantine, and presented a heautifol 
chaplet of flowers to the heroine of G-erman song, 
reciting at the same time a complimentary address. 

Madame Schroder Devrient played in Fidelia, for 
the flrst time in English, May 14th. The whole per- 
formance was lamentably inferior to that at the Opera- 
house in 1832. Norma was produced dime 26th, 
Schroder Devrient being seconded by Wilson, Giubilei, 
and Miss Betts. She was either very ill-advised or 
over-confident, for her “massy” style of singing was 
totally at variance with the light beauty of Bellini’s 
music. Her conception of the character, however, 
was in the grandest style of histrionic art. “The 
sibyls of Michael Angelo are not more grand,” ex- 
claimed one critic ; “ but the vocalisation of Pasta and 
Grisi is whoUy foreign to her.” During this engage- 
ment, Madame Schrpder Devrient was often unable to 
perform from serious illness. She took her benefit 
July 7th, when La Sonnamhula was performed; and 
Tuesday the 16th, the theatre closed with Fidelia. 

From England she went to the Lower Rhine. 
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In 1839, she was at Dresden, with Herr Tichatschek, 
one of the first tenors of G-ermany, a handsome 
man, with a powerful, sweet, and extensive voice. 
In June, 1841, she gave a performance at Berhn, 
to assist the Parisian subscription for a monument to 
Cherubini. The opera was Les Deux Journees, in 
which she took her favourite part of Constance. 
The same year she sang at Dresden, with the 
utmost success, iu a new role in Goethe’s Tasso, 
in which she was said to surpass her Fidelia. She 
then went to Leip 2 dg, and early the next year returned 
to Dresden. 

For some years Madame SchrSder Devrient resided 
in perfect seclusion in the little town of RochHtz, in 
Saxony. She was almost forgotten, when suddenly 
she reappeared on the stage at Dresden, as Romeo, in 
Bellini’s I Montecchi ed i Capuletti. Although not so 
great a singer as in the days when she had been 
accustomed to carry away her audiences by the irre- 
sistible power of her performance, yet her success was 
immense. Shortly after, Gluck’s Iphigmie en A^lMs 
was revived. Madame Schroder Devrient performed 
Clytemnestra ; Johanna Wagner, Iphig6nie; Mitter- 
wurzer, Agamemnon ; Tichatschek, Achilles. 

She was again at Dresden in 1849, when A© 
married a rich Livonian propiStaire named 
with whmn she retired to Li7onk|. I i 
hmr mother 'died at Ratidmt^,' iii' 
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advanced age of eighty-four. The Emperor Francis I. 
paid Madame SchrSder an honour which no other 
G-erman artiste ever received. He ordered her por- 
trait to be dravm in all her principal characters, 
and placed in the collection in the Imperial Museum. 

About 1854, Scudo saw Madame Schroder Devrient 
at Paris, in many exclusive houses, and in a pubhc 
concert, “where she sang with a very weak voice the 
melodies of Schubert.” She was a woman of intelli- 
gence and acute observation; as an artiste, full of 
impetuosity and ardour; a lyric tragedian perhaps, 
rather than a singer in the ordinary sense of the word. 
She might be said to belong to the group of singers who 
were the interpreters of that school of dramatic music 
which arose in Germany after the death of Mozart. 

Her son, Carl Devrient, appeared in 1857 with his 
father at Hanover, in Don Carlos, on the anniversary 
of the birthday of Schiller. 

Madame Schroder Devrient died February 9th, 1860, 
at Cologne. The following year her bust was placed 
in the Opera-house at Berlin. 

The great German artiste, whose life was much 
agitated by a variety of adventijres, left a kind of 
journal wherein she recorded her different impressions, 
and which testified how much she had suffered 
during a career replete with triumphs. One of the 
Leipzig papers published numerous extracts from this 
journal. 



CHAPTEK V. 


HENRIETTA SONTAG. 

Henbietta Sontag, or Soentag, bom May 13, 1805, 
at Coblentz, was a graceM and vivaciotis child, with a 
lovely silver-toned voice, and the darling of her father, 
who was an actor of genteel comedy. Prom her 
cradle she was destined by her parents for their 
own profession, and when six years old, appeared for 
the first time on the stage, at the Court theatre of 
Hesse Darmstadt, in an opera entitled Donau Weibchen 
(the Daughter of the Danube) , Her infantine pretti- 
ness, her naivete, her joyousness, her silver-toned 
voice, and the accuracy of her intonation made her a 
pet at once. In her eighth year, her voice had already 
acquired much steadiness, and to gratify neighbours 
and Mends, Henrietta’s mother would place her on the 
table and bid her smg. A distinguished traveller 
relates having seen her sing in this manner the grand- 
aria of the “ Queen of Night,” in ihe 
arms hanffli:^ beside hei?, and hereyelcfiloi'Sing 
of a butierfiy, while yoice^ 
von. n.' 
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of angelic tone, flowed as unconsciously as a limpid 
rill from the mountain side.” 

In her ninth year, Henrietta lost her father, when the 
widowed Madame Sontag took her daughters to Prague, 
where Henrietta played the parts of children under 
the direction of Weber, then chef-d’orchestre of the 
theatre. These early successes obtained for her, as a 
very special favour, permission to attend the courses 
of the Conservatoire of Prague, although she had not 
yet attained the prescribed age — ^twelve — she being 
only eleven. During four years she here studied vocal 
music, the pianoforte, and the elements of harmony. 
Pixis, for whom she always retained a lively affection, 
taught her the piano ; Bayer, the celebrated flutist, 
and Madame Czezka instructed her in vocalization ; 
and the maltre de chapeUe, Trihens4e, taught her the 
rudiments of music ; and she successively won the prize 
in every class of this great school of music. 

A sudden indisposition of the prima donna gave 
Henrietta an unexpected opportunity of appearing in 
the rather important part of the Princesse de Navarre, in 
Boieldieu’s opera of Jean de Fans. She was then only 
fifteen, and being very small, the little vocalist was. 
supplied with heels four inches high, so when the little 
prodigy appeared on her cork pedestals, the house was 
filled with cheers and acclamations; but the emotion 
which agitated her did not injure her success. Her 
next part was the far more difficult one of the heroine 
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in Paer’s fine opera, Sargino. The brilliant success 
she had aehieTed decided her career, and, leaYing the 
Conservatoire, she went to Vienna, where she had an 
opportunity of hearing Madame Fodoj:, who was 
engaged at the theatre there. Admiring the talents of 
the French cantatrice, Henrietta endeavoured to im- 
press on her mind the practical lessons which she thus 
received, and which were as profitable as aU the 
studies she' had pursued in the Conservatoire. The 
admiration was reciprocated by Madame Fodor, who, 
on hearing the young girl sing for the first time, 
exclaimed, — 

“ Had I her voice, I should hold the entire world at 
my feet ! ” 

Singing alternately in German and Italian opera, 
with the most experienced colleagues, Rubini amongst 
others, Henrietta Sontag was perfected iu the two 
languages, and was enabled at the same time to choose 
between the brilliancy of Italian music and the 
sober profondity of the German school. The’ English 
Ambassador, Earl Clanwdlliam, became one of her 
most ardent admirers j he followed her to the theatre, 

I 

to concerts, and even in her walks to church. Sontag, 


in German, means Stmday, and the Viennese wit? 
nicknamed the ambassador Earl Mcmtag, as Mop^j 
foEows Sunday. ■ . 
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the leading part ; but the public were so little pleased 
that they called the opera UEnnuyante. With the ex- 
ception of the chorus of huntsmen, the music was not 
hked. 

Mdlle. Sontag, in 1824, was engaged to sing in 
German opera at the theatre of Leipzig. She gained 
great applause by the manner in which she interpreted 
the Freischlltz and the Eurymthe of Weber, then almost 
in their flush of noyelty. Her young sister Nina per- 
formed at the same time in children’s characters. Here 
commenced the serious part of her art life. 

Henrietta’s voice was a pure soprano, reaching, 
perhaps, j&rom A, or B, to D in alt, and though uniform 
in its quality, it was a little reedy in the lower notes, 
but its flexibility was marvellous : in the high octave, 
from F to C in alt, her notes rang out hke the tones 
of a silver bell. The clearness of her notes, the 
precision of her intonation, the fertility of her inven- 
tion, and the facility of her execution, were displayed 
in brilliant flights and lavish fioriture ,* her rare flexi- 
bility being a natural gift, cultivated by taste and 
incessant study. It was to the example of Madame 
Fodor that Mdlle. Sontag was indebted for the 
blooming of those dormant qualities which had till 
then remained undeveloped. The ease with which 
she sang waiS perfectly captivating ; and the neatness 
and elegance of her enunciation combined with the 
■sweetness and brilliancy of her voice, and her perfect 
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intonation, to render her execution faultless, and its 
effect ravishing. She appeared to sing with the 
volubility of a bird, and to experience the pleasure 
she imparted. To use the language of a critic of that 
day, “ All passages are alike to her, but she has appro- 
priated some that were hitherto believed to belong to 
instruments — ^to the pianoforte and the violin, for 
instance. Arpeggios and chromatic scales, passages 
ascending and descending, she executed in the same 
m ann er that the ablest performers on these instru- 
ments execute them. There was the firmness and 


the neatness that appertain to the pianoforte, while 
she would go through a scale staccato with the 
precision of the bow. Her great art, however, lay in 
rendering whatever she did pleasing. The ear was 
never disturbed by a harsh note. The velocity of her 
passages was sometimes uncontrollable, for it has been 
observed that in a division, say of four groups of 
quadruplets, she would execute the first in exact time, 
the second and third would iucrease in rapidity, so 
much that in the fourth she was compelled to decrease 
the speed perceptibly, in order to give the band the 
means of recovering the time she had gained.” 

MdHe. Sontagwas of middle stature, neither fiiU nor 


slender, with a face expressive of dehcacy, sensil»l^« > 
and modesty united ; she had light hair (between > 

*and auburn), fair complexion, huge 
pencilled : and roofer j 
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of sweetness and good-humour; but her features 
were by no means striking, or capable of viYaeious or 
tragic expression. Her elegant form,, the delicacy of 
her features, the exquisite proportion of her hands 
and feet, and her beautiful and soft expressive eyes, 
completed the enchantment exercised by this fair 
cantatriee. She could not command, but she won 
admiration by her easy, quiet, and reserved, yet artless 
and xmaffected, lady-like demeanour. As an actress, 
though not great, she justly claimed applause. Neither 
in her action nor in her singing did she display any 
grandeur or depth of feeling; but while she could not 
aspire to be a tender and unpassionate Leonora, a 
thrilling Medea, she was a captivating Bosina, a 
bewitching Susanna. In light and elegant comedy, 
whether as actress or singer, she has rarely been 
excelled. She possessed aU the originality of her 
own nation, while emulating the flexibility of the 
Italians. With equal skiU she could render the works 
of Eossmi, Mozart, Weber, and Spohr, joining to the 
verve and power of the Gi-erman the volubility and 
facility of French and Italian singers. 

Such was her success in Leipzig that she was called 
to Berlin, to sing in the Koenigstadt Theater. Her 
studies at Vienna had prepared her to sing in the 
operas of Bossini; but the music of this illustrious 
maestro, which was enthuaastically admired in the 
capital of Austria, was not duly estimated at Berlin. 
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Mdlle. Sontag was therefore chiefly heard ia some 
G-erman operas, in which she gained great renown 
throughout G-ermany, and she made the fortune of the 
theatre which possessed her. It was not merely 
admiration and delight which she inspired, but an 
enthusiasm which manifested itself in the most extra- 
vagant demonstrations of rapture whenever she ap- 
peared. The old King of Prussia received her at his 
Court with paternal kindness. 

About this time MdMe. Sontag became acquainted 
with Count Eossi, a Piedmontese nobleman, then 
secretary to the Legation of Sardinia at Berlin, and 
their marriage was arranged to take place. 

After a sojourn of two years at Berlin, MdEe. 
Sontag determined to visit Paris. When she announced 
her intention, the Berlin public were very angry; 
they told her she might either go or stay, for they 
didn’t care in the least, while they vented their spleen 
in very unequivocal marks of resentment, and, to 
spite her, petted a rival singer. Such conduct was 
not calculated to induce her to forego her intentions, 
and at the end of May, 1826, she profited by a cong4, 
which was granted her, to go to the French capital. 

In the Parisian salons, in the daily papers, in the 
cafes and restaurants, people laughed at the idea of la 
fet^ AUemande, who was daring enough to 
in the part of Bosina in II JBwbim 
What au^cious self-eonfldanc^^ ibis i -U- ^ns 
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German Fran must be endowed with, to dare to step on 
a scene where Pasta, Cinti, and Fodor had shone ! It 
was ridiculous ! What could M. le Vieomte Sosth^ne 
de la Eochefoucauld he dreaming of ? 

On the 15th June, Mdlle. Sontag appeared, and 
curiosity to hear how the «German vocalist would mal- 
treat the music of Kossini caused the theatre to he 
filled to overflowing. The audience expected to see a 
hold, robust songstress with a harsh voice. What was 
their amazement when there flitted on to the stage, in 
aU her shy, blushing beauty, a young girl of scarce 
twenty summers, whose aspect at once disarmed 
criticism. The first silvery tones of her voice hi 
recitative produced a reaction in her favour; thun- 
ders of applause broke forth, and the singer’s courage, 
which had wavered for a moment, was now assured. 
Her execution of the air with Rode’s variations, in the 
second act, distanced even Madame Catalani, who had 
till then been invincible. The enthusiasm of the 
Parisian public rose to its fall height, and was un- 
dimioished by twenty-three subseq[uent representa- 
tions ; and she immediately received the appropriate 
sobriquet of the Nightingale of the North. 

The principal operas in which she appeared were, 
n Barhiere, La Donna del Lago, and L’ltaliana in 
Algieri. In this last, the leading airs were trans- 
posed for a soprano voice. On the occasion of her 
benefit she was crowned on the stage, and elegant 
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devices of a complimentary Mnd were thrown at her 
feet. The charming young G-erman was petted and 
caressed by the Parisian aristocracy, and, through 
the Prussian Ambassador, she was honoured with a 
state dinner. She was presented to Alexander von 
Humboldt and to the Princess Balbergischen, and 
required no letters of introduction to render her 
welcome in the highest circles. At the house of 
Talleyrand, the yoimg cantatrice being introduced, by 
the Duchess of Dino, to Madame de Baudemont the 
strong-minded Duchess von Lothringen, was thus com- 
plimented : “ I would not desire that my daughter were 
other than you.” The society of a German singer — ■ 
a thing before unheard of — was now sedulously courted 
by ladies of the highest fashion in Paris; and Benjamin 
Constant and his wife (the Countess Hardenberg) made 
her acquainted with the §lite of the Eepubhcan party. 

Madame Catalard, it is reported, declared of hpr, 
“ EUe est la premiere de son genre, mais son genre 
n’est pas le premier;” and a professor of great repu- 
tation and experience introduced a celebrated flute- 
player to her in these words — “ Ecco il tuo rivale ! ” 

Mdlle, Sontag was always supposed to be on the 
point of marriage, and princes, muslGians, romantic 
young heroes, were imagined by turns to aspire to the 
honour of her hand, and to be dying of lore .fo| 

No singer was ever rumoured to hapfei^Jjacj^j; 
honourably di^sed lovers at her fe^; : 
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of celebrity,* and a gentleman of high rank, asked 
her ia marriage about this time : but she rejected both 
offers, without reserve, yet with kiudness and delicacy ; 
her troth had been already pledged. Her health failed 
for a time, but the sea-bathiug of Boulogne restored 
her, and she was in blooming health when she started, 
at the end of September, 1826, on her return to 
Berlin. 

She was offered fabulous terms iu Paris if she would 
give up Berlin, but her heart and her duty steeled her 
against every temptation. 

On her route she made large sums by singing, and 
received numerous handsome testimonies to the esteem 
in which she was held. Just before she left Paris, 
Ebers wrote offering her 2,0001. and a benefit for the 
season. This offer it was impossible for her to accept, 
as she was under a contract for Berlin; he wrote 
again, volunteering to pay the forfeit which she 
might incur by the breach of her contract ; but, not 
wishing to break her faith with the Berlin public, she 
refused. 

She received a hearty welcome in Weimar and 
Frankfort. In Hainz, the! 'home of her parents, she 
went to see her|j||:andmothe^ and shi^also visited her 
father's grave^- and gave her' needy relatives proofs of 
her generosity'; she sang in the theatre for the poor, 
sought out the grey-headed Mathison, that she might 
* Chaxles de B^iot. 
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receive the last blessing of the aged poet, and left the 
home of her father laden with love and kind wishes. 


The Berlin people did not prove nngratefol for the 
preference their favourite had shown for them ; though 
on her first reappearance in L’ltaliam in Algieri, they 
affected to be still very cross, in order that they might 
be coaxed a little. There was a brilliant company of 
singers assembled that season in Berlin, and Madame 
Catalani and Mdlle. Scheckner shared the glory of the 
day with Sontag. The Eing of Prussia engaged her 
for his chapel at a yearly salmy of 20,000 firancs: 
about 840Z. 

Early in 1828 she was again in Paris, at the same 
time with Malibran, who had reigned the preceding 
season. Mdlle. Sontag appeared, as a novelty, in La 
Cenerentola ; but the music of this opera suffered very 
much from being transposed for a soprano voice. The 
Parisian public, which always had a penchant /or 
fomenting musical rivalries and jealousies, put in 
direct opposition the cool, placid G-ermmi, and the 
ardent, passionate Spaniard ; yet, excepting that they 
both could sing, there was very Httle in common 


between the two : however, the war waged long and 
hotly, occasioning ill-feding and dis^d. 

Mdlle. Sontag appeared in London at the 
Theatre, April 16, as Eosina i» Bossini’e Jif 
a character which affords every 


display cl ^tnees 
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operas, it is the best adapted to her style. Since Mrs. 
Billington, neyer had such high promise been made, or 
so much expectation excited: her talents had been 
exaggerated by report, and her beauty and charms 
extolled as matchless ; she was declared to possess all 
the qualities of every singer in perfection, and as an 
actress to be the very personification of grace and 
power. Stories of the romantic attachments of foreign 
princes and English lords were afloat in aU directions : 
she was going to be married to a personage of the 
loftiest rank — ^to a G-erman prince — ^to an ambassador ; 
she was pursued by the ardent love of men of fashion. 
Amongst other stories in circulation was one of a 
duel between two imaginary rival candidates for a 
ticket of admission to her performance ; but the most 
affecting and trustworthy story was that of an early 
attachment between the beautiful Henrietta and a young 
student of good family, which was broken off in con- 
sequence of his passion for gambling. 

MdUe. Sontag, before she appeared at the Opera, 
sang at the houses of Prince Esterhazy and the Duke of 
Devonshire. An immense crowd assembled in front 
of the theatre ^on the evening of her d6but at the Opera. 
The crush was ^eadful, and when at length the half- 
stifled crowd managed to find seats, “ shoes were held 
up in all directions to be owned.” The audience 
waited in breathless suspense for the rising of the 
curtain, and when the fair cantatrice appeared the 
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excited throng could scarcely realize that the simple 
EngHsh-looMng girl before them was the celebrated 
Sontag. On recovering from their astonishment, they 
applauded her warmly, and her lightness, brilliancy, 
volubility, and graceful manner, made > her at once 
popular- Her style was more florid than that of any 
other singer in Europe, not even exceptmg Catalani, 
whom she excelled in fluency, though not in volume ; 
and it was decided that she resembled Fodor more 
than any other singer : which was natural, as she had 
in early life imitated that cantatriee. Her taste was 
so cultivated that the redundancy of ornament, espe- 
cially the obbligato passages which the part of Rosina 
presents, never, in her hands, appeared overcharged; 
and she sang the cavatina, “ Una voce poco S,,” in a 
style as new as it was exquisitely tasteful. “ Two 
passages, introduced by her in this air, executed in a 
staccato manner, could not have been surpassed in per- 
fection by the spirited bow of the finest violiu-player.” 
In the lesson scene, she gave Eode’s variations, and 
her execution of the second variation in arpeggios was 
pronounced infinitely superior to Catalani’s. 

Mdlle. Sontag appeared successively in^the Cmerm- 
tola, La Gazza Ladra, as Zerlina in J)<M Gwsami, «md 
as Elena in La Donna del Logo, in which she adbie^ 
a new success. The part of Elena abounds > |l£ i 

tupities for the display of vocalizarion; ' 

eitnatious- ddi hot demand 
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She ^so performed Palmide in II Crociato for Velluti’s 
benefit. 

At first the cognoscenti were haunted by a fear that 
Sontag wonld permit herself to degenerate, like Cata- 
lani, into a mere imitator of instrumental performers, 
and endeaYOur to astonish instead of pleasing the 
public, by executing such things as Eode’s variations. 
But it was soon observed that, while indulging iu 
almost unlimited luxuriance of embellishment in sing- 
ing Eossini’s music, she showed herself a good musi- 
cian, and never fell into the fault common mth florid 
singers, of introducing ornaments at variance with the 
spirit of the air or the harmony of the accompaniments. 
In singing the music of Mozart or Weber, she paid 
the utmost deference to the text, restraining the exu- 
berance of her fancy, and confining herself within the 
limits set by the composer. Her success was tested by 
a most substantial proof of her popularity : her benefit 
produced the enormous sum of 3,000L 

MdUe. Sontag was engaged by Laurent at the 
Theatre Italien at a salary of 60,000 fr. per annum 
and a cong4 of three months in the year. She re- 
appeared a^ Desdemona, but the part was not suited 
to her. She, however, turned her attention seriously 
towards the study of sentiment and passion, and the 
manner in which she afterwards performed the part of 
Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, of Semiramide, and 
mmy other tragic characters, ^owed that she had 
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to a certain extent inspiration as well as taste and 


grace. 

The rivalry between Malibran and Sontag now broke 
out afresh with redoubled vehemence, and reached 
such a height that they would not even meet in the 
same salon ; the partisans of each, as it always hap- 
pens, contributed to give to this rivalry an aspect of 
vindictiveness, and on the stage, when they sang in the 
same opera, their jealou^ was scarcely disguised. An 
Italian gentleman, the firmest item of whose musical 
creed was that none but Italians could sing, refused to 
admit that Sontag (whom he had never heard) could 
by any possibility be equal to the singers of Italy. 
With great difficulty he was induced to hear her; 
when listening for five minutes, he suddenly quitted 
his seat. “ Do stay,” urged his friend. “ You will be 
convinced presently.” I know it,” replied the 
Italian, “ and therefore I go.” 

One evening, at the termination of the opera, the 
rival singers were called for, and a number of wreaths 
and bouquets were flung on the stage. One of the 
coronals fell at the feet of Malibran, who, considering 
it was meant for her, stooped and picked it up ; when 
a stem voice from the pit cried out — “ Eendez-la : ee 
n’^ pas pour vous ! ” “I would not dejaive 
Sontag c£ the coronal,” answered MaMbasan, 


scamfuUy : I wonid ®x)ner bestow Me i-j i i h' 


There also 
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Pisaroni one of those •vindictive contests of •which 
musical history has so many instances ; though no two 
vocalists could possibly be more different in voice and 
style as weU as in person. 

Having performed during 1827 almost exclusively in 
Berlin, Mdlle. Sontag appeared again in London in 
May, 1828, as Angelina, in Rossini’s Cenerentola. She 
was charming, as she always was, her execution 
was brilliant as ever, and she looked unusually lovely 
in her splendid costume in the last scene. She also 
appeared in H Barbiere, and as Semiramide for Madame 
Pisaroni’s benefit ; hut there was a want of majesty and 
royal dignity in her deportment as the Assyrian Queen, 
which detracted greatly from her performance. 

Malihran was performing at the same time, on 
alternate nights, and a reconciliation had taken place 
between the two rival artistes ; this had been brought 
about, but not ■without much trouble, byM. Petis, who 
was then in London. His benevolent purpose was 
aided by an unexpected circumstance. They had both 
promised to sing at a concert to be given at the house 
of Lord Saltoun, for the benefit of Mr. Ella.* E4tis, 
who was engaged to accompany the two singers, pro- 
posed to them to sing together the duo of Semiramide 
and Arsace. They agreed, and for the first time their 
voices were heard in combination,* each strove to 
surpass the other, and the effect of the fusion of the 
* Now the director of the Musical Union.” 
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two voices, so different in tone, ctaracter, and expres- 
sion, was so fine, that a complete triumph, sealed 
their reconciliation. In consequence of this, Laporte 
brought forward operas iu which they could play 
together. They first appeared in Semiramide, and then in 
Don Giovanni, when Malibran took the part of Zerlina. 
MaJibran’s Zerlina was original and sprightly; and 
Sontag, who had already performed the arduous part 
of Donna Anna, in London, executed it in a most 
brilliant manner, delightful to the ear, if not so satis- 
factory to the judgment. They also appeared together 
in the Nozze di Figaro, on the occasion of Malibran’s 
benefit. Mdlle. Sontag, as the Countess, performed 
with appropriate dignity, and the celebrated letter 
duet between the Countess and Susanna was sung by 
them in a style which was not to be surpassed. 
Sontag also appeared with her rival in the second act 
of Borneo e Giulietta, but the part of Giulietta was 
not suited to her. 

Her sister, Nina, appeared at Mdlle. Sontag’s benefit, 
in the Zauberjlote, The sisters bore a strong resem- 
blance, both in person and in voice, but as a performer 
Nina was very inferior to Henrietta. 


On the 29th January, 1829, she made her reappear- 
an(^ at the Th64tre Itahen, as Bosina ; ^e also per- 
formed during the summer in London, with . 

Her most • remarkable performance was w||l 

Mairmmw Se^eio, . wMch she 

TOL. n. ' ' 
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and occasional comic linmour; she also performed 
Desdemona several times. She reappeared in Paris, 
September 16, in Smiramide, Madame Pisaroni being 
the Arsace ; and in October in Matilda di Shabran, 

MdUe. Sontag had now been for more than a year 
married to the Coimt Kossi, but the nnion was pre- 
served a secret for a long time ; his family not choosing 
to recognize a singer, and one who conld not boast of 
' descent from nobility. Count Rossi was a native of 
Corsica, a relative of Buonaparte by the Eomalino 
family, and his sister was married to the Prince de 
Salm. The secrecy of Henrietta’s marriage was unfor- 
tunate, and calumny for the first time assailed her, 
until at last the fact of her marriage transpired, 
when she determined to undertake an art tour through 
Europe and then retire. She had been ennobled by the 
King of Prussia imder the title of MdHe. de Lauen- 
stein. 

She made her adieux to the Parisian public in 
January, 1830, and, returning to Berlin, she there 
closed the first portion of her dramatic career. May 
the 19th, by the performance of the, Semiramide of 
Rossini. The enthusiasm of the public was not to be 
described. Prom the Prussian capital she went to 
Russia, singing at St. Pet^^uxg, Moscow, and War- 
saw, with incredible success. 

On arriving at Hamburg, on h® reSumfEOia Russk, 
she was received with every mark of distiactibifc by the 
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principal inhabitants of that city, and by the hereditary 
Prince of Mecklenburg, who happened to be on a visit 
there with his princess. She received an invitation 
from the citizens of Bremen, who offered carte blanche 
as to terms; but, gratefully declining the offer, she 
stated decisively her resolve to retire altogether from 
pubhc life. At a supper given in compliment to her 
by a distinguished EngUsh merchant at Hamburg, she 
announced herself for the first time as the Countess 
Bossi. At Hamburg she sang for the last time in 
public, but only at concerts ; in which she showed that 
her powers, fex from having declined, had gained in 
compass, in execution, and above all in expression. 

The Countess Bossi lived first at the Hague, then 
for a short time at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. In 1835, 
she was at the latter place, where, as a matter of 
etiquette, she took precedence of all the ladies of the 
corps diplomatique, her husband being Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Germanic Diet. 

In 1838, Madame Bossi paid a vidt to Berlin, where 
she had the honour of dining with the Boyal family ; 
and after the repast she joined in several duets and 
concerted pieces with the princes and princesses. 

She devoted hersdf on her retirement from the 


stage to the study of composition. At Vienna, fifqd 
at the hous^ of Prince Esterha 2 y and Prii^ 
nicii, in 1841, ,die execpted a 
Nmfre^ F<yifkmi&, 
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wMcli slie ■wrote a portion during a sojourn in Hun- 
gary. This work was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm by a brilliant and numerous company, and 
Madame Eossi received from the Empress an auto- 
graph letter, begging of her to sing her cantata in the 
concert which her Imperial Majesty was about to give 
in her apartments, to which were in'vited the Imperial 
family and aH the court. 

The political storm which swept over Europe in 
1848 reduced the family of Count Eossi to ruin, and 
when the revolution broke out at Berlin Madame 
Bossi’s fortune was lost. With a real nobility of soul 
the Countess firmly breasted the storm : she announced 
her intention of reappearing once more on the stage, and 
accepted an offer of 17,000?. from Mr. Lumley, of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. On the 7th July, 1849, she made 
her reappearance in Lwda di Chamomi, as “ Madame 
Sontag.” Her reception was cordial and enthusiastic, 
and the most eager interest was evinced in this fresh 
d6but. Her voice had suffered little during a repose 
of seventeen or eighteen years ; and stiU possessed its 
“ exquisite purity and spiritueUe quality,” which ren- 
dered it a luxury to hear her. If her lower notes had 
lost a little of their fblness and freedom, the upper tones 
still retained their roundness and beauty; and her 
execution had lost nothing of that marvellous flexibility 
which was its characteristic. She stiU possessed “ the 
finish, the charm, the placid and serene expression,” 
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wMch had formerly pre-eminently distinguished her ; 
and always a thorough and conscientious artist, she 
stni remained so, although she found herself in pre- 
sence of a new public, who had become accustomed to 
a different style of singing. 

All her former companions had long vanished from 
the scene. The brilliant Malibran had been dead for 
thirteen years ; Madame Hsaroni had disappeared for 
the same length of time ; and the “ stars ” who 
now shone on the musical world had not appeared 
when Henrietta Sontag left the stage in 1880. Hiulia 
Grisi, Clara NoveUo, Pauline Viardot, Fanny Persiani, 
Jenny Lind, Marietta Alboni, Nantier Lidier, Sophie 
Cruvelli, Catherine Hayes, Louisa Pyne, Duprez, 
Mario, Eonconi, Taghafico, Gardoni — this brilliant 
galaxy of musical genius had arisen since the day she 
announced herself as the Countess Eossi ; and Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Meyerbeer, had written their best 
operas since that day. 

Lablache — the good-hearted, Idnd, joyous, dear 
old comrade of earlier days — ^was perhaps the only 
familiar friend she recognized on returning to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Even the King’s Theatare had 
been metamorphosed. 

Madame Sontag appeared in her favourite ehafai^; 
of Eosina, with Lablache and Gardoni: 
performed Amina and Desdemoaa. Hadi»||j(^ii^ 
th^ the attention nf like pmblio &o 
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Swedish. Nightingale ” and the “ glorious Alboni,” 
Madame Sontag would have renewed the triumphs of 
1828. The next season she sang again at Her 
Majesty’s as Norma, Elvira (J Puritani), Zerlina, and 
Maria (in La Figlia del Reggimentd), characters which 
she performed for the first time. The chief novelty 
was La Tempesta, written by Scribe and composed by 
Hal6vy expressly for Her Majesty’s Theatre, the drama 
having been translated into Italian from the French 
original. It was got up with extraordinary splendour, 
and had a considerable run. Madame Sontag sang 
charmingly in the character of Miranda; but the 
greatest effect was created by Lablache’s magnificent 
impersonation of Cahban : no small share of the 
success of the piece was due to the famous danseuse 
Carlotta Grisi, who seemed to take the most appro- 
priate part ever designed for ballerina when she under- 
took to represent Ariel. With the exception of 
Carlotta, all have passed away like a dream — Hal4vy, 
Scribe, Lablache, Henrietta Sontag. 

When, at the close of 1850, the Theatre Italien of 
Paris opened under the management of Mr. Lumley, 
Madame Sontag, as the prima doima, was welcomed 
with a new ovation. Eespect, admiration, and de- 
ferential sympathy, animated the audience. “ Even 
amid the loud applause with which the crowd greeted 
her reappearance on the stage,” says a French writer, 
“it was easy to distinguish the respect which was 
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entertained for the virtuous lady, the devoted wife and 
mother.” 


In 1851, Madame Sontag was again at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. She was next heard in Vienna and Berlin. 
In 1852 she accepted an offer to go to America. She 
appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre for a limited 
number of nights previous to her departure. 

On her arrival at New York, September 19, she 
commenced a series of concerts at the Metropohtan 
HaU, with Salvi and Signora Blangini. From New 
York she went to Boston and Philadelphia. Her 
course was a triumphant one, and she became one of 
the greatest favourites that had ever visited the New 
World. A portion of the capital realized by her en- 
tertainments was devoted by her to the purchase of a 
chateau and domain in Germany. In New Orleans, in 
1854, she entered into an engagement with M. Masson, 
director of the principal theatre in the city of Mexico, 
to sing in opera for a fixed period of two months, with 
the privilege on his part of continuing the arrange- 
ment for three months longer, at a salary of 7,000 
dollars. Madame Sontag despatched her agent, 
Mr. UUman, to Europe, to secure a company, and 
he had nearly concluded his mission when news 
arrived from America that ^e had died in Mexico, 
on the 17th June, of an attack of cholera. ! ' i ! 


Her fimeral took place on the 19th June^ in 



of an immense emieotirse 
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diplomatique. The foueral service was celebrated with 
great grandeur : the instrumental performers included 
the orchestras of the two Italian theatres ; the nuns 
of San Francisco sang the canticles; the German 
Philharmonic Society intoned a prayer to the Virgin, 
and sang a chorus of Lindpaintner's “Ne m’oubliez 
pas;” and M. Pantaloon Tovar declaimed a com- 
position iu beautiftil Spanish verse to the memory of 
the departed. It was nine o’clock in the evening 
before the ceremony was concluded. 

The remaius of the deceased lady were transported 
to Germany, to be buried in the Abbey of Marienstem, 
in Lausitz. Her husband had quitted Mexico imme- 
diately after her death, leaving the body of his wife 
to be sent to the port by a carrier, with other parcels. 
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JULIE DORUS GRAS. 

The ctef-d’orehestre of the Valenciennes Theatre, at 
the beginrdng of the present century, was a Monsienr 
Dorns, who had been a soldier, and served his country 
on the field of battle, but had wisely turned his 
musical talents to account. He had two children, a 
boy and a girl, whom he resolved to bring up in his 
favourite profession. 

The girl, Julie (bom about 1808), had a clear, 
brilliant, though somewhat hard voice, and being 
smart and clever, she so quickly profited by the lessons 
imparted by her father, that ere she had entered her 
teens, she sang at a concert. The municipalily of 
Valenciennes, perceiving the undoubted gifts of this 
little vocalist, adopted her, and sent her to the Crai- 
servatoixe de Paris, with an allowance of 1,500 fra^ 
per annum for three years. She entered as apt^S 
December, 1821, and in a. year aft 
token of gtsttlhide to biernativ^ld^,i 
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she had received from the hands of Cherubini, in 
the singing class of Henri and Blangini. Paer and 
Bordogni •were her next masters, to whom the matur- 
ing of her talents and the finish of her style are 
due. 

On leaving the Conservatoire, Mdlle. Dorns was 
heard at various concerts in Paris, and she then began 
to travel in the provinces, giving concerts. Her fresh 
melodious voice, in the management of which she was 
already skilful, gradually obtained singular neatness 
and fluency of execution. Her first appearance on 
the stage was at the Theatre Eoyal in Brussels, where 
she met with such complete success that she attracted 
the notice of Count Lidelkerke, on whose behalf she 
was offered terms for an engagement at the opera. 
These she accepted, and for six months she studied 
lyric declamation with M. Cassel, an artiste of the 
Theatre Eoyal. She then made her debut in opera 
and gained much applause. 

It will be recollected •with what fury the Eevolution 
of September, 1830, flashed on Brussels at a represen- 
tation of the French opera La Muette di Portia. This 
uproar terrified Mdlle. Dorus, who performed Elvira, 
and she fled to Yalenciennes. However, she did not 
forget her kind Mends, and expressed her feelings 
of gratitude by gi’ving a concert for the benefit of 
the victims of the outbreak. 

She next obtained an engagement from the directors 
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of the Academie of Paris, and the 19th November, 
1830, she made her debut in Le Comte Ory, when 
she was received with marked favour. Her person 
and her voice were equally agreeable. She was of 
middle stature, light and gracefol in form, and exceed- 
ingly pretty, with blue eyes and blonde hair. Her 
voice was thoroughly French, possessing at once all 
the beauties and all the defects of the school to which 
she belonged. Its compass was two octaves, from 
D to D, but the tone was weak in the lower notes : 
ia the high notes, on the contrary, her voice gained 
volume, penetrating power, and extraordinary bril- 
liancy. “ She shines above aU in fioriture and the 
ornaments of vocalization,” says Escudier. “ Passages 
the most eccentric, caprices the most varied, roulades 
the most daring, offer no obstacle to the marvellous 
facility of her throat. Mdlle. Dorus is remarkable 
also for the brilliance and the vigour of her singing. 
Her voice, of perfect intonation, seizes each note with 
certainty and a surprising firmness.” The highest 
notes seemed to escape her with as much ease as 
an ordinary breath; not a sign denoted that the 
effort cost her a moment’s thought, and her mngiTig 
pleased the eye as much as the ear. It iras 
afterwards laughingly said in Frisian circles 
‘‘when once die touches a high note, her 
may lormge into a nd^trataring ca^ 
yet. 'be* hidk,.b#|p< 
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Grisi herself eonld hardly dwell sO’ long on a note. 
If MdUe. Dorns eonld have combined a httle more 
charm and softness with her brilliancy, she wonld have 
been perfect. 

She had many beauties, but also many defects. 
She ofi;en regarded with indifference the words of her 
songs: a grave fault for a singer endowed with a 
musical feeling so delicate. She was also too apt 
to consider the melody as a theme whereon she was 
at hberty to heap a redundance of variations. In 
flexibility she was surpassed by few singers : she could 
execute the most difficult passages with extraordinary 
fluency and rapidity; but for purity of tone and 
volume, her organ, like most singers of the French 
school, was throaty, and wanting in the dulcet sweet- 
ness of the Italian vocalists. While singing with the 
ease of a bird, she had a disagreeable habit of forciug 
up the notes. 

She was an admirable musician; one of. the best 
that had appeared on the French stage for years : 
as an actress she was composed, but inert and 
indifferent. The impossibihty of her attaining tragic 
or impassioned dignity was owing, perhaps, to her 
want of physical strength; for she had an, ideal of 
passion in her mind, though she was incapable of 
embodying it: she was not able even to look a 
tragic part. There was no deficiency of genuine 
feeling, but she always appeared to experience an 
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insTiperable difficulty in arousing, and, when aroused, 
exerting with sustained energy, all her powers : an 
aspect of languor and exhaustion clouded her coun- 
tenance while on the stage. In light and coquettish 
characters, where there was not much action required, 
she was sometimes arch and captivating. Her most 
advantageous characters were Elvira in La Mmtte, 
and Mathilde in Guillaume Tell. "When off the stage, 
her manner was graceful, unobtrusive, and amiable, if 
not specially intellectual : the very tones of her voice 
in conversation spoke of a kind and gentle nature. 

At the opening of the Academie in June, 1831, 
MdUe. Dorns obtained her first chance of appearing 
in a prominent part. She was unexpectedly called on 
to replace Madame Damoreau, who w^ suddenly taJsen 
ill. The piece was Guillaume Tell, and MdHe. Dorus 
willingly undertook the character of Mathilde. The 
same month, Auber’s Le Philtre was ready, but 
Madame Damoreau was not, and Mdlle. Dorus took 
the part of Ther^sine. She performed this admirably, 
with much e^rit and coquettish grace, and showed 
that die had no need of the indulgence claimed for 
her. The talmit of Mdlle. Dorus, it was observed, 
acquired each day new force. 

in 1831, the Opera came into the handa , ^ 
Dr. Y^ron, renowned for his literary, mnde^ j 


medical tf^tes; he determined to ipakesh^ llisi^ 
reign an era iii the annals i&t 
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nation of good fortune and good judgment, he certainly 
succeeded. The prima donnas were Mdlle. Dorus and 
Madame Damoreau ; the male singers, Adolphe Nourrit 
and Leyasseur, and the dancers, Taghoni and the 
Elsslers. 

Meyerbeer commenced his Robert h Riahle in 1828, 
hut, interrupted by his frequent journeys, the opera 
was not completed before the month of July, 1830. 
Written for the Academic, this work was disposed of 
by the composer to the Administration, when the 
Revolution put to flight all ideas of music and 
harmony. Towards the end of the following year, 
however, Robert le Liable was put in rehearsal. Meyer- 
beer, an ardent lover of his art, was in a state of 
feverish agitation, and the critics did their best to 
extinguish the courage of the composer. At the last 
general rehearsal, there was the usual number of 
loungers, who indulged in sneers, suppressed laughter, 
shrugs, sarcasms and evil prognostications, which 
circulated on the stage and in the lobbies and boxes : 
it was said that the piece would not survive ten repre- 
sentations* 

At the rehearsal of his operas, Meyerbeer was always 
timid and nervous, and in his over-anxiety he con- 
sulted everybody: the machinist, the prompter, even 
the very carpenters. One may fancy the tmhappy com- 
poser, with his small slight figure and dark Jewish 
countenance, his pensive air and his sparkling eyes,t 
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in the midst of his tormentors, a prey to misgivings 
and apprehensions, and almost to despair. Dr. Veron, 
however, was confident of the success of the new piece, 
and although assailed on all sides by spiteful speeches, 
he strolled hither and thither, listening with smiling 
serenity to the detractors. 

Dr. Veron met F4tis on the stage, and the critic did 
not conceal his forebodings as to the fate of Bobert le 
Diahk. “ Do not be uneasy,” blandly replied the rubi- 
cund doctor; “I have listened attentively, and am 
satisfied that I am not deceived. In this work the great 
qusdities immeasurably transcend its imperfections. 
The situations are striking, the expression is power- 
ful; the impression cannot fail to be instantaneous 
and profound. It will make the tour of the world.” 

Everybody belonging to the theatre exerted, them- 
selves to the utmost to ensure the success of the 


opera. The mise m scene was rich and splendid; 
the orchestra was admirable; the costumes were 
superb, and the last scene was dazzling. At first, the 
critics endeavoured to contravene the opinion of the 
public, but they were oUiged to yield and join in the 
pseans of laudation ; “ for nobody,” as M. 
judiciously remarks, “can resist the whole world.” 


Then they came to admit that it was the fizmst 
exc^t GmUcame Tell^ that had been prodaieed^|%fi 
Academie for years. It< e^rtab^, if 

the ostabimhnami; 
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on the summit of glory, and it made Julie Dorns a 
celebrity. 

Adolphe Nourrit was an admirable Eobert : his 
voice, his handsome figure, his style of acting, exactly 
suited the character. His voice had not originally 
been either light or flexible, but he had resolutely set 
Tn’TTiiaAlfj with the aid of Garcia, to the task of subduing 
it to his control ; and although he did not attain the 
brilliant fluency or the passionate intensity of Eubini, 
he could execute rapid passages in a satisfactory man- 
ner; while any defects in his vocalization were amply 
atoned for by his charming method of phrasing, and 
his exquisite falsetto. He had great tact and discretion 
in the conception of a character and the expression of 
dramatic emotion: he seized the most delicate phases 
of character with quick intelligence, and gave them 
such an aspect of dramatic truth that it seemed as if 
the parts he created could not be represented in any 
other manner. The music of Meyerbeer offered the 
severest trial to which a singer could be subjected. 
“ Ccanpletely different from the Eossinian system, so 
feivourable to the voice, it was a return towards the 
declaimed opera,” observes F6tis ; “ but in proportions 
so massive and with an instrumentation so formidable, 
l-hfl.t, success must inflict on individual vocalists serious 
injury and deterioration.” Fortunately Eourrit, by an 
adroit use of his falsetto, managed to escape wiih less 
detriment to Ms vocal organ than he might have 
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suffered liad he constantly employed his chest-Toice. 
Levasseur was a veritable basso, and with Nourrit, 
Madame Damoreau, and Mdlle. Doras, completed a 
group of singers of which France had just reason to 
be proud. 

As Alice, Mdlle. Doras created the most powerful 
sensation ; it was pronounced to be one of the most 
exquisite performances ever seen. It was truly “ an- 
gelic,” said Meyerbeer himself, who was hard to please 
in the matter of <prime donne. Every one who per- 
formed the character after — even Jenny Lind and 
Pauline Viardot — adopted the model presented by the 
charming Julie Doras ; and the traditions of her acting 
and singing in this part have become classical. 

Eossini, it is said, was unable to pardon the success 
of Bohert le Diable ; and his vexation was redoubled on 
finding that his Guillaume Tell, Mose, and Siege of 
Corinth, were now only fragmentarily performed. Dr. 
Veron, to propitiate the Italian maestro, proposed to 
him to compose Gustave, with Scribe for his collabo- 
rateur ; but Eossini shrugged his shoulders, and witk 
a sardonic smile, replied, “ I will return to Italy, and 
win come back when the Sabbath of the Jews is ovbt.” 

Meyerbeer, it should be remembered, entert^ed 
the most profound respect and admiration for Eossi^i;f ‘ 
and was passionately delighted with hfe operas.i 3 1 1 ' I j il ; 

Herold had, in 1832, Just,p 3 ;oiaQed. 

JPre am Glms ; but ^ |i^ ' 

VOL. n. ' — ' 
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bedj and lived only to TOtness the success of his 
final opera, which soothed his last moments. Madame 
Casimir being unexpectedly taken ill after the first 
representation, the theatre was closed. H6rold sent to 
Mdlle. Dorus, and begged her, with tears, to undertake 
the part of the heroine, and Dr. V6ron consented to 
lend the services of the accomplished artiste ; she worked 
with ardour for three or four days, and on the 21st 
December 1832, gained a new triumph in the part of 
Isabelle, which sheplayedfor twelvenights consecutively. 

Mdlle. Dorus continued her studies with conscien- 
tious perseverance, and gradually rendered herself 
worthy of taking the place of Madame Damoreau. 
The hbretto of Gustave, rejected so disdainfully by 
Eossini, was accepted by Auber, whose genius, light, 
spirituel, sparkling, was overpowered by it. “The 
poet kills the music," says a sprightly French 
writer, “ and the ballet kills the opera." The fidfth act 
arrives, and, disembarrassed of Gustave and of M. Scribe, 
the musician becomes lively. Gustave was produced 
February 27, 1833, with the following cast — ^Nourrit 
as Gustavej Levasseur as Ankerstroem, Mdlle. Falcon 
as the Countess Amelie, and MdUe. Dorus as the Page. 
But the audience dozed through four acts to awake with 
delight at the fifth ; fibanks to which> and its gorgeous 
masquerade, Gustave was p^ular for some time : but 
the four preliminary acts soon disappeared, and the 
fifth alone survived. 
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This year Mdlle. Dorus married M. G-ras, first 
violin of the orchestra at the Op6ra, where her 
brother, M. Doras, an exquisite flute-player, held an 
eminent position. 

After Robert, the next great triumph for Madame 
Dorus Gras, and for Mdlle. Falcon, the new operatic 
star at the Academie, was La Juive. The great 
character of Bachel was given to Mdlle. Falcon, and 
Madame Dorus Gras had the part of Euxodie- Nourrit 
and Levasseur were ihe leading male vocalists. All 
Paris thronged to admire the resplendent scenery and 
the ghttming armour, and applauded vociferously. 

At a performance of Robert le Liable, Bossini, who 
was in a box with Meyerbeer, was so pleased with 
some particular morceau, that he said to his illustrious 
confrere,- “ If you write anything better than this, I 
will undertake to dance upon my head.” “ You had 
better then commence practising,” responded Meyer- 
beer, gravely, “ as I have just finished the fourth act 
of Les Hugvmots.” 

M. V6ron, knowing the dilatory habits of Meyerbeer, 
or rather his habit of taking an knmense time to 
elaborate his composition, made an agreement with 
the composer, by which the maestro engaged to ddiver 
the score of Le$ Huguenots by a fixed: day^ The: diyi 


amv@d, and the was placed in rehe^kll* 
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accompanying her. He demanded from the Opera a 
delay of six months, whieh was refused ; whereupon he 
took up his score and put it in his pocket. “ I and 
my opera,” he said, “are one. I depart; my opera 
goes with me.” And he paid the forfeit of 30,000 
francs rather than permit Les Hiigv£nots to be rehearsed 
without his personal superintendence. But he could 
not forgive the exaction of the forfeit, and he never 
pardoned M. V6ron. He refiised to let him have Les 
Huguenots on any terms, and subsequently offered it to 
M. Duponchel, who succeeded M. Veron in the manage- 
ment, and generously volunteered to repay Meyerbeer 
the 30,000 francs ; but the composer would accept only 
20 , 000 . 

The success of Les Huguenots was neither so bril- 
liant nor immediate as that of its predecessor. At first 
the public were unable to rightly appreciate the merits 
of Les Huguenots, and by the critics it was placed below 
Bohert U Liable. The enthusiasm was shared between 
Hourrit (Raoul), Falcon (Valentine), and Dorus Gras 
(Marguerite). It created a great sensation, however. 

During the summer, Madame Dorus Gras, with 
Hourrit, and some other performers, accepted an en- 
gagement at the theatre of LiUe. She then visited the 
principal towns of the north of France, and Brussels. 
In 1836, she was at Toulouse, when the workmen 
gave her a serenade, surprisingly well performed. 

M. Duponchel did not sleep in the midst of his 
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present prosperity. Dreading lest a cold or other, ia- 
disposition should incapacitate the first tenor, Nourrit, 
he sought everywhere, in vain, for another ; until one 
day, on the quay at Eouen, he heard a handsome 
young cooper, one Poultier, who was singing with all 
the force of his lungs. Struck with his fine tenor 
voice, Duponchel brought this young man to Paris, 
instructed him, and engaged him at a salary of 1,000 
francs a month. But Poultier, though he sang very 
well, was not a substitute for Nourrit, and M. Duponchel 
had to resume his pursuit of a tenor. At last he 
heard of Louis Gilbert Duprez, and wrote to him, and 
in the November following, Duprez arrived in Paris. 

A day was fixed when the young tenor was to sing 
before a kind of musical jury, consisting of Messrs. 
Duponchel, Halevy, and Ruolz : the latter, at Naples, 
had written Lara for him. Duprez sang, and the 
future hero of a succession of operatic triumphs was 
revealed. He was accordingly engaged; Duponchel 
going through the form of consulting Nourrit on the 
subject. From that time Duprez’ brilliant career began ; 
but the result was fatal to the unfortunate Nourrit. 
Concealing his grief and mortification at being thus 
eclipsed and set aside, he left Paris and went to Italy. 
His melancholy gradually rose to despair and hmani^j 
and at ler^h, after having appeared at 
commi^^ suicide by tbrowmg himself. 
ddw of his rooan. Dx^r^, ^ the;o^[i)^||a^|^^ at 
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once to tlie height of PariBian favour. Guillaume Tell 
■was revived for his d6hnt, Madame Dorns Gras taMng 
the part originally written for Madame Damorean ; 
and never, it was remarked, had the snperb dnet in 
the second act produced such an effect as when sang 
by Dorns G-ras and Duprez. 

Hale'vy’s Guido e Ginevra was brought forward 
March 3, 1838, and Mdlle. Falcon was to have been the 
leading personage in that opera ; but she had lost her 
voice, and was on her way to Italy, so Madame Dorns 
Gras had to take the part. She could hardly have 
found one less adapted to her powers than Gine'vra, for 
passionate characters were not suited either to her 
talent or her person. Guido e Ginevra was not received 
with an ovation, in spite of the singing of Duprez. 

In May, 1839, Madame Dorns Gras, accompanied 
by her brother, appeared in London, at the Philhar- 
monic and other first-class concerts, with Tamburini, 
Mario, Madame Albertazzi, &c. 

During the summer Madame Dorus Gras appeared 
again in London, singing at concerts. At the close of 
the fashionable musical season, she undertook a series 
of coneerte around England "with Tamburini, Brizzi, 
M. Laveviere the harpist, and her brother, commendng 
at York, and finishing, September 6, at Gloucester. 
In 1842 she received pressing invitations to come to 
London, which the state of her health compelled her 
to refuse. From this time, however, she was m the 
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jhabit of coming almost every year ; and in 1844 slie 
went to Dublin. 

Modest, unassuming, and never intriguing, Madame 
Dorus Gras greatly disliked and dreaded the continual 
cabals and plottings, of which, she was not only the 
witness but frequently the victim, though no rival had 
ever been able to dethrone her ; and she determined to 
retire from the scene of these mingled triumphs and 
mortifications. She gave her ferewell performance at 
the Aead4mie, May, 1845, singing for the last time in 
Robert le Diahle and Le Rossignol, The farewell was 
brilliant ; the public testified their sympathy by un- 
bounded applause and showers of wreaths and bouquets, 
and the Queen of the French sent her a superb bracelet, 
accompanied by a flattering letter as a testimony of 
personal esteem. 

After visiting London in 1846, Madame Dorus Gras 
went to Dijon, Brest, Nantes, and other places. She 
returned to London in the summer of 1847. In the 
winter of that year, M. JuUien commenced his attempt 
at Grand Opera at Drury Lane, and offered an engage- 
ment as prima donna to Madame Dorus Gras, with a 
salary of 2,0001. The only impediment to her accept- 
ing the offer was that she knew not a word of English j 
however, she set to work, and contrived to master 
libretto of the Bride of Lammernmr, in whiok. 

^e appeared Decmnbmr 13th, with Mr. 
and Mr. Weiss^ There "fm great 
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this favourite of the concert room, and at first she was 
much liked for her easy graceful style and brilliant 
singing, in spite of the perceptible defects of her 
English pronunciation ; but she either would not or 
could not learn another libretto, and was obliged to 
withdraw : which was one cause of the ruin of JuUien’s 
Grand Opera scheme. 

In 1849, Madame Dorus Gras appeared at the Boyal 
Italian Opera with Mario, Massol, Tagliafico, Salvi, 
Mdlle. Corbari, etc. She performed in Masaniello, 
Boherto il Diavolo, and other modem French operas. 
She was much admired, though most Enghsh critics 
objected to her tendency to display her extraordinary 
vocal fluency in extravagant embellishment. 

Madame Dorus Gras is at present residing in Paris. 
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OOENfiLIE FALCON. 

CoENiLiE Palcok was the daughter of a Parisian 
tradesman, and having early evinced a taste for music, 
she was placed in the Conservatoire, where she re- 
ceived instruction from Pellegrini and Bordogni. An 
earnest, attentive student, she succeeded in carrying 
off several prizes. On leaving the Conservatoire, she 
sang at various concerts, where she was but httle 
noticed. At last, through the influence of Adolphe 
Nourrit, she obtained an opportunity of making her 
d4but at the Acad6mie. Eoh&rt le Liable was revived 
for the occasion, and she appeared Friday, July 20, 
1832, with Nourrit and MdUe. Boms. 

The lights, the crowd, the buzz, and the novelty of 
her situation at first alarmed Comelie. Like evety 
debutante who stepped on the boards of the 
Op4ra, the young songstress tremhled as dre 
from the wings in hm: ehamter of 
voice Mteredj 'but, 'gathering 
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first air "with success. Encouraged by this, she became 
more animated, and at last succeeded in fixing the 
attention of the audience. 

Her Toice was fall and resonant, especially in the 
upper and middle notes, and was of great compass, 
and her intonation was good, though as yet far 
from perfect. Her accents were touching; for she 
sang, like Kubini, with des larms dans la voix. Her 
figure was well formed, taU and slender, and she had 
the complexion of a Spaniard of pure blood, with 
black sparkl in g eyes; her hands were rather large, 
but finely shaped. 

“ She indeed was a person to haunt even a passing 
stranger,” says Mr. Chorley, in his Music and Manners. 
“ Though the seal of her race was upon her beauty, 
and it bore the expression of a Deborah or a Judith, 
rather than of a Melpomene, I have never seen 
any actress, who, in look and gesture, so well de- 
served the title of the Muse of Modem Tragedy. 
Large, dark, melancholy eyes — a form, though slight, 
not meagre — and, above all, an expressiveness of tone 
rarely to be found in voices of her register, which was 
a legitimate soprano — the power of engaging interest 
by mere glanee and step whw first she presented her- 
self, and of exciting the strongest emotions of pity, or 
terror, or suspense by the passion she could develop 
in action — such were her gifts.” 

The originality of her style, her fervour, her gran? 
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dear, her dignity, her impassioned energy, and the 
beauty of her voice, raised Com4Ke Falcon at one step 
to a high position. “ This little girl from the Con- 
servatoire,” says Jules Janin, speaking of her debut, 
“ bathed in tears men who have almost grown weary 
of dramatic emotions. She astonished us.” 

After some eleven or twelve representations, the 
performance of Robert le Liable was suspended, Mdlle. 
Falcon having fallen ill. Meyerbeer, who had hastened 
to Paris, was bitterly disappointed at being unable to 
see this new Alice. It was not before September 
that she was sufficiently recovered to resume her per- 
formances. 

In Auber’s Gustave, which was produced February 27, 
1833, Mdlle. Falcon had the opportunity of creating 
a new character. Unfortunately the part of the 
Countess Amelie, with its powder and hoops, and 
pretty coquetry, was not suited to the dark and mystic 
style of Comelie. “Alas, Mdlle. Falcon!’* cried 
Jules Janin ; “ this young creature, of such great 
hopes, sang without voice, without expression, without 
exerticm, without energy, without point.” She wag 
stifled amidst the mad gaiety, the whirl of the dance»^ 
the ^are and ^lendour of the scenes. The 
in Gustave indeed were nowhere,*” the dwffff 
reigned sraprmne. . 

“I beliefre,f’ says Jules JaaN, 
at OpM* 
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rich, more curious, more magnificent, than the fifth 
act of Qustave. It is a fairy-land of beautiful women, 
of gauze, of velvet, of grotesqueness, of elegance, of 
good taste and of bad taste, of details, of learned 
researches, of esprit, of madness and of whimsicality, 
of everything, in a word, which is suggestive of the 
eighteenth century. When the beautiful curtain is 
raised, you find yourself in an immense ball-room.” 
The stage of the Grand Opera, the largest in Paris, 
is admirably adapted for masked balls, and the side- 
scenes being removed, the stage was surrounded by a 
salon, the decorations of which corresponded with 
those of the boxes. “ This saUe de bal is overlooked 
by boxes, these boxes are filled with masks, who play 
the part of spectators. At thek feet, constantly 
moving, is the circling crowd, disguised in every 
imaginable costume, and dominoes of every conceivable 
hue. Harlequins of all fashions, clowns, pedlars, 
what shall I say ? One presents the appearance of a 
tub, another of a guitar ; his neighbour is disguised en 
hotte d’asperge$ ; that one is a mirror, this a fish ; there 
is a bird, here is a time-piece : you can hardly imagine 
the infinite confasion. Peasants, marquises, princes, 
monks, I know not what, mingle in one raanbow-hued 
crowd. It is impossible to describe this endless mad- 
ness, this whirl, this Uzarrerie, on which the rays of 
two thousand wax tapers, in their crystal lustres, pour 
an inundation of soft and mellow light. I, who am so 
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\ 7 ell accustomed to spectacles like this— I, who am, 
unfortunately, not easily disposed to be surprised — I 
am yet dazzled with this radiant scene.” 

Comelie Falcon took her revenge in Don Giovami, 
which was produced about June with extraordinary 
magnificence. She sang with Nourrit, Levasseur, 
Madame Damoreau, and MdUe. Dorus. As Donna 
Anna she was superb, and redeemed herself so far 
from the failure she had made iu Gnstavej that 
when AU Baha was brought out in July, Cheru- 
bini gave her the part of Morgiana; but here 
Mdlle. Falcon found herself again hampered with 
a character unfitted for her, and in which she 
had nothing to sing. Her great triumph was reserved 
till February 23, 1835, when La Juive was produced. 
This was the last work M. Veron put on the stage. 
The scenery of La Juive far exceeded in splendour 
anything that had been brought out at the Parisian 
Opera. The magnificence of mediaeval costume was 
realized in the richness, variety, and accuracy of the 
dresses. MdUe. Falcon was touching m Eachel ; she 
looked the resolved, passionate, pensive Jewish maiden, 
and transformed the pale sketch of M. Scribe into 


a beautiful finished picture. Malibran herself aj^laudied 
Mdlle. Falcon in this part, i *. i i i j 

But her reputation rests mmnly onherperfeln^i^i 
in Les EuguemUj/whi&h, also.|(inpbm^i^|iu4i#||l' 
Madpae 
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At rehearsal, Nouxrit, a keen critic and an intelli- 
gent mnsician, gave Meyerbeer several valuable hints ; 
especially in the fourth act. He counselled the with- 
drawal of the Queen from the conspiracy scene, as 
the presence of another woman, he suggested, would 
weaken the interest attaching to the situation of 
Valentine. Meyerbeer had terminated the act with 
the “Benediction des Poignards,” but Nourrit pro- 
posed that this should be followed by a duet. Meyer- 
beer hesitated : after such a chorus — ^it was impossible. 
Nevertheless, Nourrit persisted ; and Meyerbefer, vexed 
and uneasy, went home, and consulted M. G-ouiu, his 
landlord and factotum. Could Scribe be induced to 
make any more alterations ? Gouin suggested another 
plan, to which Meyerbeer agreed. It was eleven 
o’clock at night, but Gouin rushed off to the Eue 
Lepelletier, where he discovered Emile Deschamps, 
the poet, absorbed in a game of dominoes. Emile 
obligingly left his game, dashed off a set of verses, 
nodded “ Goodsoight,” and returned to his friends. 

Meyerbeer, on receiving the verses, flew to the 
pianc^ and cmnposed a duo finale, and' early next 
morning he knocked at Nourrit’s door, with the 
mudc iu his hand>. Nourrit was ddighted, and 
threw himself into Meyerbeer’s arms. Two days after 
the score was ready, and each musician found on his 
desk a new duet for Eaoul and Valentine, “Then 
there was another scene,” says M. de Mirecourt^- one 
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of the biographers of Mey^beer ; “ for after the execu- 
tion of the morceau at rehearsal, frantic applause 
thundered from the orchestra. Habeneeh clambered 
on the stage to congratulate the maestro; Fourrit, 
Mdlle. Falcon, and all the musicians followed their 
chief, and Meyerbeer was saluted with acclamations. 
Never was ovation more magnificent or more spon- 
taneous.” 


This fourth act of Les Huguenots is universally 
admitted to be one of the grandest successes of the 
composer. “ Save in the two last acts,” said George 
Sand, writing to Meyerbeer, “ the character of Eaoul, 
wi& all your skill, is unable to rise from the weight 
of commonplace insipidity with which M. Scribe has 
laden it. Even Nourrit’s true sensibility and rare 
intelligence contend in vain against the sentunental 
and silly nonentity of the hero, who is * a thorough 
victim to cfrcumstances,’ as the romance writers phrase 
it. But how the part rises in the fourth act; how 
it tells in the great scene, which (prudery and objec- 
tion put aside) I find so pathetic, so intensely 
mournful, so fearful; So anything rather than Ana- 
creontic! "What a duet I What a dialogue! Bfow 
has the musician wept, implored, raved, and conquerfedy 
where the au&or ^ould have done it ? Oh» Maes^i 


yon jffe a iwAlej ttothM poet, m arch romaii®l#^| d 


AsiTale£^atie, MdQ^ Falb(m 
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;rMcli she threw into the part, elicited nniversal acela- 
nations. One night, a few weeks after the production 
of this opera, Malibran quitted her bos to embrace 
Mdlle. Falcon, and thank her, with deep feeling, for 
the pleasure she had given her in Les Huguenots. 

March 3, 1837, Stradella, by Niedermeyer, was pro- 
duced, Mffle. Falcon, Nomuit, and Levasseur taking 
the first parts. On the let April, Nourrit retired from 
the scene of his triumphs. He selected one act of 
Gliick’s Amide, and the three last acts of Les Huguenots. 
The farewell was a melancholy one. The house was 
crowded almost to suffocation, but “the audience was 
joyless and even sad.” One of the most signal proofs 
of his great talent which Nourrit had ever displayed 
was in being able, during five hours, to control the 
profound emotion by which he was agitated. 

Soon after this Mdlle. Falcon, who had suffered 
from fatigue and the exertion she had undergone for 
five years, found her vocal powers failing her, and one 
night, in Stradella, her voice suddenly left her: the 
curtain was lowered and the audience dismissed. Her 
vocal malady excited the most lively sympathy ; per- 
haps the more keen as there was no one to replace 
her. Every means was suggested to effect , a restora- 
tion of her vocal powers ; and the artiste did not lose 
her comrage : she left her cure to time, and the faculty ; 
hoping against hope that she might yet be able to sing 
for some time to come. After an absence of some 
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weeks she reappeared with Duprez in Les Huguenots. 
Her Toice had never been more pnre, more vibrating ; 
the only alteration observable was that it seemed chang- 
ing from a legitimate soprano to a decided contralto. 

Early in 1838, she left for Italy, where her energies 
revived ; but only for a short tune. She was beloved 
by her comrades, and a great fevouiite with the 
public ; so that when she announced her reappearance 
for March 14, 1839, there was great rejoicing among 
her partisans. She chose for her benefit the second act 
of La Juive, and the fourth of Les Mugumots, and was 
supported by Duprez, Massol, and Madame Dorns 
Gras. The theatre was crowded — ^it was, a French 
writer says, like a family gathering to welcome the 
return of the voix prodtffue. "When the beneficiaire 
appeared the house rang with acclamations, but the 
illusion was not of long duration. Some notes, by 
accident, yet remained pure; but the others were 
either veiled, stifled, or cracked. 

“At first, firm and calm, Mdlle. Falcon asasted 
without faltering at the spectacle of her own s^onj," 
says Charles de Boigne ; “ but soon the general emo- 
tion-infected her, her tears gushed forth,' and her 
despair was evidenced in convulsive sobs, which re^ 
doubled the applause still more: the last homage id 
a -fine talent which had ceased to exist, 
the Shoulder of Duprez, ’ she remain^ 
absorbed in 
VOL. n. 
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duty: as she had commenced her part, she was 
resolved to finish it. As Rachel she accomplished her 
p ainfr il task, hut as Valentine she had yet to drink 
the bitter chalice of failure to the dregs. When she 
returned in the fourth act of Les Svgu&nots, the music 
dragged painfully between the dying gasps of Valentine 
and the bravos arrested by the sight of so temble a 
misfortune.” The phrase “ Nuit fetale, nuit d’alarmes, 
je n’ai plus d’avenir,” contained an aUnsion to her 
situation so poignant that the ill-fated cantatrice was 
scarcely able to pronounce them. 

Such a desperate, agonizing struggle of Art against 
Nature has seldom been witnessed. The magnificent 
voice of Gom41ie Falcon had fled. Her beauty, her 
talent, her constant willingness to oblige — these qualities 
had endeared her to the public. “ Add to these thfe 
charms of her youth, the love borne to her by ah her 
comrades, and the loss of her voice, foUowed, by the 
almost desperate efforts made by her to recover it,” 
says Mr. Chorley, “ and her disastrous finsd appear- 
mm vdien no force of will could torture destroyed 
aalwe mto even a momentary resuadtaition, make 
up one ©f & 06 e tragedies into which, a fearfiiL Kim cff 
wceokad hope and despair and ^tguash entes. Hem 
is a history, if ah teles be tru^ toe.tek te 
even with the honest pmpose, not of pantemg to an 
evil curiosity, but of pointing out &e suares and pit- 
fells which he in wait for the artiste, and of iHguirh^ 
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for the sake of art as ’well as of humanity (the two are 
inseparable), if there he no protection against them, — 
no means for their avoidance ? ” 

In 1840 the Home Minister granted to Mdlle. Falcon 
a pension of sixty pounds a year. 

In 1841, it was said that Mdlle. Falcon, with 
Madame Damoreau, was among the stars who sang at 
St. Petersburg, and that her reception was most flat- 
tering : that she had completely recovered her beau- 
tifol voice. The rumour, however, was never con- 
firmed. Some say that Mdlle. Falcon is at St. 
Petersburg, others that she resides at Paris, others 
again that she is no longer living. 
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CHAPTEK Vm. 

MARTA FEUCITA MA.LIBBAN. 

Maria Felicita Malibban, the G-abrielli of modem 
days, was bom March 24, 1808, in the Ene de Mari- 
Taux, Paris. Her father, Mannel Garcia, member of a 
respectable Hebrew family, was a Spaniard, and had 
been for many years a popular actor and singer at the 
Prince’s Theatre, Madrid. Being ambitious, he left 
his native country and visited Paris, where his talent 
as a composer, and a teacher, and an artiste of rare 
ability were recognized: as Count Almaviva, Otello, 
above all as Don Giovanni, he was unsurpassed. 
Has wife, Joaquina Sitcher, had under the name of 
Briones, obtained much success in the great parts of 
the Spanish stage. 

At the age of four years, Maria accompanied her 
family to Italy, whither her father was going to study, 
and at Naples, in 1813, she played the part of the child 
in her friend Paer’s Agnese, at the Th6&tre des Fioren- 
tini. Two years after, M. Panseron, with whom the 
family became acquainted in Naples, taught her sol- 
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feggio, and the composer, Herold, coming to this city 
about the same time, gave her the first lessons on the 
pianoforte. In 1816 , G-arcia q^uitted Italy and returned 
to Paris, having accepted an engagement from Madame 
Catalani at the Theatre ItaJien ; hut a misunderstand- 
ing having arisen, he left Paris and came to London in 
the spring of 1818 . 

Maria was a delicate, sickly, sensitive child, and the 
early years of her life were sad and painful. Shortly 
after coming to England she was placed for education 
in the convent at Hammersmith, where, caressed by 
her teachers and elder schoolfellows, and led away by 
her vivaciiy and wilful temper, she would probably 
have in time been completely spoiled ; but her father 
soon removed her that she might commence her musi- 
cal education. Already Maria spoke with ease Spanish, 
Italian, and French; she soon became familiar with 
English, and afterwards she learnt German. 

The temper of Garcia was rough, violent, and irrit- 
able, and his behaviour to his own family was not 
particularly considerate. One day, desiring to give a 
visitor some idea of a piece which he had recen% 
composed, he roared out with all the strength of his 
lungs, “La Famiglia!” when his wife, son/ ai^; 
daughter immediately trooped in ; 
the composition been performed 
At a pier|ommm& at the flaithollc 
Street, ^11;^ | 
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composed by the patriarch, “ and a fearful wailing the 
poor things made of it; when the father, unable to 
endure the noise, broke in and bore all before him 
with the furious roar of his Toiee,” On another occa- 
sion he, with his wife, son, and daughter, sang some 
quartetts together, when poor Maria, being just in front 
of her father, was in a position to tempt him to accom- 
pany with a cruel blow on the face eTery fault she 
committed. 

Garcia was determined that no effort should be 
^ared to make his daughter what nature had appa- 
rently resolTed she should never be — a great vocalist ; 
and on returning to France in November, 1819, he 
commenced his coarse of training. He was unable to 
comprehend how any one could be overcome by doubt, 
indolence, or timidity ; he never could hear the words, 
“ I cannot,” without an expression of rage and scorn, 
and was resolved that his daughter should be reared in 
thorough contempt for . the wi^iness of the sex.” 
The diild, however, on her part was intelEgent, firm, 
and resolnte, and had prodigious instincts for ut, but 
was terribly afraid of her lather. Her yoeai fualifica- 
tions, however, seemed very TOpromismg ; her voice 
was weak, the lower notes impmfectly developed, the 
upper tones indifferent in quality, hard and thin, and 
the middle much vdded; .above all, her intonation 
was so donhtful that there was a reasonaWe apprehen- 
dm of her ear being defective. Sometimes she would 
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sing so Mghtfully out of tuue that her father •would 
quit the piano precipitately, and run to the farthest 
comer of the house, •while she, distracted 'with fear, 
yet feeling •within her the sparks of genius which were 
one day to burst into a flame, would fly after him, and 
seizing him by the coat, weeping bitterly, would suppli- 
cate him to recommence. 

“ One eyening I studied a duet with Maria,” says 
the Countess Merlin, “ in which Garcia had •written a 
passage, and he desired her to execute it. She tried, 
but became discouraged, and said, ‘ 1 cannot.* In an 
idstani tire Andalusian blood of her father rose. He 
fixed his flashing eyes upon her : ‘ "What did you say ? ’ 
Maria looked at him, trembled, and clasping her hands, 
murmured in a stifled voice, * I will do it, papa; ’ and 
she executed the passage perfectly. She told me after- 
wards that she could not conceive how she did it. 
‘ Papa’s glance,’ added she, * h^ such an influen(^ 
upon me that I am sure it would make me fling 
myself from the roof into the street without doing 
myself any harm.’ ” 

^6 was a passionate, wayward child, but genercKB 
and adlmit ; apt to fly into paroxysms of anger, 
ewer ready to entreat forgiveness, and atone Ibr snjr 
iupsiieg sbe might have iBfli<^ed. She •swas 
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“ Maria can never become great save at the price of 
suffering.” This was true, for she was a terrible little 
vixen : though her faults were all inherited from him. 
By the time she was fifteen, Maria’s voice had greatly 
improved ; her chest notes had gained in depth, power, 
and richness, but the other parts of her organ were 
still crude and veiled. She left with her family for 
England, and made her first appearance as one of the 
chorus at the Eing’s Theatre. 

In 182S, when Maria was seventeen, a sudden 
indisposition of Madame Pasta alarmed Mr. Ayrton, 
the manager, and G-arcia offered the services of his 
daughter. On the 17th June she appeared as Bosina, 
in B Barliere di Seviglia, and gave abundant evidence 
of talent. “Her extreme youth,” said Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe, “ her prettiness, her pleasing voice, and 
sprightly easy action, gained her general favour.” 
She was immediately engaged for the rest of the 
season, sis weeks, at a salary of 500Z. On the 23rd 
July, she sang the part of Felicia in the first repre- 
sentation of B Crociato, by Meyerbeer; which was 
brought forward by Yelluti, the eminent male soprano, 
at the end of the season, and produced after one 
month’s rehearsal. There was a foolish attempt to 
force Maria on the public as a piima donna when she 
was only a very promising debutante, and the most 
injudicious alterations were made for the purpose ; the 
seena and rondo for Felicia — “Ah! ch’io I’adoro 
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ancor ” — ^was omitted, and a song 'written by Garcia 
substituted. This substitution was not made known 
till the last rehearsal, which took place the night 
before the opera was produced; and on Ayrton re- 
monstrating, Garcia asserted that the engagement of 
his daughter gaye him the option of changing at 
pleasure any songs allotted to her. 

If her father was ambitious and daring, Maria was 
so like'wise. She had to sing 'with YeUuti a duet in 
ZingareUi’s Borneo e Giulietta, and in the morning 
they rehearsed it together; Yelluti reserving his 
fioriture for the evening, lest the young debutante 
should endeavour to imitate his ornaments. In the 
evening he sang his solo part, embroidering it with 
the most florid decorations, and finishing with a new 
and beautiful cadenza, which astonished and charmed 
the audience; Maria seized the phrases, to which 
she imparted an additional grace, and cro'wned her 
triumph 'with an audacious and superb improvisation. 
Thunders of applause greeted her, and while trembling 
with excitement she felt her arm grasped by a hand 
of iron. “ Briecona ! ” hissed a voice in her ear, m 
Yelluti glared on her, gnashing his teeth with rage. 


After performing in London, she appeared in the 


autumn 'with her &ther at, the Manchester, York* 
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degree of mingled brilliancy, delicacy, and sweetness, 
that drew down a storm of applause. It is certain 
that her talents were so little appreciated by her father, 
and her success was so variable, that she was almost 
on the point of marrying an orchestral perfosaner of 
the hnmblest pretensions. 

Garcia at this time conceived a project for establish- 
ing an Italian Opera in America; though his com- 
pany was a miserable one, as he depended chiefly on 
himself, his wife, his son and daughter. The first 
opera represented was II Barhiere, on the 29th No- 
vember, 1825, in which Maria had made her debut 
in London ; this was followed by Taneredi and Otello 
(Maria playing Desdemona to her father’s Moor), by 
II Turco in Italia, Don Giovanni, Generentola, and two 
operas composed by Garcia — L'Amante Astuto and La 
Figlia del! Aria. The inefficiency of his corps, vocal 
and instrumental, nearly drove Garcia to distraction; 
and one evening, Don Giovanni being the opera, he 
was so transported with fury at the manner in which 
the orchedira gave the finale to the first act, that he 
mshed, sword in hand, to the footlights, and compelled 
them to recommence. 

The young Maria’s suec^s was exferaoidinaiy. The 
New York writers were in a perfect delirium of admira- 
tion. Her fresh lovely voice was dedared to be 
miraculous, and her beauty bewildering, while h^ 
amazing vivacity astonished them. The public were 
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deligMed, and her popnlarity was greatly heightened 
hy her execntion of English songs, one of which she 
generally sung eyeiy evening. “ The demand for these 
increased to such an extent, that when performing one 
night in Otdlo, she was called upon hy the audience 
to sing ‘Home, sweet home and with all the good 
humour imaginable, she instantly complied with the 
request.” 

Shortly after her arrival, M. Frangois Eugtoe Mali- 
bran, a French merchant settled at New York, soli- 
cited her hand. He was fifty, Maria seventeen j but 
the poor girl was already tired of her laborious life, 
and still more so of her father’s temper. Garcia 
refimed his consent ,* but her stubborn will had been 
rendered more unmanageable by opposition, and poor 
Madame Garcia, mild and amiable, vainly strove to act 
as mediator. One evening OuUo was to be performed. 
Maria, of course, was the Desdemona, and her Mher 
the Moor. The morning had been a stormy one 
between fether and daughter. At the moment when 
Othello, his brow lowering, his ejes sparkling with 
tsuge, approached to stab Desdemona, Maria perceived 
that the weapcm which glittered in hm hand was a real 
dagger, whidbi her father had bought of a Turk BEmae 
ferw da^fs previous!^; struck with terror -aai 
loasiie, idre cried in “Fapa, 

lesist:i< 
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Garcia liad substituted bis omi. Tbe audience took 
tbe matter in good part, and fancied Desdemona’s 
exclamation in Spanish was excellent Italian. 

M. Malibran was magnificent in his promises. He 
assured her she should be independent, and vowed to 
Garcia that he would make him a present of a hundred 
thousand &ancs, in a year or two, for the loss of the 
services of his daughter. As he was believed to be 
veiy wealthy, Garcia yielded ; and the ill-matched pair 
were married on the 23rd March, 1826. A few weeks 
later, Malibran became bankrupt and a prisoner for 
debt : his irregularities and imprudences, perhaps his 
ignorance and incapacity, had brought him to ruin. 
The young bride immediately and voluntarily resigned, 
for the benefit of the creditors, any claims which she 
might have advanced on the strength of the settlements 
which were made : an act which was highly applauded 
by the American public. 

Garcia was furious, and his rage almost uncontrol- 
lable : and he being also involved in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, left the United States, going to Mexico with 
his wife, son, and yoxmgest daughter, Pauline. Alone 
in a land of strangers, separated from all her relations, 
chained by the strongest fetters to a man whom she 
now hated — who was unable to protect her, and who 
selfishly looked to her musical talents as a means of 
supplying him with the necessaries of life, — ^the situa- 
tion of Maria was pitiable. But, endued with energy 
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of character, Madame Malibraa soon resolved on her 
fatnre course. The Italian company having been dis- 
organized on the departure of her father, she at once 
commenced the study of English vocal music, and 
made her appearance on the national stage at New 
York. She was successful, and each evening a con- 
siderable sum of money was sent by the manager of 
the theatre to M. Malibran. Weary of her hard fate, 
disgusted with the deceitful man who had thrown such 
a blight over her young life, Maria determined on 
separating from her husband. She had not been 
married to Malibran five months when she took the 


decided step of quitting him and returning to Europe. 
She arrived in Paris, September, 1826, when she took 
up her residence with M. MaKbran’s sister. 

Although she was bom in Paris, and had spent some 
years there, the solitude in which she had pursued her 
studies had not permitted of her forming many friend- 
ships, she therefore found herself on her return com- 
pletely isolated ; but she recollected the friend of her 
childhood, the Countess Merlin, and sought her out. 
Hapless, helpless, the young, beautiful, and gifted girl of 
eighteen appeared before her friend without mon^ and 


neariy destitute, seeking guidance and protection. . 13^ 
brought all this on herself made her Gase;e¥||i 
ti^;l|mre^psela£aeholy. . Pity, intere^, 
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poor Maria; and the Cotirttess went abOnt extolling 
the rare genius and misfortunes of her protegee, 
until she succeeded in raising an excitement and ob- 
taining for her an engagement. 

Madame Malibran made her first appearance at the 
Grand Opera of Paris in January, in Semiramde, at the 
benefit of GaUi. For the first time in her life she 
trembled at the ordeal she was about to undergo. She 
was only nineteen, and had not heard any of the great 
singers during the most important part of her life ; more- 
oTer Pasta and Sontag were the great stars of the opera. 
Thrown entirely on her own resources, she felt that 
upon the result of that night her future depended. The 
iheatre was larger than any she had eTer sung in, and 
the company was so distinguished, the audience so 
&stidious and undemonstratire, that a chiR struck to 
her heart, and it was not without a rioleot effort at 
self-control that she stepped on the stage. 

The sensation she produced was indescribable. At 
her entrance, her youth and beauty bespoke induIggEiee 
for her, and the noble and dignified manner in whieh 
^e gawe the first phrase, “ Fra tanti regi e pc^h^" 
thrilled through the house, and i^plause xang firmn ail 
sides. The difficult phrase, “ Frema il proTed 

“a stumbliug-bloek whieh she could not surmount. 
Alarmed by ibis check,” says a French critic, “^e did 
not att^pt the difficult passage in the da capo, bsl, 
dropping her voice, terminated the parage 
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effect, leading her audience in douht and dissatisfiiction. 
On her re-entrance she was coldly receiyed, hut she soon 
succeeded in 'winning the public to her favour. In 
the andante to the air ‘ Bel raggio,’ the young singer 
threw out such powers, and displayed a voice so full 
and beautiful, that the formal coldness gave way to 
applause. Encouraged by this, she hazarded the 
greatest difficulties of execution, and appeared so in- 
spired by her success that her courage now became 
temeii^.” 

Her half-veiled genius, the novelty of her fioriture, 
and some flashes of fine dramatic sentiment, showed 
what ^e would be when emotion no longer cheeked 
her faculties. There were defects in her singing which 
were only those of inexperience: she multiplied the 
traits of all styles without considering their relative 
affinities or their appropriateness in mdody, or even 
in harmony. From that ni^t, however, she was the 
idol of tide Parisians. Some critical olBervatioiia in 
the journals, the ffiequent oppcaduniti^ ^e eigoyed of 
bfifliTTng good singers, and above all, Imr admirable 
gmiins, soon gave a better dkeefem to her talmiL 

The diceetoar^whohad at flrei been rather 
^ sdunR appease lest she should inta^feBee 
Bwtagj. BOW be^ae. m Ms 
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Academie. Laurent engaged her at 800 fi*. for each 
night of performance, and a free benefit, and she ap- 
peared at the Italian Theatre in May, in Torvaldo e 
Borliska, TOth Zuchelli, Donzelli, Pellegrini, and MdUe. 
Amigo. 

Her voice, like her genius, was thoroughly original, 
and superior to that of aU other artistes of the same 
class. In character a contralto, it was not precisely 
beautiful: it had even many defects, especially in 
the middle tones, which were hard and unequal j to 
overcome the imperfection of this part of her voice, 
she was obliged to go through her exercises every day. 
Her compass extended over three octaves: from D 
in alt to D on the third line in the bass. In pri- 
vate singing her range was even greater. Her low, 
soft, sweet, heart-searching tones were the never- 
failing index of her varying sensibilities. In her 
choice of ornaments she had a daring which was 
only justified by the success which almost invariably 
crowned her flights of fancy. . As the pupil of her 
father, she had adopted a style florid in the extreme ; 
her facility, her fertility of musical inspiration and 
cultivation of voice, giving her advantages rarely to 
be found. “ Her passages were not only remarkable 
for- extent, rapidity, and complication, but were invari- 
ably marked by the most intense feeling and senti- 
ment, Her -soul appeared in everything she did.” 
Her extraordinary flexibility enabled her to run wife 
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ease over passages of the most difficult character. 
“ In the tones of Mahbran,” says one of her English 
admirers, “ there would at times he developed a deep 
and trembling pathos, that, rushing from the fouutain 
of the heart, thrilled instantly upon a responsive chord 
in the bosoms of all.” She was the pupil of Nature. 
Her acting was full of genius, passion, and tenderness. 
She was equally grand as Semiramide and as Arsace, 
and sang the music of both parts superbly. Touching, 
profoundly melancholy as Desdemona, she was gay 
and graceful in Bosina; she drew tears as Nineita, 
and, throwing off the coquette, could produce roars 
of laughter as Fidalma. She had never tahen lessons 
in poses or in declamation, yet she was essentially, 
hmately gracefiil. 

In person Maria was a little below the medium 
height, and the contour of her figure was rounded 
to a becoming degree of embonpoint. Her carriage 
was always noble and dignified; her face wajS more 
expressive than handsome; her hair — ^the pride of a 
Spaniard — ^was black and glos^, and she wore it alw^ 
rimply parted m the middle, wheth^ she appealed 
as queen or peasant. Her eyes were dark and esquxe- 
rive; h^ teeffr white and regular^ and iier whdb 
Countenance, wi& its pensive, ane 
aspect, had diaami of 
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and changes of feeling. “She may not have been 
'heautiM,” remarks Mr. Chorley, in his Eecollections ; 
“ hnt she was better than beantiful — ^in so much as a 
speaking Spanish human countenance by Murillo is 
ten times more fascinating than many a faultless 
mgel-face such as Guido could paint. There was 
health of tint, with but a slight touch of the yellow 
rose, in her complexion ; great mobility of expression 
in her features ; an honest, direct brightness of eye ; 
a refinement in the form of her head, and the set of 
it on her shoulders.” 

Fetis often reproached her with employing means 
of which no one had less need to secure the suf- 
frages of the crowd. “ "With the degree of eleva- 
tion to which you have arrived,” he would say indig- 
nantly, “ you should impose your opinion on the 
public, not submit to theirs.” She would shrug her 
pretty shoulders and laugh. “ Mon chef grognon, 
there may, perhaps, be two or three connoisseurs in 
the theatre, but it is not they who give success- "When 
I sing for you, I will, sing very differently.” 

The Parisian public, transported with such youth, 
beauty, and, talait, threw thmnselves at her feet,, and 
Maria, feeling herself sustained by the confidence; 
whieh gives siccess, and which sueeess gives, ofi^. 
attained the suWime. She appeared as Desdemom,. 
Eosina, and as Borneo, in Zingarelli’a openaj cha-* 
iswters as diverse as could toU be imagined,— two ©| 
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them, moreover, among the masterpieces of Pasta. 
It was remarked hy a French critic that “ if Malibran 
must yield the palm to Pasta ia poiat of acttog, yet 
she possessed a decided superiority in respect to song.” 
From that time the superiority of Malibran “in respect 
to song ” became each day more indisputable ; while,, 
with regard to acting, though no vocal performer has 
ever equalled Pasta in her own peculiar style of 
terrible grandeur, yet none has ever surpassed Malibraa, 
in grace, origmality, vivacity, piquancy, ^ontenei^,. 
feeling,- and those “ tender strokes of art ” which, 
comiug from the heart, pierce instantly to the heart 
of every spectator. Her versatility was wonderful:, 
the Semiramide of this evening was to-morrow the, 
gentle Cinderella; the lively, arch Zerlina became 
the sad Desdemona. A friend once asked her what> 
was her favourite character. “ The character I happem 
to be acting, whatever it may happen to bei,.” riia: 
answened. 

Pasta, it was justly said, mi^ be called, the Siddons- 
of. Opera, Malihran, the Garrick. Wherever she 
^ animated the mxhestra, director, and smgers-with# 


ardour, by the glow her genius j and she v?onld vcdoai^' 
iariij iustmct her fellow perihrmers. eouISf 
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notes as the inspiration, of the moment. She had a 
genins 'which inYents, which reproduces, which imposes 
types, and which forces others not only to admire, hut 
to imitate. Many contradictory opinions were given 
of her talent, but none refused to acknowledge her 
great gifts. Her versatility was extraordinary. 

She played the pianoforte remarkably well, and 
without having taken lessons in dra'wing, she sketched 
caricatures, and portraits that were striking like- 
nesses: an amusement in which she often indulged 
was sketching the profiles of those on the stage while 
waiting her turn to go on. She could compose with 
rapidity and felicity romances and songs. In feminine 
works she excelled, and if she saw a new work, a piece 
of embroidery, a cap, or a design in tapestry that 
Struck her, she instantly caught the idea, and imitated, 
often surpassed, the model. Her theatrical costumes 
and her head-dresses were aU invented or made by 
herself, and she might often be found with the needle 
in her hand, while exereisiog her voice. She wrote 
and spoke four or five, languages, and employed them 
at the same time, without confounding them, in a con- 
versation with different interlocutors j though in thei 
heat of argument her vivacity would sometimes carry < 
her away, so that when at a loss for a word, she 
would take the first that presented itself. One day, in 
an animated discussion, a finend reproached her -with 
usingjanguage particoloured like a harlequin’s suit* 
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“ True,” slie quickly replied, “ it is particoloured 
like harlequin, hut not masked.” Her memory was 
amazing: in four or five hours she could learn an 
opera in one act well enough to perform it in the 
evening. She read the music and words, whether in 
prose or verse, with as much rapidity as clearness. 
She rode perfectly on horseback, hut, like most singers, 
she danced badly. 

Impassioned, vehement, tom by continual excite- 
ment, it was sometimes difficult to recal this way- 
ward creature to the commonplaces of ordinary life ; 
but she was veiy ready to attend to reason, and having 
the instincts of goodness and justice, was eager in 
her anxiety to repair any errors into which she might 
have fallen. She listened with candour and courage to 
the most severe truths. She was generous, without 
pomp or ostentation ; extravagant and lavish to others, 
penurious to herself alone. Brusque and original ih 
her frankness, though her unfortunate position needed 
great tact, she was so ingenuous that she could not 
conceal her real impressions. She had a cMld-like 
simplicity of character and a singular mixture of the 
most lovable and the most dangerous qualities; she 
was fond of toys, dolls, trifles, yet she was dariag, 
and devoted to athletic sports and 
skating, swimming, and even ^ooiii^, , 
oflefr, bn tettaaimg from .an! 

.thrombi ift; 
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OYer chairs and tables, or up and domi stairs like a 
schoolboy, in the ^dness of animal spirits. She 
herself said, “When I try to restrain my flow of 
spirits, I feel as if I should be suffocated.” 

Her habits were not always suited to her sex, but her 
maimers were invariably blameless. Her wild gaiety, 
her occasional extravagance, her custom of freq^uently 
going about in the country dressed like a boy, led to a 
scandalous rumour that she made an immoderate use 
of stimulants ; whereas she never drank anything but 
wine mixed with water. Sometimes, when thoroughly 
■exhausted, she would strengthen her nervous system 
with a glass of Madeira, as she would have employed 
“vinegar, if it would have afforded her the same relief. 

Maria was not long before she became discontented 
with the hostile tutelage of M. MaJibran’s sister. 
.The necessity of protection, the fear of censure, her 
youth, and her unfortunate position, compelled her to 
prolong for many weeks her sojourn with her sister-in- 
law ; hut, one fine day, in a moment of irritation, she 
doOk “ Ikseneh leave ” . of her hostess, sent for a 
hackney coiwsh, packed into it her trunks, jumped in 
after &em, md drove to the house of Madame Naldi, 
,an old friend of the fam%, a woman of imperious and 
Austere manners, where ^e instsdl^ herself. 

To Madame Haldi !she was gentle and docile. 
■0 by any little £ts of iU-humour she offended, ‘she 
^mold load her with caresses, and entreat loi^eme^ 
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■with the abandon of a child. Madame Naldi saw all 
her letters, and took all her money, never giving her 
a sous ^except in cases of imperative necessity, “ It 
was really touching,” says the Countess de Merlin, ” to 
see her yield to the advice, to the petty sacrifices 
inflicted and exacted by her friend.” One day, when 
her fortune was at its height, Madame Malibran 
showed a, friend a little worn Cashmere shawl. “I 
use this shawl in preference to any other that I have,” 
she said. “It was the first Cashmere shawl that I 
ever obtained, and I have pleasure in remembering 
the trouble I had in coaxing Madame Naldi to permit 
me to buy it.” 

In 1828, the principal members of the operatic 
company at the Italiens were Malibran, Sontag, Bon- 
iielli, Zuchelli and Graziani. Malibran appeared in 
Otello, Matilda di Shahran, La Cenermtola, and La 
.Gazza Ladra. The presence of the great (Sresmm 
singer was a stimulus, not a check to her Meht i bsi 
the invidious comparisons which wene raised sent 
.'many pangs t.of jealousy io her heart. Every time 
dhat Sontag obtained a triumph Maria wept, Jiaav^ 
»ying, "Why does she sing so divinely ? ” ¥et thes© 
iwo mquisite vomes were form^ .&r haHaDiiy;,;n«)t#(i: 
tikofiiri. It rioes ndi hlmr]^ how. dMe aiWii* 
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in the middle of the concert it was proposed to them 
to sing the dno from Taneredi. For some moments 
they hesitated; at last they agreed, and approached 
the pianoforte, amid the acclamations of the audience. 
The enthusiasm which they excited was so liyely, that 
at the termination of the duo, they looked at each 
other, and, by a spontaneous movement, clasped hands, 
sealing their triumph with the kiss of peace. 

In the midst of these ovations Madame Malihran 
never lost her simplicity. She was totally ignorant 
of household affairs: absorbed by her studies, she 
never had a taste for luxury, nor indulged in super- 
fluous expenses. But if her fellow artistes were in 
need, she spared no exertion in their behalf. At the 
house of one of her friends she often met an aged 
widow, poor and unhappy, and strongly desired to 
:assist her ; hut the position and character of the lady 
.required delicate management, Madame,” she said 
.at last, ‘'I know that your son makes very pretty 
worses.” “ Yes, madame, he sometimes amuses him- 
self in that way. But he is so young,” “ No 
matter. Do you know that I could propose a little 
partnership affair? Troupenas (the music publisher) 
has asked me for a new set of romances. I have no 
words ready. If your son will give them to me, we 
could share the profits.” Madame Mahbran received 
the verses, and gave in exchange 600 francs. The 
romances were never finished. 
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She performed all these acts of charity "with such 
refined delicacy, such true generosity, that the kind- 
ness was doubled. Thus, at the end of this season, 
a young female chorister, engaged for the opening of 
the King’s Theatre, found herself unable to q^uit Paris 
for want of fimds. Madame Malibran promised to 
sing at a concert which some of the leading Tocalists 
gave for her benefit. The name of Malibran of 
course drew a crowd, and the room was filled ; but she 
did not appear, and at last they were obliged to com- 
mence the concert. The entertainment was half over 
when she came, and approached the yoxmg girl, 
saying to her in a low voice, “ I am a little late, my 
dear, but the public will lose nothing, for I will sing 
all the pieces announced. In addition, as I promised 
you all my evening, I will keep my word. I went to 
sing in a concert at the house of the Due d’ Orleans, 
where I received 300 francs. They belong to you. 
Take them,” 

The Theatre ItaJien being closed during the summer 
months, the principal singers accepted engagements 
with Laporte, of the King’s Theatre ; Madame 
Malibran accepted Daporte’s offer of seventy-five 
guineas for each representation, and left for England 
with Madame Naldi. ,, j|,. 

On. the 21st April, she appeared at 
Theatee,, in: the, chara^to. .of DesdBmona4<f|I|^4?#l 
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and Madame CasteUi, EmiKa. Madame Malibran was 
received by tbe pubKc with, an ovation, bat the critics 
evinced great hesitation. To Madame Pasta was dne 
the idea of reviving this opera, and in the part of 
Desdemona, a part originally written for Colbran, she 
had made the first conquest of the .Parisians. Sontag 
had attempted it with diffidence, being unwilling to 
.incur the risk of comparison with Pasta, and deter- 
. mining to adopt a conception entirely different from 
that of her predecessor. It was difficult to find a 
medium between the passion of the one actress and 
the dehcate beauty of the other, so Madame Mali- 
bran gave a version of the character suited to her 
individual taste and powers. The critics, who persisted 
in comparing her with Pasta, objected to her reading. 

She was very vehement andimpasrioned: for example, 
in the last scene of the first act, during the quintet, 

Smanio, deliro, e tremo,” she flew from .Elmiro to 
OteUo, and from Otello to Eodrigo, in a Mnd of frantic 
imroE. .In the scene where Desdemona endeavours to 
.ag^easB the quarrel of Oteflo and Eodrigo, she was 
amneeessarily violent .j and when endeavouring to 
soften the wrath df her father, she fel into a trans- 
port of despofr, :Sra^ng hatsdf on her feneas -.mm 
the stage, tearing her hair, and.nbandonmg herself 
to uncontrollable grief. Again, in the final scene, 
mh&a Otello heaps reproaches m her, she cdded <m 
imn to kill her, and satiate bits vengeance, in m 
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tone of rage and resolution ■which was thought to he 
.inconsistent ■with the gentle character of Desdemona 
and with the sudden terror she e^yinced at his mur- 
derous purpose. Her explanation was, that she felt as 
if she were really in the various situations. 

“ I remember once,” says the Countess de Merlin, 
“a friend ad-rised her not to make OteUo pursue 
her so long when he was about to kill her. Her 
answer was, ‘ You are right ; it is not elegarrt, 
I admit ; but when once I fairly enter into my 
character, I never think of effects, but imagine 
myself actually the person I represent. I can assure 
you that in the lafet scene of Desdemona I often feel 
as if I were really about to be m-urdered, and act 
.accordingly.’ DonzeUi used to be much annoyed by 
■Madame Malibran not determining beforehand how he 
was to seize her ; she often gave him a regular chase. 
Though he was one of the best-tempered men in the 
world, I recollect him one evening being seriously 
angry. Desdemona had, according to custom, repeatedly 
.escaped from his grasp ; m pursuing her he stumbled, 
.and niightly woxmded himself with the dagger he 
dscandished. It ■was the only time I ever saw him in 
mipaasKin.’^ 

She naaxt appeared . as Bosiaa, Bordogni 
rCMiEi,. 'land MueheMi i^u:o. Her : gmieiil 
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appeared as Ninetta, "witli Bordogni, Pellegrini and 
Zuclielli j and it was she who first brought into notice, 
by her naatchless vocalization, the beautiful duo of 
the prison scene, hitherto generally omitted as of 
little interest. In July, she performed Tancredi; a 
character never a favourite with her, for she often 
declared that he was an insignificant being, with whose 
feelings she had no sympathy. In her execution of 
*'Di tanti palpiti,” it was objected that she covered 
the air with too great a profusion of ornament. The 
music of Kossioi was, it is true, already sufficiently 
florid, and Pasta rather diminished than added to the 
notes of that popular composition. 

Madame Malibran performed Semhamide with 
Madame Pisaroni, andZerhnato Sontag’s Donna Anna, 
She was very arch and sprightly as the coquettish 
young peasant, and in the execution of the vocal part 
she was unapproachable, Malibran’s representation 
of Ninetta and Zerlina gave rise to a good deal of 
controversy among the contemporary critics. She 
represented these characters as she imagined they 
would be in actual life — common country girls, with 
awhward demeanour and hoydenish manners ; thus 
making them to a certain extent ridiculous rather than 
interesting. This was undoubtedly a mistake, for 
the characters are almost entirely ideal: moreover, 
simple rusticity is not necessarily awkward or vulgar; 
while to lessen the sympathies of the audience is to 
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impair the dramatic effect, and make the very music 
they utter in such refined accents appear absurd. 
Ninetta, as the heroine of a deeply pathetic story, was 
unlike the generality of peasant wenches; Zerlina, 
being a true village coquette, would not naturally be 
either rude or boisterous. “ It is by no means rare,” 
argued one critic, “to discover, in the humblest walk 
of life, an inborn grace and delicacy of nature’s own 
implanting; and such assuredly is the model firomi 
which characters like Ninetta and Zerhna ought to 
be copied.” This argument also holds good with 
regard to the character of Amina. “ She mistakes an 
awkward sprightliness and incessant rapidity of motion,” 
observed another writer, “ for the amiable naivety of 
an interesting country girl. Nothing could be more 
out of character than her affected clumsiness in imi- 
tating the minuet step in the ball scene with which the 
first act closes* Country girls are not necessarily 
clumsy : they are frequently remarkable for grace when 
moving in their own sphere.” 

Madame Malibran appeared as Susanna in the Nozze 
di Figaro, for her own benefit, and was irresistible as 
the arch waiting-maid. It was impossible to choose a 
part affording greater opportunity of displaying her 
talent for lyric comedy ; and, as far as the acting w^ 
concerned, hmr perfonuMice was the best 
&i^ ha$bden.s^ for years on the stage.c 
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The ludicrous had a strange fascination for Mali- 
bran:. she had an unaccountable fancy for .throw- 
ing aside her tragic robe, and donning the most 
grotesque costume she could find, often declaring 
she would greatly prefer to play the Duenna in II 
Barbiere, to Rosina, for the sake of the ridiculous 
dress : and she actually did perform it in private. In , 
pursuance of this whim, she announced her intention 
of performing Fidalma, in H Matrimonio Segreto, a 
part answering to the Mrs. Heidelberg of the 
Clandestine Marriage, and her acting was inimit- 
able : her comic humour was irresistible, and proved 
a versatilily of power rarely, if ever, to be met with. 
She revelled in the ludicrous situations, and made. 
Fidalma a prominent part by the drollery of her tone 
and manner: though when ^e reproached the, two. 
sisters alternately with being “ un poco insolente,” tile 
feeling of mirth was suddenly converted into a burst 
of admiration by the brilliancy of a roulade on the. 
word “insolente,” taken 'from the 0 above the lines,, 
amd. running down the entire range of her voice. Yet 
at the Birmingham Musical Festival, in the autumn, 
she sang “Holy, holy Lord,” .in a stgrla moBe im.- 
pressive, as veteran amateurs admitted, than had- been 
heard since the days of Mara. ■ 

Madame Malibran had. scarcely stepped on Erendh, 
ground ere she learned that her father had unaafe. 
pectedly returned, with the intention of giving aome' 
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representations at the Theatre Italien. This resolu- 
lution caused much vexation to his daughter, hut she 
did not oppose it. Garcia had lost a part of his 
voice ; his tenor had become a baritone, and he cotdd 
no longer reach the notes which had in former times 
been written for him. She knew how much her 
father’s voice had become injured, and kaowing eq^ually 
well his intrepid courage, feared, not without reason, 
that he would tarnish his brilliant reputation. Garcia 
displayed even more than ever the great artiste. A 
hoarseness seized him at the moment of appearing on 
the stage., “ That is nothing,” said he : “I shall do 
very weh : ” and by sheer strength of talent and of 
will, he arranged the music of his part (Almaviva) to 
suit the condition of his voice, changing the passages, 
transposing them an octave lower, and taking up notes 
adroitly where he found his voice available; and aU 
this instantly, with an admirable confidence. 

In November, having renewed her engagmnent witii 
Laurent at a salary of 800 fr. for each representairionj 
and a benefit, Mjadame Malibran appeared as Des- 
d em ona. Every day her talent became more re^lea- 
desnt, , and her voice was progressing to perfeerion. 
The season was unususdly brilliant, and the “ laraniige- 
mml .” teemMed &r the healih d the 
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■without calculating the possibility of her strength one 
day deserting her. She lavished her voice, her time, 
her energies whenever she was called on to amuse; 
never hesitating to sacrifice herself to the whim of the 
moment, or the gratification of her friends. 

Having one night promised to sing at the house of 
Madame Merlin, M. Laurent told her that it was impos- 
sible, as it was a benefit night at the theatre. Mahbran, 
after essaying to induce him to alter the performance 
to another evening, at length observed, in a very bad 
humour, — “ It does not signify. I sing at the theatre 
because it is my duty ; but afterwards I sing at the 
house of Madame Merlin, because it is my pleasure.” 
And at one o’clock in the morning, after having played 
Semiramidei she appeared m the Countess’ salon, sang 
there till two or three, supped, waltzed, and did not 
leave till daybreak. 

Thus, after having passed the night at a baU, 
on the ■ eve of her performance of some arduous 
character, she rose at twelve, mounted her horse, 
started off, and did not return till six. As soon as 
she had dined, she was obliged to be at the theatre, 
where she would dress hurriedly for her part; but 
worn out, agitated, and rather oppressed than re- 
cruited by a hasty dinner, even her iron will could not 
bear her through. 

One night, after one of these fatiguing days, she 
fainted at the moment of appearing on the stage/ 
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and was carried into her dressing-room. Twenty 
vinaigrettes were presented at once, and by some 
mischance, among the number was one containiug a 
mixture of oil and alkali, which some eager friend 
held to her bps; half unconsciously she tasted it, 
and the next moment blisters covered her mouth. 
What was to be done ? She could not appear on the 
stage ; and it was too late to change the performance. 
The director was in despair. “ Stay,” said Malibran, 
rising, “I will arrange it.” And taking a pair of 
scissors lying near, she stepped up to a glass, and 
without a moment’s hesitation, cut off the blisters 
which swelled her lips ! The state in which she re- 
mained maybe imagined. But she performed the part 
of Arsace, to the Semiramide of Sontag, and never 
sang or acted better. 

In January, Malibran performed Tancredi for the 
benefit of Sontag, when for the first time coronals 
and bouquets were throvra on to the Italian stage in 
Paris. At the conclusion of the performance, she 
picked up the floral treasures, and offered them to 
Sontag; “who,” observes a French critic, “in her 
confusion forgot that a part of these trophies belonged 
to the fair Tancredi.” Malibran was passionately fond 


of flowers, and when performing Desdemona for her 
besi^t in March, as she lay dead on the stagOji ’ 
ihg inf ]|is' road' teinorse, 

to ' 
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tone, “ Take care of my flowers ! do not crush my 
flowers ! ” 

In 1830, Madame Malibran became acquainted with 
M. Charles de Beriot, a native of Belgium, and a dis- 
tinguished violinist, in whom she felt an interest as 
much on account of Ms talents, as because she sym- 
pathized with him in a sentimental disappointment. 
He was in love with Sontag, who did not care for Mm, 
and who was, besides, engaged to the Count Kossi. 
She made no scruple of avowing with child-hke 
candour the predilection she entertained for the young 
Belgian, and as the surveillance of Madame Naldi 
became troublesome, because that austere lady com- 
bated her passion for Be Beriot, she determined to 
break with her; she therefore took a house in the 
Rue de Provence, and removed tMther. 

Madame Malibran reappeared at the King’s Theatre 
in April, in La Cenerentola, the music of which afforded 
her an opportunity for displaying aU her resources. 
Her vocal powers had improved to an extent wMch 
tempted her to abuse them by too great a redundancy 
of ornament, and her style of singiug was consequently 
more florid than it had ever been Mtherto; but the 
ease, the neatness, the rapidity with which she gave 
all her passages, and tie ftdness and equality of each 
of her notes, were not to be surpassed. She also per- 
formed in Otello and 17 Mabrimonio Segnto. LaWache, 
■wdio made his first appearance in England in the latter 
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opera, was magnificent as G-eronimo. “ He looked 
like a deaf man, and sang like a man possessed of a 
very fine ear.” 

Malibran became sincerely attacked to Lablacke, 
and to the very hour of her death regarded him as 
one of her dearest friends. Both were amiable and 
charitable, and they often united in doing benevolent 
actions. One day during this season, an Italian 
Emigre addressed Lablache, asking help to return to 
his own country. The next day, when all the company 
were assembled for rehearsal, Lablache requested them 
to join in succouring their unhappy compatriot ; aH 
responded to the call ; Madame Lalande and DonzeHi 
each contributing fifty francs. Malibran gave the 
same as the others, but the following day, seiring the 
opportunity of being alone with Lablache, she desired 
him to add to her subscription of 50 francs, 250 more : 
she had not liked to appear to bestow more than her 
friends, so she had remained silent the preceding day. 
Lablache hastened to seek his protege, who, however, 
profiting by the help afforded him, had already em- 
barked; but not discouraged, Lablache hurried after 
iam, and arrived just as the stermier was leaving the 
ISkames; entering a boat, however, he reached the 
vessali,, weaat <hi board, and gave the nkmey t®t the 
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to say nothing about it. “ Ah, madame,” cried he, 

“ you have saved, me for ever ! ” “ Hush,” she inter- 

rupted, “ do not say that — only the Almighty could 
do so. Pray to Him.” 

At the close of the opera season, Madame Malibran 
sang in September and October at Bath and at Bristol, 
in eight concerts, at a salary of eighty guineas for 
each concert. She knew no rest; and the fatigues 
which she voluntarily imposed on herself were scarcely 
credible. She would fly to Calais, and sing there; 
then back to England, and anon be on her way to 
Brussels ; where she would sing, and return to England 
again, gay and light-hearted — singing, dancing and 
acting at parties for her own amusement : needlessly 
flinging away the strength and energy she ought to 
have careftilly preserved. It is said, however, that 
she was haunted by an idea that when she ceased to 
enjoy existence in this manner, she should die. ‘ 

Being engaged by the new directors of the Theatre 
Italien, Messrs. Eobert and Severini, for 1,175 francs 
for each representation, Madame Malibran presented 
herself -again before her Parisian admirers in Novem- 
ber, in' the character of Desdemona, when she was 
welcomed with such enthusiasm that her reception 
completely unnerved her ; but in the second act she 
recovered herself and sang the duet with Donzelli in 
the very finest style. She chose for her benefit, at the ' 
ehd of this season, Otello, and to render the perform-’ 
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ance more attractive, slie conceived tlie mad project of 
playing the r6le of the Moor. She therefore trans- 
posed the music, and produced no more effect than 
did Madame Pasta when she made the same essay in 
London. The roimd and delicate form of a woman 
suited ill the strong and masculine figure of the war- 
like Moor; and the swarthy complexion she was 
obliged to assume, enlarged her features and veiled 
their expression, which was their greatest charm. 

Hearing of his wife’s success, and of the extra- 
ordinary sums she was earning, M. Mahbran, who 
until then had been constantly assisted by her, unex- 
pectedly came over from America. Four years of 
labour had enabled her to accumulate some savings, 
and she had therefore just reason to fear that the 
presence of her husband in Europe would rob her of 
the fruits of her talents and exertions. Her ill-assorted 
marriage was full of painful memories; and she 
prudently declined to see him, while he was equally 
determined to have his rights. He proposed that they 
should share equally the emoluments she received, an 
arrangement which she passionately refused to agree to ; 
eventually, however, through the medium of friends, 
and at some pecuniary sacrifice on her part, a pacific 
arrangement was made. But she resolved , not to 
resume her performances while her husband retalafed 
the power I arbitrarily to . seize her earnings ;; ' dre 

hasiafy .r^^® tf Brussels, where she Led .prfrchased 
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a chateau and park. The unpleasant dispute was at 
last compromised. 

In Noyember, Madame Malibran consented to re- 
appear at the Italiens, as Ninetta. Bubioi, who had 
returned to Paris after an absence of six years, sang 
with her, and the two singers yied with each other, 
“tiU,” obseryed a French critic, “it seemed as if 
talent, feeling, and enthusiasm could go no farther.’' 
Unlike Malibran, Eubini was not a finished actor. 
“He did not trouble himself much about anything 
but the particular scena which placed Mm in the fore- 
ground. "When tMs was past, he retired, without 
caring much for the story of the drama, or the con- 
duct of the other performers. In the air, the duet, or 
the finale, in which he had an actiye or preponderating 
part, Eubini would suddenly rouse himself and display 
all the energy and charm of his incomparable talent. 
It was in the tone and sonorousness of his organ, in 
the artistic management of his yoice, that all Eubini’s 
dramatic power consisted.” 

Madame Malibran was now, howeyer, obliged almost 
immediately to discontinue her performances, as her 
illness^ became frequent and alarming ; she therefore 
departed suddenly for Brussels, leaying a letter for the 
director, Seyerini, informing him of her intention not to 
return. He was thus reduced to the necessity of closing 
the. theatre. The administration, howeyer, after haying 
deyised seyeral expedients, bethought themselyes rf 
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working on Malibran’s feelings, throngh tlie influence 
of a friend. They implored M. Viardot, wlio pos- 
sessed ker entire confidence, to go to Brussels, and 

represent to her the disastrous conseq^uences to the 
# * 

theatre of her withdrawal. M. Yiardot went, and 
found ha* tranquilly prepared to run all risks that she 
had incurred ; hut when he had fully impressed on her 
mind the ruin she would entail on the administration, 
she started up, exclaiming, “ You are right : I did 
not dream of that. I am so unhappy ! Come, I will 
return.” The next day she was on her way to Paris. 

But her health was rapidly failing. Often a notice 
would appear some hours before the opening of the 
theatre, that the performance was changed in con- 
sequence of the sudden indisposition of Madame 
MaHbran ; and as on the following day she would be 
perfectly well, these accidents were attributed to caprice, 
or to temper. She resented this injustice, whrai a kind 
of coolness arose between her and the Parisians, wlm 
had hitherto adored her. id last, January 8, 1832, 
she announced a farewell performance, and appeared 
asDesdemona in Otello. Nothing could surpass her 
passionate acting, or the touching accents of her Toice. 
The audience, electrified, foa^ot their former dissasfe^ 
faidiosa, and testified their appreciation witihf8srw®;3 
but it‘ %aB loo 'late t thfe was her last farewel; lit® 
for she Idt' it id-: ^ii^e 

tiieiai ■ ft j U t ; : ; ; ; ; . . ; . ' j i * » 
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About tbe middle of July, Lablacbe passed tbrougb 
Brussels on bis ■way, to Naples, and learning by acci- 
dent that Mabbran was there, he went to see her, 
although obliged to depart -within twenty-four hours. 
She receiyed him with aU.the joy of a sincere friend, 
and when Lablache told her that he was going to Italy, 
she declared that she would go -with him. He assured 
her that he should be compelled to quit the city at 
da-wn the next day, when she laughingly declared 
that she would be ready ; and next morning she was 
waiting at the door of his hotel before he was awake. 
It was not tm they were on the frontier of Italy that 
she recollected she had no passport, and she had to 
remain some days till Lablache could obtain for her 
permission to enter Lombardy. At Milan she sang at 
the soirees given by the Governor, and at the house of 
the Duke Visconti. She did not stay at Milan, but 
went on to Rome, where she was engaged at the 
Theatre Valle. The Roman public, however, did not 
appreciate her merit, because she was so ill-advised as to 
sing French romances in the lesson scene of II Barhiere, 
and they chose to resent this innovation. 

During her sojourn at Rome, Maria learned the me- 
lancholy tidings of the death of her father. She felt 
the deepest grief, and was iU for some days from one 
of those nervous attacks to which she was subject. 

"While at Rome she signed an engagement -with 
Barbaja to give twelve performances at Naples at 
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1,000 fr. each representation. She appeared in Otello, 
August 6, 1832, at the Fondo, the second theatre, 
where she sang ten times out of the twelve for which 
she had been engaged. Her reception by the Neapo- 
litans was at first so cold that she may be said to have 
failed. But with the impetuosity of their country, 
they speedily corrected their first mistake, and when 
she sang, the theatre was crowded at double prices ; 
“ notwithstanding the subscribers’ privileges were on 
most of those occasions suspended, and although Otello, 
La Gazza Ladra, and Operas of that description, were 
the only ones offered to a public long since tired even 
of the beauties of Eossini, and proverbial for its love of 
novelty.” 

Her great triumph, however, was on the night when 
she took her leave in the character of Ninetta. “ Nothing 
can be imagined finer than the spectacle afforded by 
the immense theatre of San Carlo, crowded to the v§iy 
ceiliag, and ringing with acclamations,” says a corre- 
spondent of one of the Enghsh papers at the time. 
“ Six times after the fall of the curtain, Madame MaH- 
bran was called forward to receive the reiterated plau- 
dits and adieux of the assembled multitude, and indicate 
by graceful and e35»ressive gestures the degree to which 
she was overpowered by fatigue and emotion. The 
sewe did not end within the walls of the theatretjjfor 
a of jthe, most enthusiastic rushed from all parts 
of the jioij^fto ,ihe stage door, and as, soon .as her 
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sedan came out, escorted it with loud acclamations 
to the Palazzo Barhaja, and renewed their salutations 
as the charming Tocalist ascended the steps.” 

She sang at Borne for three nights, then returned 
to Naples, whence in the autumn she went to Bologna, 
being engaged to perform for eighteen nights for 
1,440Z. ! commencing on the 13th of October with La 
Gazza Ladra. At Bologna she created a furore, which, 
till then, had been unknown in that quiet city : the 
Bolognese did not confine the expression of their 
rapture to shouts and plaudits; they had a bust of 
their admired songstress executed in marble and placed 
in the peristyle of the theatre. 

In the spring of 1833, Madame Malibran came to 
London, being engaged to perform in English opera 
at Drury Lane and Corent Garden, at a salary of 
150 guineas for each night, and two benefits (which 
produced about 2,000Z.) . She appeared May 1, in the 
Sonnambula, which had been transposed expressly for 
her. After the Sonnambula, she performed the part of 
Count Behino in the Devil’s Bridge; this was fol- 
lowed by a new opera written for her by Chelard. In 
the mmiths of May and June, she appeared for twenty- 
eight nights at the King’s Theatre, for which she 
received 2,775Z. She also concluded an engagement 
with the Duke "Visconti, of Milan, for 185 representa- 
tions — 75 in the autumn and Carnival season of 1835-^ 
75 in the corresponding season of 1836-7, and 35 in 
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the autumn of 1836, at a salary of 18,000!;. These 
■were the highest terms ever offered to a theatrical 
performer since the days of luxurious Borne. 

From London the triumphant singer went to Naples, 
■where she appeared at the San Carlo, November 14, in 
Otello. She sang with her sister-in-law, Euiz Garcia, 
in a new opera by Pacini, Irene, which was performed 
November 80, and proved a total failure. She then 
performed Semiramide, January 19, 1834 ; also played 
in a new opera by Coecia, composed expressly for her. 
La Figlia del Aria, which did not attain the third repre- 
sentation. Madame Mahbran had the ill fortune to have 
none but bad operas ■written for her. She performed 
besides her pet character, Fidahna, in II Matrimonio 
Segreto, La Sonnambula, February 3, and Norma on 
the 25th. In these latter parts she excited the enthu- 
siasm of the public to the highest pitch. Her popula- 
rity was excessive. Bonnets a la Malibran, caps h la 
Malibran, everything h la Mahbran were the rage ; all 
Italy, in fact, re-echoed her name with enthusiasm. 
On her arrival at Milan she had to struggle against a 
party formed by the admirers of Pasta ; but as soon as 
Malibran appeared as Norma, she was proclaimed la 
eantante per eccdenza.” She jperformed twenty times 
jat Milan, and obtaiaed . an immense succ^. A 
meettted by the teminmit sculptor, 
sfertriaiiifir^itkoiBiu t . , ■ - .ji, i!" 
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only, in order to sing at a concert for the benefit of her 
brother Manuel. This journey was rapidly performed, 
and she then went to Sinigaglia, haying been engaged 
by Azzolini to sing from July 15 to August 11, during 
the season of the fair. During her stay she heard a 
beggar-girl sing beneath the window of her hotel. 
Struck with the beauty of the Yoice, she inquired into 
the poor girl’s history, and finding that it was real 
want which had driyen her to sing in the streets, she 
placed the girl in a situation where she would receiye 
regular musical instruction. 

In August she visited Lucca, where new triumphs 
awaited her. She made her d4but in a new opera by 
Persiani, Irds de Castro, which was not successful. She 
also appeared in La Sorinambula, and I Monteechi ed i 
Capuletti, and after her last representation, the people 
took the horses from her carriage, conducting her 
home amid an uproar of applause and delight. Ketum- 
ing to Milan, she performed in Norma, La Sonnam- 
hula, Otello, I Monteechi ed i Capuletti, and the Maria 
Stuarda of Donizetti. When she sang, in the last 
opera particularly (though the G-ovemment caused its 
immediate withdrawal), the enthusiasm of the public 
was at its height ; bouquets of flowers, and leaves of 
gold and silver covered her when she reappeared, in 
answer to frantic shouts, twenty times. 

She then went again to Naples. The Neapolitans 
adored her. , On one occasion she specially flattered 
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item : her carriage having been overturned in the 
morning, she sang in the evening with her arm ia 
a sling, rather than disappoint the audience. At 
Naples she pursued the same reckless course with 
regard to her health and strength as she did in all 
other places : a courageous horsewoman, and a daring 
swimmer, she alternated her exhausting pleasures with 
fatiguing studies. She made it a rule to practise 
music five or six hours a day, and she would go in 
the evening to parties, where she amused herself in 
a thousand different ways : making lively caricatures, 
doggerel verses, riddles, conundrums, louts-rimSs, 
dancing, joking, laughing, singing j and withal she 
attended to her professional duties with scrupulous 
punctuality. 

On the eve of her departure, Gallo, proprietor of the 
Teatro Emeronnitio, came to entreat her to sing once 
at his establishment. He had a wife and several chil- 
dren, and was a very worthy man, on the verge of 
bankruptcy. “ I will sing,” answered she, “ on one 
condition — that not a word is said about remuneration.” 
She chose the part of Amina ; the house was crammed, 
and the poor man was saved from ruin. A vast multi- 
tude followed her home, with an enthusiasm which 
amounted almost to frenzy, and the grateful miupg#: 
named his theatre the Teatro Garcia. 

witti 


^.,J^teh IS, 1^5, 'Afadame 
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gloiy, aid eroTOed -with flowers, she was conducted by 
the Neapolitans to the faubourgs amid tbe 4clat of 
■vivats and acclamations. 

On arri-ving at Venice, ber next appointment, as 
ber gondola approached tbe quay, fanfares of trumpets 
announced ber arrival, and an immense crowd lined 
tbe landmg-plaees ; tbe concourse was so great as 
she crossed tbe Place St. Marc, that she became 
frightened and took refuge in a church, which was 
soon filled, and it was with much difficulty that a 
passage could be opened to her hotel. Her powers 
were highly appreciated by the Venetians, whose 
enthusiasm amounted to delirium. If their idol paused 
at a shop on the Place St. Marc, the curious throng 
pressed round her, so that the police were obliged 
to interfere,* and when she entered her gondola, she 
was pursued by a flock of other gondolas, which 
formed a sort of cortege. The city, at her departure, 
presented her with a diadem. She enjoyed these 
triumphs with a kind of girlish pleasure, unmixed 
with pride or exultation. 

m. March, 1835, the French tribunal granted the 
divorce from her husband, which she had beem long 
trying to obteinj and ten months after, whan the 
time fixed by French law had dr^sedi, she married 
M. de Beriot, March 29, 1836, in the presence of 
their intimate feiends. The day after her marriage, 
she distributed 1,000 francs among the poor. The 
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Queen of the French presented her with a superb 
agraffe adorned with pearls. The couple went to 
Hve in Brussels, at the villa which the bride had 
purchased. Their son, WiLhid de Beriot, was legalized 
by this marriage : they had had a daughter, which did 
not hve. 


During her sojourn at Milan, she had heard of the 
premature death of Vincenzo Bellini, on the 23rd 
September, 1835, and she set on foot a subscription 
for a tribute to the memory of the young composer, 
placing her own name for 400 francs at the head of 
the list. On exactly the same day and month of the 
following year she herself breathed her last. 

When she took her farewell of Milan, the Milanese, 
as if animated by a presentiment that the parting was 
for ever, loaded her with marks of distinction. The 
people conducted her with lighted torches to the 
Palazzo Visconti, the gardens being brilliantly illu- 
minated to receive her, and military musie posted on 
the canal playing at her approach the most inspiriting 
melodies. 

During the season of 1835 Madame Malibran was 
engaged by Mr. Bunn to appear at Drury Lane and 
Coront. Garden and for twenty-six performances,, at 
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wherein she was by many considered to surpass even 
the tender and pathetic Schroder Devrient. “ In her 
English performances,” says Mr. Chorley, “ her 
exuberance, not to say extravagance, of style, served 
the purpose of concealing the mediocrity, and worse, 
of her play-feHows.” 

Her labours this season were frightful. She had 
always been remarkable for activity, but her profes- 
sional efforts now excited wonder, and even alarm. 
She rose at five or six in the morning, and practised 
in her dressing-room for several hours, at the same 
time inventing attitudes before the looking-glass. It 
was thus one day the attitude struck her which pro- 
duced such an effect in Gli Orazi, when the news of 
the death of her lover is announced to the heroine. 
“ "While the rehearsals of the Maid of Artois were 
going on from day to day — and Madame Malibran’s 
rehearsals were not so many hours of sauntering 
indifference — she would, immediately after they were 
finished, dart to one or two concerts, and perhaps 
conclude the day by singing at an evening party. 
She pursued the same course during her performance 
of that arduous character.” She sang at concerts, 
at royal and noble houses, and at parties for her own 
amusement. 

In April, 1836, just after her marriage, Madame 
de Beriot came to England again, and soon after her 
arrival went out one day with a riding-party, when 
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being thio-vm from her horse, she sustained a serious 
injury. From this she never recovered ; having 
neglected to attend to herself while the hurt was 
fresh. Not only did she refuse to be bled, not only 
did she conceal the affair from her husband, whom 
she tenderly loved, but she actually sang the same 
night ! She was now at the height of her marvellous 
talent ; having never ceased to improve. Her voice, 
always wonderful from its extent, had acquired some 
additional tones in the upper register, and a prodi- 
gious facility in certain tours de force. She performed 
at Covent Garden with Templeton, Seguiu, and 
Duruset, chiefly in Fidelio. 

In September she came again to England. Her 
agonies from the effects of her fall were sometimes 
fearful, but she struggled vrath all the energy of 
her character, aU the power of her mind, against suf- 
ferings which would have crushed another; never 
yielding till death seized . her. She was engaged at 
Manchester, where she was to sing. at the Musical 
Festival. Immediately on arriving -.there, she went 
to the hotel where Lablache and the other vocalists 
were staying. She was then iU; but in a state of 
unnatural, feverish excitement. The kind-hearted 
Lablache, . shocked at her , wild gaiety, spoke to ;ha^ 
husband-T-in vain. At the rehearsals she Ayas ei#i^ 
crying: or. laughing hysterically; but she. peraisfed in 
going /^ri^h ; the rehearsals, lest' the . puMic should 
VOL. li, 86 
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charge her with caprice : thus exhausting herself unne- 
cessarily when she ought to have taken rest. The 
day before her first performance at the Collegiate 
Church, she sang no less than fourteen pieces in 
her room at the hotel, among her Italian friends. 
In vain she was cautioned — in vain did her good 
jhiend Lablache endeavour to check her insane 
flights. 

The first morning, having been carried out in 
hysterics, the dying cantatrice insisted on returning 
and singing the air of Abraham,, by Cimarosa. Her 
profound sadness, the penetrating accents of her voice, 
the dejection of her aspect, made a deep impression 
on the audience. In the evening she went to the 
theatre, and despite her suffering,, sang as usual. She 
attempted again to sing the next day, hut fainted, and 
was carried home. By a powerful effort, she Kiing in 
the evening the duet of Andronico, by Mercadante, 
with Madame Caradori Allan. 

Like the expiring flame, which is most brilliant at 
its last flicker, the voice of Maria Malibran was never 
more re^kadent, never more pure or dear than in iheser 
her dying moments. The touching naelanehnly of her 
singing, her face, pal® and expreaswe a® that of a 
beautiful' ^ectre, her aooeasts itepirei fey a soui reaidy» 
as it were, to wing- its way firom; earth,, awsdaeiaed. « 
electrie thrill of sympathy and ateiration in 
hwrts of the audience; Ai the ®ad ®f the drot^ th^ 
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assembly, entranced by sucb beauty, such genius, and 
forgetting the condition of the unfortumate vocalist, 
re-demanded its repetition with enthusiasm. The 
echoes of applause struck to the heart of the dying 
singer. Her cheeks were flushed, she raised her head, 
her eyes shone with preternatural fire, and she re- 
commenced the duet. Her voice was astounding 
her soul appeared to be poured forth in each note, 
and a brilliant shake at the top of the voice concluded 
this final effort. 

She was carried from the theatre to her death- 
bed. Fainting fits, hysterical attacks, and horrible 
convulsions terrified those about her. The greatest 
sympathy was excited in Manchester, indeed all over 
the country, and in Paris. Bulletins of her health were 
issued in all the Manchester journals, and people 
called constantly to make infuiries. The malady 
made the most rapsd and irresistible progress. 
last thoughts were of De Beriot. EecOveriag from 
<me of her fits of ieath-like stupor, she anxiously 
asked if he had p^ormed well, and if the public had 
aj^lauded yin? She died en the 2^d Septemb^, 
186S&, of neripou® fever,, at the age e£ tweBty-adae-- 
She had always had a presentimerdi that sty ^bioali' 
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almost as a public calamity. It was maliciously said 
at the time that she sank under the mistaken treat- 
ment of her own physician, Dr. Belluomini, who was 
also her intimate Mend, and in whom she placed the 
most implicit confidence. But before he could be 
summoned she had been treated by some resident 
physicians, and had been bled. When she saw 
Dr. Belluomini, she exclaimed, “ I am a slain woman ; 
for they have bled me.” 

Magnificent obsequies were paid to her in Manchester. 
Her remains were at first interred in the churchyard of 
the cathedral there, but not long after were exhumed 
and transported to Brussels, her mother coming to 
England for that purpose. There was a dispute 
between De Beriot and the authorities of Manchester 
as to his right to remove her body. 

A circular chapel was raised to her memory at 
Lacken by De Beriot. A statue of Madame Mahbran, 
in the costume of Norma, sculptured in white marble 
by Geefs, stands in the centre, faintly illumined by a 
single ray of light admitted from a dome, and sur- 
rounded by masses of shadow. “ It appears,” says 
the Countess de Merlin, “like a fantastic thought — 
like the dream of a poet.” 

Her first husband, Malibran, died in Paris, November, 
1836, of an attack of apoplexy. 

In August, 1840, De Beriot married, at Lacken, a 
young German,- MdUe. Huber, daughter of a magistrate. 
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of Vienna, and "wlio, left an orphan at an early 
age, had been adopted by the Prince Dietrisehten 
Preskau. 

A collection of Madame Mahbran’s compositions 
was published at Paris after her death by Troupenas. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

GIULIA GEISI. 

M. Gaetano Geisi, an officer of engineers in the 
service of Napoleon under the then existing kingdom 
of Italy, had two daughters, Giuditta, bom in 1802, 
and Giulietta, bom at Milan, July 2, 1812, on the 
fete of St. Giulia. Their aunt, the once celebrated 
Grassini, was the only member of the family who 
was a musician, and from the mother’s side they 
must have inherited the gift of song. 

Giuditta was a singer, and enjoyed a good reputa- 
tion on the Italian stage. She had a mezzo-soprano 
voice, almost a contralto, of a hard quality, and not 
very flexible, which she had much difficulty in soften- 
ing, Her talents developed themselves early. At 
sixteen she was favourably known as a concert-singer 
at Milan. Two years later, in 1823, she sang at Vienna, 
in Eossini’s Bianca e Faliero, with the already renowned 
Henrietta Sontag. She afterwards sang at the theatres 
of Milan, Panha, Florence, Genoa, and Venice. Her 
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friends considered that the mantle of the great G-rassini 
had fallen on her shotilders, and that being trained 
in the same grand school, she would be able to tread 
closely in her aunt’s footsteps. ^ 

The little Giulia’s health was so delicate that her 
parents did not wish her to enter on the study of 
music, the least application being injurious to her; 
she was, therefore, placed for education, at the age 
of eight, in the convent of ManteUette, in the small 
town of G-orizia. But she was ambitious of following 
the career of her aunt, and the nuns, pleased with 
her childish beauty, took some pains to teach her 
music; she learned to play the piano very prettily, 
but did not make much advance in musical training. 

After leaving the convent, when fourteen, her home 
was generally with her sister, either at Mian, or in 
the places where Giuditta’s engagements called her. 
It was soon remarked that when the elder sister was 
practising solfeggi or studying ha: part, the younger 
would listen attentively. Giulia had an excellent 
a ^uiek memory, and could repeat fluently and cor- 
rectly the most difficult passages which she had once 
heard. She astonished her family by the accuracy 
wife which fee imitated the gestures, the carriage, 


i OTWi Ifee feaging of artistes whom 
iMpfeg. Girfeia, who 
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and then, clasping her fondly in her arms, prophesy 
that she ■wonld be “ the glory of her race.” “ Thou 
shalt be more than thy sister, my Giuliettina,” she 
,would exclaim. “ Thou shalt he more than thy aunt ! 
It is Giuditta tells thee so : believe it.” The only 
defect in Giulia’s voice — certainly a terrible one — ^was 
a chronic hoarseness, "which seemed a bar to her 
advancement as a vocalist. 

Her parents resolved that Giulia should have regular 
lessons in singing ; and she entered the Conservatorio 
of her native to^wn, where her sister had obtaiaed for 
her musical training. The early talent she deve- 
loped, under the direction of the composer Marliani, 
was remarkable. That she might continue her studies 
uninterruptedly, she was sent to Bologna, to her 
uncle. Colonel Eagani, husband of Grassini, by whom 
she was put under the care of the learned Giacomo 
Guglielmi, son of the celebrated composer, who 
during three years devoted himself entirely to her 
musical education. Gradually the lovely quality of 
her voice began to be manifest, and its original 
blemishes disappeared; her tones acquiring depth, 
power, and richness. 

On leaving the Conservatorio, she went to live at 
Bologna with her sister, who, being much occupied 
with her own duties, placed Giulia under the tuition 
of Filippo Celli. He taught her for three months 
only, as he was obliged to go to Borne to produce 
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his opera of Amalia e Palmer; but his mstractions, 
brief as they were, formed a solid basis for her after 
studies. She .also received some lessons from Madame 
Boccabadati, a near relative of the singer of that 
name : from her, however, she learned but little. 

By continued exertions on her own part, aided by 
her instructors, her musical education had advanced, 
and G-iulia, encouraged by her friends, proposed to 
venture on her debut on the stage. Giuditta made 
all the necessary arrangements with the manager of 
the Teatro Communale, Bologna ; and the young girl 
appeared, 1828, in the little part of Emma, in 
Kossini’s Zelmira, She was just seventeen; her 
voice , was then a low mezzo-soprano, and site was 
in all the freshness of her youthful beauty. Her 
triumph was complete. 

Giuditta shed tears of joy over the brilliant success 
of her sister; and Eossini, who was then in Bologna, 
predicted a brilliant future for the young vocalist.. 
The director of the theatre engaged her immediately 
for the season of the Carnival, and in 1829 she 
appeared as prima donna in many operas, such as 
II Barhiere, Toroaldo e Dorliska, and in La Sposa di 
Provinda, which last was composed expressly for bier 
by Milototti. , j » i ; 

^h^zzling a d^but drew all the managerkd, 
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Signor Lanari, impresario at Florence, flew to Bologna 
to secnre tlie prize, and induced the young singer, 
as yet unconscious of her own value, to hind herself 
exclusively to his service for the term of six years, 
at a salary which he ought to have blushed to offer 
to a mediocre performer. Her father was at Milan, 
and could not be consulted, and the young debutante 
being inexperienced, the engagement was signed. 

Mdlle. Grisi appeared in I Montecehi ed i Gapuletti, 
which BeUini, then a yoxmg and struggling composer, 
had just written expressly for her sister at Venice. 
Few of BeUmi’s operas enjoyed so great a share of 
popularity in Italy as this ; which, however, he had 
•dashed off without premeditation in flfteen days, at 
the urgent request of the Venetian manager, to replace 
a piece which had been condemned. She also per- 
formed in II Barhiere di Seviglia, and in the GivlieUa e 
Homo of Vaccai; and she was considered the most 
■charming Juliet ever seen on the lyric stage. 

Her triumph was even greater here than at Bologna. 
She created quite a furore. La bellissima Giulietta was 
hailed a Queen of Song, and became the topic of con- 
versation amongst the dilettanti. In her second season 
•she sang in an opera composed for her by the maestro 
Celli, who was charmed with the manner in which ^e 
interpreted his work L^Ezia, and who gave her some 
lessons. 

• In the Carnival of 1830, she appeared as Ameaaade^ 
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in tlie Yesiak of Pacini, and in Eicciardo e Zoraide, 
■rotli the’ eelelirated tenor Da^ide; also in Tana-edi. 
This year she sang at Pisa, during the fete of La 
Lnminara, a festival -which recurs every five years, 
■when the Pisans for three days illuminate their city- 
most hrilliantly. On this occasion the Pisans dedicate 
festal offerings to all the saints, interchange splendid 
repasts, and have operas performed t-wice a day. 
Giulia Grisi, therefore, sang in Semiramide in the 
morning, and Otello in the evening. 

Lanari having now made a little fortune by his luchy 
speculation, coolly transferred his young piima donna, 
for a handsome consideration, to CrivelK, then director 
of La Seala. The company included Madame Pisa- 
xoni, Giuditta Grisi, and Porto. Giulia first per- 
formed in a new opera by Pacini, II Corsare, foimded 
on Lord Byron’s poem of the Corsair, in -which she 
took the part of Medora. 

It was at Milan that MdUe. Grisi became acfuainted 
with Pasta, whom she ardently admired, and who took 
a firiendly iiterest in her. Pasta declared, “I can 
hoa^y return to you the complkneaits paid me by 
■jam aunt, and say that I believe you are worthy to 
simeeed us.” Here she enjoyed the advantage of sta%- 
iite great lyric tragedienne, -with vAom sbe;©*^ 
-a Ibok, & tene, .-a 
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she looked and acted to perfection, Pasta personating 
the unfortunate Queen. Madame Pasta, struck with the 
genius displayed by her young riyal, exclaimed, “ Tu 
iras loin ! tu prendras ma place ! tu seras Pasta ! ” 
BeUini, who was then in Milan, engaged in the com- 
position of his Noma, overwhelmed her with applause 
and congratulations, intermingled with aUudons to the 
part he had in contemplation for her; that of Adalgisa. 

In November, 1831, there was a strenuous rivalry 
between the two theatres of Milan, La Scala and the 
Carcano, The vocal company at the latter comprised 
Pasta, Lina Roser (now Madame Bahe), Elisa Orlandi, 
Eugenie Martinet, and other ladies ; Eubini, Mariani, 
and GaUi being the leading male singers. The com- 
posers were Bellini, Donizetti, and Majocchi. At the 
Scala, which was stiH under the direction of Crivelli, 
then a very old man, were Giuhetta Grisi, Amalia 
Schutz, and Pisaroni, with Mari, Bonfigli, Poechini, 
Anbaldi, etc. To this company Giuditta Grisi was 
added, and a new opera by Coccia, entitled Enrico di 
Montfort, was brought out, supported by the talents of 
the sisters Grisi ; but it proved a failure. In December 
Madame Pasta transferred her services to the Scala# 
and DonzeUi arrived to resume his place as primo 
tenor. DonzeUi was, if not absolutely the first, in the 
very firont rank of tenor singers. His voice was clear, 
brilliant, and powerful, with a metallic tone of vibrating 
aualitv; his concention was vieorous, his manner 
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was energetic or tender as the expression demanded, 
and liis style at once forcible and florid. 

Bellini’s new opera of Norma was immediately put in 
rehearsal. To Pasta, of course, was assigned the cha- 
racter of the Druid priestess, and to Griulia Grisi was 
confided the graceful part of Adalgisa; Donzelli was 
PoUio. Bellini was quite confident of the success of 
his opera, and during the rehearsals, while seated at 
the pianoforte in the orchestra, would watch with 
delight the careful study the singers were makiug of 
their parts. Pasta, at the last rehearsal, took much 
notice of Giulietta, and complimented her both on .her 
voice and on her conception of the character of Adal- 
gisa, frequently turning to Belhni, and exclaiming, in 
her usual mixture of Itahan and Prench, “ Benissima ! 
bene — ^tr^s bien — ^pas mal, la piccola ! ” On the 1st 
January, 1832, Norma was produced. Great expecta- 
tions were entertained by the public, for the music of 
Bellini was exceedingly popular, and it was said this 
would be his masterpiece. The Scala was crowded to 
the ceiling, and Bellini seated himself at the pianoforte 
in high spirits, 

Norma was the favourite work of its gifted composer. 
One day when he was in Paris, a lady asked him which 
of. his .operas he considered, to most nearly, approach. 
peJfedidn*? The .question was certainly 

. scarkA: iWy 
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persisted. “If,” said she, “you were at sea with aU 

your partitions, and the ship were sinkhag ” 

“ Ah ! ” cried, he, without allowing her to finish, 
“ I would leave all to save La Norma I ” 

Strange to say, the first reception of this opera was 
by no means bnlliant. The audience did not care 
about the chorus of Priests ; DonzeUi eserted himself 
in vain to charm them with his cabaletta : the audi- 
ence shrugged their shoulders and pronounced it to 
be “ commonplace and even Casta Diva made no 
impression, though Pasta had never, perhaps, sung so 
weU. Bellini trembled with anxiety. Then Adalgisa. 
appeared, and began “ Sgombra e la sacra selva;.” tha 
clear resonant tones of Giulia Grisi’s voice touched the 
hearte of the listeners, and they began to applaud. 
Nevertheless, as the curtam fed on the first act. Pasta, 
regarded the piece as a fis^co, and her forebodings 
were shared by the other performers. The second act 
went coldly till the duet between Nonna and Adsdgisa, 
“Deh! conte ! ” which created aforore and was encored. 
Then Pasta turned to Giulia, and exclaimed in a low 
tone, “ Ecco i conscitoii ! ” The success of the ©pera^ 
which, bad been de^mixed of, was now a^nned, and 
Norma was performed forty times during the daamval. 

Encouraged by Pasta, Giidia Grisi decdaied that she,, 
too, would become a great tragedian^ “ How I shouM,' 
love to play Norma ! ” she exclaimed to Bdliai, oms 
night behind the aienes. Wait twenty years and ww 
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shall see.” “ I mil play Norma in spite of yon, and 
in less than twenty years,” she retorted. The young 
man smiled incredulously, and muttered, “ A poeo ! a 
poco ! ” But G-risi kept her word. 

Her genius was now fiilly appreciated, and she had 
obtained one of those triumphs which form the basis 
of a great renown. With astonishing ease she passed 
from Semframide to Anna Bolena, then to Desdemona, 
to Doima Anna, to Elena in the Donna del Laga. 
In Semiramide she had that lofty and gracious manner 
which is peculiar to her. 

The young artiste had now learnt her true wilue, 
and was aware of the iajury she was suffering from 
remaining in the service to which she had foolishly 
bound herself; she was now twenty-four, and time 
was passing away. Her father’s repeated endeavours 
to obtain more reasonable terms for his daughter from 
Lauari proved fruitless ; he urged that, his daughter 
having entered into the contract withcmt his know- 
ledge, and while she was a minor, it was illegal. 
“ Then if you knew absolutely nothing of the matter, 
it was altogether without your cognizance,” re- 
torted Lsmari, imperturbably, “how did it hs^pen 
that her salary was always paid to you 1 ” , 


ei£ h^stke, and ind^ianh at the- ladfp- ^ 
of hgia Giuletta. saddemly, 
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The CanuYal was crowded at Milan, and the manager 
had engaged Pasta for twenty extra nights, relying on 
Grisi as seconda donna. HaYing gained her father’s 
consent to her plan, Giulia went to Marliani, a warm 
and deYoted friend, and begged his assistance; he 
promised to see her across the frontier, and to proYide 
for her a quick transit through Switzerland to France. 

' The fugitiYes started late on a Friday, the Opera being 
closed oh that night, and arriYed safely at Eellinzona ; 
when they suddenly discoYered, to their horror, that 
they had forgotten their passports. It was decided 
that Giulia should make use of her maid’s passport to 
cross the frontier, as she and the girl bore some re- 
semblance in point of height, age, and complexion. 
Marliani had no resource but to return for the papers ; 
and the fair cantatrice once in safety, was to await him 
and the femme-de-chambre on the other side the fron- 
tier. But urged by fear, she resumed her flight, and 
for eleYen days and nights pursued her solitary journey, 
through bad roads and OYer mountain passes coYered 
witti snow. It was not until she threw herself into her 
aunt’s arms, half dead with fatigue and terror, that 
she remembered, too late, her promise to wait for her 
dear old teacher. 

• Giuditta and Madame Grassini Welcomed her with 
joy, and it only remained to obtain an engagement. 
Eossini, Eobert, and SeYerini formed the- triumvirate 
who governed the Opera. Eossini remembered that he 
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had predicted a glowing future for Giulia Grisi some 
four years previously, and an arrangement was made 
without any difficulty for her to appear at the Favart ; 
not as a debutante, hut with a definite engagement to 
replace Madame Malibran. She appeared for the first 
time before a Parisian audience on the 13th October, 
1832, in Semiramide. She at once became a fevourite, 
and during the season of srs months she increased in 
power and rose higher in the opinion of the public. 

In November, 1832, Giuditta Grisi (who had ap- 
peared m London during the summer at the King’s 
Theatre,) made her d^but in Bellini’s La Straniera, 
Her sonorous, vibrating voice, so full of charm and 
beauty, the mingled grace and energy of her singing 
and acting, her beautiful face, grave and expressive, 
her gestures replete with truth and originality, her 
large and noble manner of phrasing the music, ob- 
tained for her a triumph. The sisters also sang together 
in Bellini’s I MonteccM ed i CapuUtti, and Giuditta 
looked a gallant young cavalier. 

Then followed Don Giovanni, in which Giulia, as 
Zerlina, was graceful and charming ; hut her figure 
was too commandmg, her voice too regal for the 


vUlage coquette. Eubioi was Bon Ottavio, Tamhuiini* 
Bon Giovanni; Tamhurini was a singer of g£4^l 
briBiauey and power; his voice was a fine' 
well defined; ronteid, rich, clear, and of 
bility.' ' ^du^lshed: 

VOL. a,. '■ -1 
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and gaiety ; lie was handsome, his figure was manly, 
and his air noble and prepossessing. 

Immediately after Bon Giovanni, Giulia Grisi ap- 
peared as Anna Bolena, with Madame Tadolini, Santini, 
and Kubini ; when, despite the unavoidable comparison 
with Pasta, she won an ovation. 

Giuditta retired at the end of the season, having 
amassed a competent fortune, and marrying an Italian 
gentleman, retired to Italy. She died May 1, 1840, 
at her country seat at Cremona. 

, "Giulia also retired; but she reappeared on the 
1st October, 1833, as Anna Bolena, with Tamburini 
and two new candidates for public favour, Mdlle. 
Sehutz and the young Russian tenor, Ivanoff. It was 
remarked that MdUe. Grisi had improved singularly ; 
she had passed the six months of leisure in the study 
of her art, and the result was that the once trembling 
debutante had become a Queen of Song. Her name 
was now mentioned in ,the same breath with that 
of Catalani, Pasta, Malibran. She was no longer Jane 
Seymour or Adalgisa, but Anna Bolena— -Norma ! 

As a singer, she was to be placed apart from all 
contemporary artistes. Her gifts, like her beauty, were 
rare and exceptional. She united the nobleness, the 
tragic inspiration, of Pasta, with the fire and energy 
of Malibran. Her voice, a pure soprano of the very 
finest quality, extended over two octaves; and ^ 
could sing without an effort to C in alt. Her Jow 
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notes were occasionally weak, but the nuddle ones 
were full, mellow, and deliciously sweet. Her intona- 
tion was exquisitely just, and ber execution neat and 
finished. Not a note escaped her that was not irre- 
proachable. . As an actress, she had aU the qualities 
which go to make a great tragedian. She seldom 
represented the same situation twice in the same 
manner, yet she was always bfty and noble — a mag- 
nificent woman, a superb tragedian, an exquisite 
singer. 

in October, 1833, she appeared as Rosin’a, in H 
Barhiere di Seviglia, Tamburini performing Figaro, and 
Eubini Almayiya. She sang the variations of Bode, 
in the lesson scene, in a manner which produced an 
electric effect. This opera was followed by La Gaaza 
Ladra, in which the young prima donna obtained a 
triumph as Ninetta. Tamburini performed the part of 
her father, and Ivanoff took for the first time the r6le 
of Gianetto, the betrothed of Ninetta. After this, 
Bellini’s I Montecchi ed i Capidetti was performed; 
Caroline Unghar, who made her debut that season, 


supporting the character of Borneo. Madame Ungher 
was decidedly clever, but her appearance was woefa% 
against her, being that of “ an under-mzed, coloudefe^ 


womwi,” with a plain countenance 
mtMng.in pa]:^cnla!r.. Hi Heoemb^, 
vw Gifdb .<Ms| this 
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was Zerlina ; Madame Schutz, Elvira ; Tamburini per- 
formed Don G-iovanni ; Santini, Leporello. 

Bellini’s last opera, I Puritani, was composed by 
him at Baris in 1834, and performed for the first time 
on January 24th, 1835, with Grisi, Eubini, Tambu- 
rini, and Lablache — an unrivalled quartett — in the 
principal characters. 

Its production created the utmost enthusiasm, and 
the duet, “ Suonala tromba,” especially was echoed by 
thunders of applause. Eossini, writmg of this morceau 
to a friend at Milan, said, “ I need not describe the 
duo for the two basses. You must have heard it 
where you are:” a remark very just, but more sarcastic 
than complimentary. .BeUini was made a member of 
the Legion of Honour, and received the most flattering 
marks of distinction from Government. He arranged 
with the Academie to 'write a Erench opera, and was 
already meditating a new -work for the San Carlo; 
but the perseverance -with which he pursued his labours 
was the fatal cause of his death. Eight months after 
the production' of I Puritani, he expired, fancying in 
his last moments of delfrium that he was present at a 
representation of this opera at the Salle Eavart. 

In 1834, Mdlle. Grisi came to London, and made 
her d6but at Her Majesty’s Theatre, April 8, in La 
Gazza Ladra. Tumultuous applause greeted this 
bright musical star. Her charming person, beautiful 
countenance, fascinating maimer, and delightfril voice/, 
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made her a favoTirite at once. On April 22, she 
appeared as Desdemona, in Otelh. En'biai was the 
Moor : his Otello was, with the exception of Garcia’s, 
the best ever seen on the stage. Tamhurini was lago ; 
Ivanoflf, Eodrigo. Mdlle. Grisi also proved herself a 
worthy successor of. Pasta in Anna Bolena. 

“ Though, naturally enough, in some respects inex- 
perienced on her first appearance in England,” observes 
Mr. Chorley, “ Giulia Grisi was not incomplete. And 
what a soprano voice was hers ! — ^rich, sweet ; equal 
throughout its compass of two octaves (from C to C) 
without a break, or a note which had to be managed. 
The voice subdued the audience on her first appearance, 
ere Di piacer was done.” 

Mdlle. Grisi was an indefatigable concert-singer, 
and on one occasion she sang at five different concerts, 
gratuitously, on the same morning. At a grand 
festival at York, she sang fourteen pieces, of . which 
four had Latin words, and four English.. Malibran 
having received forty ^ineas each evening at this fes- 
tival the year before, Mdlle. Grisi refused to accept a - 
lesser sum, and she obtained it ; but to show that it 
was merely S, point of principle, she sent to the poor 
each day the forty guineas which she received. ■ • ^e 


wasjmade an honorary governor of Westmalili; 
Eo^tal, . in . acknowledgment of the . servi4@S| 
h^ 'taliMsisyad iharitvhad rendearei; 
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la December, Mdlle. Grisi appeared as Norma ; and 
thenceforlli Norma was lier greatest cbaracter. 

“ In tbis cbaracter, Grisi,” observes a writer in tbe 
Musical World, is not to be approached, for aU those 
attributes which have given her her best distinction 
are displayed therein in their fullest splendour. Her 
singing may be rivalled, but hardly her embodiment of 
ungovernable and vindictive emotion. There are 
certainly parts in the lyric drama of Italy this fine 
artiste- has made her own : this is one of the most 
striking, and we have a faith in its unreachable 
superiority — ^in its completeness as a whole — that is 
not to be disturbed. Her delivery of * Casta Diva ’ is 
a transcendent effort of vocalization. In the scene 
where she discovers the treachery of Pollio, and dis- 
charges upon his guilty head a torrent of withering 
and indignant reproof, she exhibits a power, bordering 
on the sublime, which belongs exclusively to her; 
giving to the character of the insulted priestess a 
dramatic importance which would be remarkable even 
if entirely separated from the vocal pre-eminence with, 
which it is allied. But in all its aspects the perform- 
ance is as near perfection as rare and exalted genius 
can make it, and the singing of the actress and the 
acting of the singer are alike conspicuous for excel- 
lence and power. 'Whether in depicting the quiet 
repose of love, the agony of abused confidence, the 
infuriate resentment of jealousy, or the influence of 
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feminine piety, there is always the best reason for 
admiration, accompanied in the more tragic moments 
■with that sentiment of awe which greatness of concep- 
tion and ■vigour of execution could alone suggest.” 

From 1834, Mdlle. G-risi continued to sing alter- 
nately in Paris and in London. “ In 1834,” to again 
■quote Mr. Chorley, “ she commanded an exactness of 
execution not always kept up hy her during the after 
years of her reign. Her shake was clear and rapid ; 
her scales were certain ; dvery interval was taken ■with- 
out hesitation hy her. Nor has any woman ever more 
thoroughly commanded every gradation of force than 
she — in those early days especially; — ^not using the 
contrast of loud and soft too violently, but capable of 
any required violence, of any advisable delicacy. In 
the singmg of certain slow movements pianissimo, such 
as the ghl’s prayer on the road to execution in La 
Gazza, or as the cantabile in the last scene of Anna 
Bolma (which we know as ‘ Home, sweet Home ’), the 
clear, penetrating beauty of her reduced tones (different 
ia quality from the whispering semi-ventriloquism 
which was one of Mademoiselle Lind’s most favourite 
effects) was so unique as to reconcile the ear to a ear- 
tain diallo'wness of expression in her rendering of tie 
and the situation. n ? 


, 1 1 ; At .that time the beauty of sound ■was 

'W4i|^j$^^:piaissa^ m I haveju^- 
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was roused— as iu La Gazza, during the scene with her 
deserter father— with the "villanous magistrate, or in 
the prison with her lover, or on her trial before sen- 
tence, was passed — ^her glorious notes, produced with- 
out difficulty or stint, rang through the house like a 
clarion, and were truer in their vehemence to the 
emotion of the scene than were those wonderfully sub- 
dued sounds, in the penetrating tenuity of which there 
might be more or less artifice. From, the first, the 
vigour always went more closely home to the heart 
than the tenderness in her singing ; and her acting 
and her vocal delivery — ^though the beauty of face 
and voice, the mouth that never distorted itself, the 
sounds that , never wavered, might well mislead the 
generality of her auditors — ^were to be resisted 1^ 
none.” 



In February, 1836, during the performance 
Donizetti’s Maiino Faliero, at the moment when 
Grisi was entering her box in the course of the tldri| 
act, she perceived near the door, as if in ambusca 
an individual whose declarations of love had ah?^| 
annoyed her for some months. She uttered an pnitoi- ; 
mation, and M. Eobert, who accompanied her,; r^ j 
guested the intruder to retire. He bowed, murmuriif 
some unintelligible excuses, when Colonel Eaga^.| 
Orisi’s uncle, joined the party, and attempted-^ 
remonstrate on his unbecoming conduct. The int 
drew a sword from the cane which he earri^ j 
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menaced all who surrounded Mm; a scuffle ensued, 
and the melee was ended by the arrival of the commis- 
sary of police. The brawler, whose name was Dupuzet, 
was condemned to one month’s imprisonment and a 
fine of sixteen francs. M. Dupuzet, who was some 
thirty-five years of age, was known as the author, of 
the Legende of Jehame la LucelU, and the Demon de 
Socrate. 

On Sunday, April 24, 1836, Giulia Grisi was married 
io'.M. Auguste Gerard de Meley, a French gentleman of 
^^iSependent fortune. On her marriage she went with 
|ij# husband to reside at the fine Chateau de Vaucresson, 
'TOch she had purchased some time previously. The 
admired prima donna did not leave the stage, but 
continued to perform during the summer in London, 
and during the vrinter at Paris. 

In 1837 she appeared in London, in Semiramide, 
with Rubini and Tamburini. The most remarkable 


performance of the season, however, was DonOiovanni, 
Thb excitement to hear her as Donna Anna was in- 
•t^se. Long ere the doors were opened both entrances 
iMjthe theatre were surrounded by crowds; and, owing 
™jWe of the doors not being properly opened, sevend. 
were slightly hurt. Many ladies turned back 
some, bolder, reached the pit,,or. t|p 
greater ]^for^4fll^ 


!hs-po®:: 
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sible of the unfortimates wbo could not penetrate 
farther than the lobbies, were accommodated on the 
stage: there were more than a hundred persons at 
the wings ; and it was supposed that the audience alto- 
gether consisted of more than four thousand people. 

Madame Grisi realized the highest expectations of 
the crowded assembly. Madame Albertazzi was the 
Zerlina ; Tamburmi, Don Giovanni ; Lablache, Lepo- 
rello ; and Eubini, Ottavio. 

At the last representation of Otello this season, 
Madame Pasta, who was then in England, proved the 
sincerity of her friendship, for she many times ap- 
plauded her young rival; who, after the opera, went 
to the box of the Queen of Lyric Tragedy to thank 
her for such homage. 

Don Giovanni was performed at the Theatre Italien, 
January 14, 1838, with the strong cast of Mesdames 
Grisi, Persiani, and Albertazzi; withKubmi, Tamburini, 
and Lablache. About an hour after the doors were 
cksed, the Opera House was discovered to be on fire, 
and was very shortly reduced to a hfap of ruins — an 
accident supposed to have arisen frmn some of the 
fireworks used in the infernal gulf into which the 
commandant hurls the profligate. Severini leaped 
from a window near the top of the building, and was 
instantly killed. Eobert only saved himself by means 
of a ladder-rope ; and Bossini, who had an apartment 
in the theatre, escaped by simply being absent : ’ 
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the whole of his musical library, said to he valued 
at upwards of 200,000 francs, was destroyed, with 
many rare manuscripts. 

In 1838, M. Duponchel, the director of the Opera, 
was looking for another tenor to replace Duprez, as 
he had replaced Adolphe Nourrit hy that admirable 
singer, and at last his eager eyes lighted upon a hand- 
some young refugee ofl&cer of two-and-twenty, named 
Candia. M. Candia, who was the son of a Piedmon- 
tese general, and had been, besides, an officer in the 
Piedmontese guard, had for some time been the cyno- 
sure of attention in certain Parisian circles. As he 
moved in aristocratic society, his expenses were 
necessarily heavy; and he dared not ask his father 
for pecuniary assistance, the old gentleman being 
a severe disciphnarian, and veiy angry with his 
son. 

M. Candia had been often told that he had a hundred 
thousand francs of h?.come in his throat, and Pupon- 
chel volunteered to give him fifteen hundred francs 
a month to begin with, if he would appear at the 
Opera. He hesitated, on account of his aristocratic 
birth and his patrician father, and could not make 
his mind to sign the name of Candia to a theafricfd 
eOntraet.; but dining one day at &e house 
Cotihtlin de li^£n the itihoe 
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promised 'witli lus family pride by signing liis Christian 
name only — that of Mario. 

On the 2nd December, 1838, after a seyere course 
of study under the direction of Michelet, Ponchard, 
and Bordogni, Signor Mario appeared in the part of 
Eobert le Diable. In spite of his agitation, he was 
triumphantly successful. “ What a delicious voice ! ” 
was the cry. “ Why, he will replace Eubini ! ” Higher 
praise could not have been bestowed. 

The season of 1839 in London was chiefly remark- 
able for the production of Lucrezia Borgia, in which 
Madame Grisi presented a splendid contrast to her 
equally truthful conceptions of such parts as Elvira 
and Norma : it served also to introduce to the English 
public Signor Mario, who appeared as Gennaro. 
Such characters as Lucrezia Borgia seemed created 
for Grisi. The more elevated the character the more 
suited to her. The most fleeting touches, the most 
massive shadows, were boldly portrayed with a 
powerful yet light hand. Love in all its phases 
she delineated as no other artiste had the skill to do. 
Dramatic, impassioned as Desdemona, she pictured 
love in aU its ardour, its unsullied purity, its despair ; . 
as Anna Bolena, .she softly shadowed forth love in . 
its melancholy and its regrets,” and as Norma, she 
painted love in tints of fire : love in its jealousy, its . 
guilt, its scathing fury; as Lucrezia, she displayed. 
Ipve in all its maternal intensity, its vengeM cruelty, . , 
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In 1840, Madame Grisi won j&resli laurels from her 
English admirers in Boberto Bevereux, and also iu IZ 
Barhiere di Seviglia, with Mario. “ The Eiye ” — 
Mesdames Grisi and Persiani, Signori Eubini, Tam- 
burini, and Lablache — came to England as usual iu 
1841 ; but in 1842 Madame Grisi did not appear at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

In January, 1843, Bon Pasqmle, one of the 
sprightliest and pleasantest operas eyer written, was 
placed in rehearsal by Donizetti at the Theatre Italien. 
Its reception at rehearsal was ominous : despite the 
beauty of the music, which was iu his happiest yein, 
the orchestra kept a dead silence. Not a sound of 
satisfaction, not a token of approbation, was afforded 
by the musical jury. The two directors stood by 
trembling for its success ; but Donizetti listened and 
shrugged his shoulders, and taking the arm of his 
friend M. Dormoy, the pubhsher, quietly left the 
theatre. “Let them alone,” he cooUy said; “they 
know nothing about it. I know what Bon Pasguale 
wants. Come with, me.” On reaching home, Donizetti 
hurried upstairs to his bedroom, and in a drawer 
beneath an old battered pianoforte, he pulled out from 
amidst a quantity of mhsie what appeared to be a song. 
. “ Take this,” said he to M. Dormoy ; “ this is wW 
Bom P&sfuale requires. Carry it at once .to 
that hCftaaf Isam it without delay,, fmd 
h^ ' ihaSt : . it^ : eyqQmg.” ; ; jTl^ Jsp^ . was 
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“ Com’ h gentil.” The serenade was stmg with the 
aceompanimeat of a tamboarine, the accompanjist 
being Lablache himself, who was concealed from the 
eyes of the audience. 

It is needless to say that Don Pasqmle was a 
success. The same year it was produced in London. 
This season also Madame Giisi appeared as Ninetta 
before the audience of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

In 1847 the memorable operatic schism took place, 
which led to the formation of “the Koyal Italian 
Opera” at Covent G-arden Theatre. The principal 
members of the company of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
who seceded from that house and joined the new 
establishment were Madame Grisi, Madame Persiani, 
Signor Mario, and Signor Tamburini ; and the com- 
pany was strengthened by the addition of several 
eminent performers prewously unknown in England, 
of whom Mdlle. Alboni was the chief. The lessee 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre endeavoured to make head 
against this defection by engaging the services of 
Jenny land, who became the great support of the 
old house, as Grisi was of the new. The Eoyal 
Italian Opera opened, in the beginning of the season 
of 1847, with Semiramide, Grisi appearing as the 
Assyrian Queen, and Alboni as Arsace. The vast 
theatre was crowded to the doors ; the representation 
was q)lendid, and the excitement of the public was 
extreme. In all the subsequent vicissitudes of th*. 
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Eoyal Italian Opera, Grisi steadily adtered to it, and 
it was on its boards that sbe took her final leave of 
the English public. 

Madame Grisi, probably alarmed by the Eevolntion 
of Febmary, abandoned the Opera of Paris in 1848. 
During the season of that year in London, she added 
the part of Leonora in La Favorita to her repertoire. 

, Li 1851, Madame Grisi repaired to St. Petersburg 
■with Signor Mario. Her benefit, in February, 1852, 
•was a perfect ovation : the opera was Lucrezia Borgia, 
during which she was recalled twenty times ,* and after 
the performance the Czar presented her with a Cash- 
mere shawl worth 4,000 roubles (about 800Z.), a tiara 
of pearls and diamonds, and a ring of great value. 

In 1854, after more than twenty years of uninter- 
rupted triumph, Madame Grisi, with Signor Mario, 
gave what were announced as “ farewell performances.” 
The operas in which she appeared included Norma, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Don Pasquale, Gli TJgonotld, La 
Favorita. The first, given June 1, was Nonna, 
Madame Grisi performing Norma ; Mdlle. Maria, Adal- 
gisa ; TamberHk, Pollio ; and Lablache, Oroveso ; the 
last performance, given August 7, consisted of the 
first act of Norma, and the three first acts d GU 
TJgmotti, in which Mario sustained the prindpid' 
part, . . , 
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were her talents as an actress more conspicuously 
displayed.” At the conclusion of the performance, 
the departing singer received an ovation. Bouquets 
were flung in profusion, vociferous applause rang 
through the theatre, and when she reappeared the 
whole house rose : the emotion which was evinced by 
her admirers was evidently shared by herself. 

Madame G-risi then left Liverpool with Signor Mario, 
for New York. The terms of the engagement were 
17,000Z. for six months. The two artistes made their 
debut at Castle G-arden, August 18, in Lucrezia 
Borgia, Their arrival created the greatest excite- 
ment;, nothing else was talked of for the moment. 
They performed seventy times altogether in Ame- 
rica. The manager, Mr. Hackett, declared at a 
farewell dmner given to the two celebrated singers, that 
he had gained nearly 12,000Z. by their engagement. 

On returning from New York, Madame Grisi 
was prevailed on to postpone her resolve of retiring, 
and to reappear in London, May, 1865, as Leonora 
in La Favorita, Don Pasqmle was given in June, 
having the attraction of being performed by the four 
singers for whom it was originally written; Grisi next 
appeared at the Theatre Italian, in 1856 and 1857. 
She was coldly received by the Parisians in Semiramide 
and Lucrezia Borgia, but conquered the sympathies 
of the public in Norma, in which she supplied by 
dramatic energy the obvious failure of her voice. ’ . , ' 
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During 1856 she was singing at Drury Lane Theatre, 
with Madame G-assier, Madame Dudersdorff, and Herr 
Formes ; in 1857 she was performing with a fine 
company in Dnhhn ; in March, 1858, she was again 
in Paris, having been engaged by Calzado, director 
of the Theatre Itahen; from Paris she returned to 
London. 

Madame Grisi performed at Madrid in 1859. The 
Theatre Royal opened Thursday, October 6, with 
great 6clat, under the direction of Signor Mario. 
The house was crowded, and among the audience 
were many of the most distinguished persons of 
the Court of Spain, Grisi appeared as Norma, and 
Mario as PoUio. During the first act, some of the 
audience, influenced by an unaccountable impulse, 
insulted Madame Grisi in a most disgraceful manner : 
she was obhged to make a written appeal to the 
Spanish public, which had the effect of propitiating 
the audience on her second appearance J but on this 
Occasion Mario was ill, and the performance came to 
an abrupt termination. 

The season of 1861 witnessed the final retirement 
of the great prima donna, who gave some farewell 
performances at the Royal Italian Opera in Normag 
and some other favourite operas. 

“ A quarter of a century,” says Mr. Chorley, ;*f p j» 

i, ^ 

fair 1^^ of reign for any Queen — a brilli«at ^ for 
an Opera Qpieeu of these modern timeSi lribiaia ‘wear 

voii. 8# 
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said tear ’ are so infinitely greater than they used to 
he. The supremacy of Madame G-risi has been secured 
and prolonged by a combination of qualities rare at 
any period. In our day there has been no woman so 
beautiful, so liberally endowed with voice and with 
dramatic impulse as herself — Catalani excepted. In 
many respects Madame Grisi has been more satisfac- 
tory than her gorgeous predecessor — ^more valuable to 
her public, because less exacting. ... As an artiste, 
calculated to engage and retain the average public, 
without trick or affectation, and to satisfy, by her 
balance of charming attributes — ^by the assurance, 
moreover, that she was giving the . best she knew how 
to give — she satisfied even those who had received 
mu(fii greater pleasure, and had been impressed with 
much deeper emotion, in the performances of others. 
I have never tired of Madame Grisi, during five-and- 
twenty years ; — ^but I have never been, in her case, 
under one of those spells of intense enjoyment and 
seiosation which make an epoch in life, and which 
leave a print on memory never to be cancelled by any 
later attraction — ^never to be forgotten so long as life 
and power to receive shall endure.” 
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CLAILA. ANASTASIA NOVELLO. 


With the name of Novello there are many art-associa- 
tions. "Vincent Novello was a distingnidied composer 
of vocal music, chiefly for the service of the Papal 
Church. He was even more eminent as an editor, his 
arrangement of the masses of Haydn and Mozart being 
in use in every Roman Catholic chapel throughout the 
kingdom, while his name is distinguished by his noble 
edition of the sacred works of Purcell. He was one 
of the original members of the PMbarmonio Society, 
and in the old 'days, before the “ Conductor *' of 
musical performances became a separate branch of 
the profession,. Yinc^t Novello used, alternately with 
!ys brother members, to preside at the pianofetie ab 


the Society’s concerts : he subsequently became* Ih© 
n^epeiasible: 'Sector. <4\\r, 

. JJE.Mh fiffiftily &€3nsdbes«£el>i|Ms||i|il 
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a musician, lias earned the gratitude of the lovers of 
music by the publication of classical music arranged 
by his father in a cheap form ; another son, Edward, 
who died young, evinced no ordinary talent as an 
artist: in which pursuit Miss Emma Novello also 
made some proficiency. Miss Sabilla Novello made 
a favourable impression as a vocalist, resigning the 
arduous career to devote herself to the production of 
theoretical works on the art. Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
devoted to literature, is a writer of tales and essays, 
and has gained world-wide celebrity as the compiler 
of a Concordance to Shakspeare; and another sister, 
who was a singer at the English Opera House when 
it was under the direction of Mr. Arnold, retired from 
the stage on her marriage with Mr. Serle, a dramatic 
author and actor, and a political writer. 

The brightest star in the cluster is Clara Novello, 
bom June 10, 1818, in Osford Street, London. Her 
gifts, which were developed early, came to her by 
inheritance. When almost an infani; she commenced 
her preparatory studies under the care of Mass Hall, 
of York, and then under the direction of Mr. John 
Eobinson, 'also of that city. In 1824 she returned 
to London. 

Her “clear childish treble’* was admired by all 
her friends; she could sing, amongst other difficult 
songs, “The Soldier tir’d,” that trying air iu the 
Edgar’s Operas “Cease your fanning,” and many. 
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pieces of a similar kind requiring bnlliant execution. 
Her father’s house,” says one of her biographers, 
was a gathering-place of many of the most eminent 
literary men of that notable literary period. Leigh 
Hunt, Hazlitt, Eeats, Shelley, were more or less 
frequent guests of her paternal home, and others, not 
less renowned for wit and wisdom, were members of 
the brilliant circle; Charles Lamb, for one, as un- 
musical as he was humorous, enjoyed the meetiugs, 
though he had no sense for the occasional music, 
which was the chief attraction ; and, iu his wonderful 
Chapter on Ears, he describes these Yery reunions.” 

The year of her return home, the little Clara went 
with her parents to France. There was a vacancy for 
a candidate in the Conservatoire de Musa Sacra, at 
Paris, and Fetis, who was charmed with the httle 
Enghsh warbler, advised her father to apply. The 
instruction being gratuitous, there was of course great 
competition; Mr. Novello, however, went to M. Choron, 
who was at the head of the estabhshment, and laid 
before him the claims of his daughter Clara. It was 
necessary that the youthful candidate should undergo 
a trial and examination previously to admission, and 
the child, young as she was — only six years — sang 
Courageously before M. Choron, The worthy 
■was tfcot a man to frighten anybody, it is- tr^f rliy 
a litUC xoind. personage, wiili hnC 
liu amiMsdj 
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of infinite -wit and of varied acquirements. M. Choron 
did not understand or appreciate “ The Soldier tir’d,” 
and he required another specimen of her ability, in a 
style with which he was more familiar. The child, 
nothing daunted, sang the “Agnus Bei’’ jfiom Mozart’s 
Mass in F, in the execution of which she displayed 
such genuine musical feeling, and so much promise, 
that she was unhesitatingly preferred over nineteen 
competitors. 

, The little girl’s studies in the seminary were - prin- 
cipally directed to sacred music, in which she made 
such rapid progress, that she was soon capable of 
sustainmg a part in the performances of the pupils. 
At one of the public exhibitions, Clara had the honour 
,of singing before the King, Charles X., and the Boyal 
family. Prince Polignac, who . was present, paid her 
some Mnd and encouraging compliments. She was so 
young at the time that she had to be placed on a stool 
.that she might be seen by the audience. It was in 
this academy that Clara acquired her solid and firm 
sostenuto, from singing, without instrumental accom- 
paniment, the choral pieces of Palestrina, Leo, Handel, 
and pfiier composers. 

For six years she continued the course of instruction 
afforded by the Conservatoire. In the Bevolution of 
July, however, the institution, being dependent on the 
,,G-ovemment, was broken up ; and Clara was of course 
.immediately removed. As she was hqrried throi^^ 
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the turbulent streets, “meeting in her progress the 
■wounded and dying, the horrors of the scene produced 
so strong an effect upon her nervous system, that upon 
her arrival at her friend’s house, she sank into a sleep- 
ing stupor, in ■which she remained thirfy-six hours; 
and thus, in aJl probability, was saved from an attack 
of brain fever.” 

' In 1833, when she was only fourteen years old, an 
age when most singers are only commencing their 
studies, Clara Novelio made her debut before an 
English audience at a benefit concert given by 3!drs. 
Sewell, at Windsor, where she took part in the duet, 
“Forsake me not,” from Spohr’s Last Jvdgrmit, and 
sang a little ballad, “ Chagrin d’ Amour.” She sai^ 
at the Ancient Concerts, and at the Philharmonic 
Concerts — ^being the youngest vocalist that ever ap- 
peared at the performances of this society; also at 
many provincial musical festivals. And at the great 
Musical Festival held in Westminster Abbey in 1834— r 
from which may be dated the progress, if not the 
origia, of the Sacred Harmonic Society — Clara hToveUo 
was one of the principal singers. 

In August, 1836, Mr. John Barnett’s opera, the 
Momicdn Sylph, being revived, at the English C^ei^ 
Houses Clam Ebvello appeared as Jessie, 
taking the part d the Sylph. Clara 

ei^edally..ia,ihe i 
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3Boiitli, to wMch a melanelioly interest is attached in 
consequence of the death of Madame Mahbran, Clara 
Novello was one of the vocalists. She was even then 
thought highly of, though singing by the side of that 
gifted performer. Her lovely voice, her refinement of 
style, were beginning to make a profound impression. 
The other singers were Madame Caradori Allan, Mrs. 
Shaw, Mrs. Bishop, Signori Ivanofif and Lablache, 
Braham, PhiUips, &c. 

“ Tuesday evening preceding the Festival,” says 
Mrs. Novello, “ Mahbran not only gave Clara NoveUo 
some excellent advice upon her appearance iu pubhc 
(doubly valuable from her acknowledged superior style 
of effective costume, both on the stage and in private), 
but actually took down and re-dressed my daughter’s 
hair, and, with her accustomed freedom from envy, 
kept admiring the long silky tresses as they passed 
through her fingers, finishing the friendly operation 
by inserting a double-headed silver pin in the plait, of 
which she begged her acceptance, kindly adding, ‘ You 
■wih not like it the less because I have worn it in 
Amina.' The dehght, experienced by the young aspi- 
rant, may be imagined, who doted upon her as a 
woman and an artist. .‘It is a talisman,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ and I shall sing better from this night.’ ” 

Clara had many pieces to sing, all of which she 
executed admirably, both airs and concerted music. 
In the beautiful duet by Marcello, “ Qual anelaute 
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(on Wednesday morning), she sang "with the dying 
Malibran. The nnriyalled prima donna “ had set her 
mind upon its producing a great effect,” says Mrs. 
Novello, “ and 'when she arranged 'with Clara the 
cadence they were to introduce, she refused to write 
it do'wn, saying in her kind tone of encouragement, 
‘ You will follow me ; I am quite sure of you, and of 
its being encored.’ The effect was, indeed, as if 
both singers had been inspired. When requested to 
repeat it, Malibran exclaimed, ‘I ■will sing it fifty 
times ; and as to Clara, she is a good-natured little 
thing, and •will do anything you require of her.’ Just 
before they began it a second time, her eye caught 
mine, and she whispered, ‘ Clara, how pleased mamma 
looks!”’ 

Malibran was inspired by a strong affection for her 
young friend. Mrs. Noyello nursed her in her dying 
moments, and in the course of many confidences, poor 
Maria spoke of her husband, De Beriot, and of her 
old comrade, Lablache, with the warmest admiration 
and affection ; and of Clara in the same manner. “ I 
love very few persons,” she energetically exclaimed; 

but those I do love, I hve” and her eyes beamed 
with intense devotion and, fervency. “You need, nof 
be anxious for your daughter. She is in thej3i|l^| 
way# . jjBhe cannot fail of obtaining the high^?:^^!^ 
Ilws prolessidn^ her;yic>|cie .ani, #i4! p 
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Clara was strenuously advised by Malibran, it is 
said, to go at once to Italy and study for tbe stage. 
Certain esisting engagements, at the Worcester Fes- 
tival and elsevyhere, however, detamed her at home 
for some months. Her style was already formed to 
a great extent, and she wisely refrained from forcing 
her voice. As a favourite with the public her position 
was established, and for it she was indebted to nothing 
but her own merit. Never did vocalist owe less to 
favouritism or personal efforts to win applause. 

“ Her style is purely correct and rational,” says a 
critic of the period. ‘‘ She takes no unwarrantable 
liberty with her author, and what graces she intro- 
duces are never redundant or at variance with the 
character of her music. Her sostenuto is remarkable 
for firmness, equality, and steadiness. This valuable 
qualification in her singing is attributable to her early 
practice of the long suspensions that constantly occur 
in the choral music of Palestrina, and which formed 
part of her almost daily lessons while in Paris. The 
chief characteristic of her singing is sweetness and 
equability, ■without effort; indeed, whether executing 
a Tyrolean ballad, or that exceedingly arduous scene, 
Tu m’abhandonv, of Spohr, her manner is equally com- 
posed.” 

Her voice was a high soprano, two octaves in com- 
pass, from D to D, pure, open, brilliant, clear, and 
liquid as a well- tuned silver beU, and extrendely symr 
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pathetic, combining the ftdness and richness of the 
contralto with the compass of the mezzo-soprano. In 
the upper register some of the tones were wonderfully 
toncliing. Not a trace of affectation or display was 
ever perceptible in her singing. 

About this time the rising young vocalist received 
a pressing request from Mendelssohn to sing at 
Leipzig. The maestro, in his first visits to England, 
had constantly joined the social gatherings at the 
house of Mr. Yincent Novello, and had then learned 
to appreciate the young Clara. “It is said that in 
su mm er weather, parties were frequently formed, of 
which he was one and Mahbran another, for excur- 
sions in the fields round London. On these occasions, 
as on all others, music was essential to the day’s 
enjoyment ; accordingly, the masterpieces of the great 
Italian and English composers would form the neces- 
sary baggage of the caravan of pleasure; and, with 
these spread out before them, seated on the grass 
beneath the shade of the hedgerows, and beyond the 
chance of iaterruption, the cheerful group would sing 
the madrigals or the motets, the part songs or anthems, 
which delighted their forefathers.” , Mendelssohn, 
having thus had every opportunity of discoverii^ the 


rich masical gifts of Miss KoveUo, and foiy 
thpm,;n{pfr Invited her to sing at the 
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dramatic studies of Clara Noyello ; and remembering 
the kindness of Eossini, when they had met on 
the occasion of the Coronation fetes at Milan, she 
determined to visit him at Bologna with her father 
and brother. • The great master, charmed with her 
talent, and enraptured with her voice, gave her friendly 
counsels. His advice was that she should relin- 
quish public life for a year, and study for the stage, 
frequent the theatre regularly, and give her undivided 
attention to operatic music. She accordingly went to 
Milan, where she became the pupil of Micheroux, the 
master of the greatest Italian theatrical singers of the 
day, and under his direction she studied diligently for 
a whole year. 

Having accepted an engagement to perform at 
several theatres in Italy for three years. Miss. Novddo 
made her debut in opera, at Padua, July 6, 1841, 
choosing the ambitious part of Semiramide for her 
first essay. She was then one-and-twenty. Her 
success was complete ; and as she increased in expe- 
rience, she attained more command of the ^cial 
requirements of the stage, and gained every day 
greater success. She subsequen% appeared si Erne, 
Fermo, Milan, and other places, where her perform- 
ances were a succession of triumphs. The ijritms were 
at a loss for language wherein to esqaress their admi- 
ration and delight : the rich Italian tongue was mi-t 
®cked by poets, even, for epithets to embo% &eir 
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ideas of tlie exqxiisite talent of the fair Inglesina. 
From Noyember, 1841, to the folio-wing March, Clara 
Novello -was singing at Bologna, under the immediate 
auspices of Eossini. The Bolognese -were enchanted 
■with “ la bella Inglese.” 

In the summer, Clara NoveUo was singing at 
Modena. At her departure, on the 28th July, after a 
triumphant season, the crowd surrounded her carriage, 
and accompanied her home with shouts and choruses, 
filling the coach with bouq^uets and wreaths of the 
choicest flowers. She then returned to Bologna for 
the autumn. Her next engagement was at Eome. 

In Italy all theatrical engagements are effected by 
.means of correspondents — agents, who devote their 
talents to negotiating arrangements between managers 
and the composers and singers; and it was through 
one of these agents that Miss Novello entered into 
an engagement for the Carnival season of 1842, at 
Eome. But when she prepared to start for tbe 
imperial ciiy she found, to her surprise, that Ae was 
eagerly and confidently expected by the director of 
the theatre of Genoa. This was an unexpected and 
awtward dilemma; each impresario demanded the 
falfilment of the agreement, and it was impoi^Me to 
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Papal territory, and conseqnently under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Boman authorities. “ She could not 
quit the place without a passport,” says one of her 
biographers, “which document the manager of the 
Opera House at Borne had the power to preyent 
her obtaining; he thus held the lady in such firm 
possession as would effectually bind her from appear- 
ing at the other theatre, though it did not compel 
her to sing at his own. The Minister of Police at 
Fermo, Count G-igliueci, communicated to the lady the 

V 

restraint imposed upon her by the Boman manager, 
whereof he, the Count, was the unhappy instrument ; 
adding also that he was under the sad necessity of 
placing the lady under arrest till she should have 
made arrangements satisfactory to the impresario, 
whose interest he protected.” Being quite unwilling 
to become a heroine at such a price, Mass Novello 
wrote to the Earl of Aberdeen, then Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who promptly informed the Boman 
Government that “such proceedings could not be 
Isanctioned towards a British subject.” The matter 
was then settied by arbitration. The Carnival season 
of 1842 Was to extend over twelve weeks, and fca: six 
weeks the songstress was to perform at Borne, while 
for the other moiety of the time she was to be at the 
service of the impresario at Genoa. 

The courtly Count Gigliucd, in making a captive 
of the charming English vocalist, found himself bound 
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in fetters stronger than ever were forged by the band 
of man, and from wbicb be bad no wish to be free ; 
in short, be refused to let the lady depart, until 
she bad blusbingly confessed that be was not dis- 
agreeable to her. It was eventually arranged that 
when her present professional engagements bad been 
fulfilled, she should become the Countess Grigbucei. 

Miss NoveUo was almost worshipped as a tenth 
Muse at Eome; the theatre was crowded whenever 
she appeared, and on the 19tb January, 1843, when 
she took her benefit, she received an ovation such 
as had not been equalled for years. A shower of 
verses and bouquets, waving of handkerchiefs, and 
a storm of applause, greeted her appearance as Norma ; 
and when she sang “Casta Diva,” the furore was 
at its height: bouquets and coronals (the camellias 
of which latter alone, it was confidently asserted, 
•were estimated at 100 scudi — ^twenty-five guineas 
EngHsh !) were flung at her feet, and the audience 
recalled her twen^y-nine times! At the conclusion 
of Noma, she went into a box to hear Moriani in 
an act of Lucia. The audience, catching sight of her„ 


rose, and, regardless of Moriani, sprang upon the 
benches and applauded for nearly ten minutes.. ‘Whea 
die d^ped into her carriage, she found hei^lf ; 


roisnded by : tibe elite of Borne, beaming, 
a famdrpd ! ; Jtoieh^,^ • , hhi > 


floWeiB 

voxi. 
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air. Anived at home, her house was beset with car- 
riages, from which ladies of the first rank and quality 
waved their handkerchiefs, while the military band 
played her most popular airs, and the shouts con- 
tinued of “ "Viva la Novello, ewiva ! ” The hall and 
staircases were filled with her ad mir ers, who, as she 
ascended, kept up exclamations of “ Come back to 
us, Novello : don't forget the Eomans ! ” &e. &c. 
By degrees the streets were cleared, but a serenade 
came to disturb the slumbers earned by fatigue. The 
Philharmonic Society of Eome voted her a free diploma, 
constituting the talented English prima donna an 
honorary member. 

Her reception at Genoa offered a painfol contrast 
to this triumph, for when she appeared in I Puritani, 
with Ivanoff, she was violently hissed. At the first 
indication of disapprobation. Miss Novello quitted the 
stage, and it was only by the most earnest entreaties- 
that she could be persuaded to return. She reappeared 
before her old admirers, pale as a statue, and abso- 
lataly sp^hless from emotion; but her appearance 
and soon reduced the audience to silence, and 

she had an opixsctunify c£ explainiag to the dissatis- 
fied audiemse Ihe esuse of the Mmc© of her powers. 
“ Signori,” ^e said, cahoaly, “to me sing at 
present is an outrage I The Genoese rBceived im 
with so much kmdness last year, that I exha®^ed 
my strmigth iu my journey to be with them at 
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earliest moment. It would be an insult to them, 
for whom I feel so mncli gratitude, were I to eontiaue 
to sing any longer, I haye done all I could to content 
them.” Miss Novello appeared in February in a 
new opera, written expresdy for her, on the story 
of Virginius. She arriTed in London m March, 
1843. 

Mr. Macready, the eminent tragedian, had under- 
taken the management of Drury Lane Theatre, with 
the view of raising the English drama from the 
depressed state into which it had fallen ; and a part of 
his plan was to bring forward first-class musical pieces, 
to be performed by English artistes. His operatic 
company consisted of Miss Clara NoveUo ; Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw, one of the most popular of English soprani; 
Mrs. Serle, Mr. Henry Phillips, Mr. Allen, &c. The 
choice of the opera which was to open the campaign 
was rather unfortunate. Pacini’s Sappho, a “ grand,” 
weak, pretty, somewhat inmpid work, was selected j this 
bmng the first time of its production in tins country. 
To Miss Novello was astigned the passionate character 
of Sappho, Mrs, Alfred Shaw appeared as Climene, and 
Mrs . Seiie as Dirce ; Messrs. Phillips, Allen, Stretkai, 
and Eeewes, took the parts of Alcander, Phaon, Lysi- 
ma{dius, and Hippias. The public evinced a 
thefr fwourUe m h^ 
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The opera was elegantly monnted ; the opening scene, 
in particular, the entrance of the stadium at Olympia 
in Elis, where the Olympic games are being celebrated 
and Sappho wins the lyric crown, was beautiful and 
classic. Clara Novello’s acting was energetic, though 
by some thought to be wanting in dehcate light and 
shade; but the impassioned character of the Greek 
songstress needed chiefly vehement feeling. Her voice, 
it was noticed, had wonderfully improved, and in 
that large and bold style of ornament which was the 
fashion of the newest Italian school, she was an adept. 
The duet between Sappho and Climene was admirably 
sung. Mrs. A. Shaw was a charming singer, and 
remarkable for distinctness and expression. Sapplia 
was only successful on account of its pretty melodies 
and the graceful performance of Clara NoveUo and 
Mrs. Shaw. 

It was followed by Handel’s Acts and Galatea, the 
production of which forms an epoch in modem 
theatrical annals. The scenery of Stanfield, and the 
instrumentation of Mr. T. Cooke, assisted in creating 
a splendid effect. The character of Galatea was, of 
course, undertaken by Miss Novello, and Mr. Allen 
was the Acis, a part which had been rendered popular 
by Miss P. Horton, 

The character of Polyphemus was sustained by 
Herr Staudigl, the celebrated baritone, who by thgi 
force of his genius made a magnificent impersonatioi| 
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of a most arduous part. His representation of the 
gigantic monster was only too kindly; he sang so 
genially, so heartily, that the idea of his ‘‘hideous 
love ” was lost — ^he was no longer the brutal ogre, 
but a large-hearted, ill-fated lover, who had the 32hs- 
fortune to be horribly ugly; at the same time, he en- 
listed the sympathies of the audience, and humanized 
the repulsive aspect and ferocious character. StaudigI 
was a noble-minded and kind-hearted man, as well as 
a great artiste. Young Emery this season applied to 
him to know his terms for singing at his benefit. 
“You are the son of a great actor,” replied the 
German basso, almost reproachfully ; “ my terms are 
nothing ; you may announce me to sing, or act, or 
whatever you please. I shall feel it a duty as well 
as a pleasure to appear.” 

Clara NoveUo sang the lovely melodies of Handel 
infinitely better than the graceful inanities of Padni. 
Her clear pure tones were heard in this serenata to 
the utmost advantage, e^ecially in the last air. 
Sappho was performed again, StaudigI replacing Henry 
Phillips as Alcander, the High Priest ; a most distaste- 
ful character, to which was attached the weakest music 
in the opera. StaudigI “ electrified ” the audieneie^ 
and ^ve his part character and colour, delivmnl^^iifi® 
words dfesriy and distinctly, without any 
fordgQ'tifeetoneej'lMt i»i^eaiiusiecMild^Wft$^liK®^ 
vigour ihtcl I 't 
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Bated somewiiat abruptly, Mr. Macready’s efforts to 
redeem the drama baving met with imbotmded ap- 
plause, but no more solid proofe of the public approval. 

Miss Novello sang at the leading provincial musical 
meetings, gathering fresh laurels at every step. At the 
Birmingham Musical Festival, where she sang vnth 
Miss Eainforth, Mrs, Khyvett, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Henry 
Phillips, Pomasari, and Signor Mario, she was greatly 
admired. "When she appeared in Norma, her acting and 
singing created a multitude of conflicting opinions. 

Having completed her engagements, Clara Novello 
was married on October 22, 1843, to the Count 
Gigliucci, and, without any formal leave-taking, 
quitted public life. Immediately after the cere- 
mony the happy couple left London, going first to 
Paris, then to Naples. Madame Clara Novello was 
the fourth English vocalist who gained a title and 
marriage in modem days, the others being Miss 
Stephens (Countess of Essex), Miss Foote (Countess 
ef Harrington), and Miss Bolton (Lady Thurlow). 
T.Q tfcos list must now be added the name of Yictoire 
Balfe (Lady Crampton). The political hurricane which 
swept over Europe in 1848 destrc^ed the. fortuneSf 
of many a noble house ; and the Countess Cigliucci, 
hie her sister artiste, tlm amiable Countess Bos^ was^ 
rudely aroused from her tranqmllity by the storm, and 
.like her, too, again entered into the art-ar ena ta- 
retrieve her husband’s losses. 
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In 1850, Madame NoTello reappeared in the 
musical world as unostentatiously as she had left it. 
She presented herself first at Eome; in December 
she appeared at Lisbon, where she obtained a triumph 
in Beatrice di Tenda. She appeared at our musical 
festiyals in 1852, and thenceforth, iu England, she 
restricted herself to singihg at concerts and festirals. 
She is, therefore, best known here as the interpreter of 
the works of the great masters of sacred song. Her 
voice had gained in power, brilliancy, and refinement 
during her retirement ; and her style was noble, and, 
above all, thoroughly English. "While capable, as 
she had from girlhood proved herself, of singing the 
masterpieces of foreign music, she sang British ballads 
as no one else could sing them ; she could render the 
grand oratorio music of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, 
and with equal beauty sing the simple strains of 
“John Anderson ” and “Auld Eobin Gray.” But the 
beauty and purity of her voice, the exquisite dehcaey 
of her style, and the refinement of her manner, were 
eminently adapted to sacred music, and the exaltation 
of her feeling was most apparent in devotional music. 

Her voice, “ so available, it would seem for all pm- 
^poses, so capable, so beautifol, and so telling, is ikmed 
stem and sobered,” says an able writer, 

^[1®^ :§s^}mg &at lends it its peculiar 
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Madame NoyeEo deriyes lier special power in sacred 
music. Of the demonstratiye quality, so indispensable 
to the dramatic singer, she eshibits but little, and is 
seldom outwardly energetic or forcible. Intensity 
without display, and earnestness arising firom a 
manner full of repose and always absorbed, constitute 
the specialities which distinguish Madame Noyello 
from all other siugers of sacred music. So rapt, 
indeed, is she at most times in her performance, that, 
eyen when singing, could our ears deceiye us so, she 
might stand as an exemplification of Wordsworth’s 
Nun, ‘breathless with adoration.’ Whether this be 
pure instinct, or the most consummate art, we cannot 
say. In either case the result is the same, and the 
wonderful influence of the yocahst is made manifest.” 

At a concert giyen by Signor Puzzi at Drury Lane 
Theatre, July 5, 1853, Madame NoyeUo appeared in 
I Pwritani, with Signori Gardoni, Marchesi, and 
■Burdini, creating a deep sensation by the “ fervour of 
her acting and the excellence of her singing.” This 
was her last dramatic display in England. 

Madame Noyello concluded an engagement for three 
years with La Scala, Milan, and commenced, January, 
1854, with Verdi’s Eigohtto. As Gilda, the fayourite 
character of Madame Bosio, our charming English 
vocalist created a furore, and throughout she sustained 
her reputation in Italy as a dramatic singer. Tim 
Camival of that year opened somewhat inauspiciously. 
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and she had some difficulties to contend with ; a new 
opera by Puzzi, II Gonvito di Baldassare, disappointed 
the Milanese, who expected something tmusnally ex- 
cellent from the composer ; it was produced with great 
splendour, but the singers Yainly exerted themselves to 
bear up against the tame, hastily-written score. 

Apart from her beautiful voice, Madame Novello was 
invaluable in an operatic company, from her steady 
and correct intonation, and thorough musical know- 
ledge. Miss Sabilla NoveUo, in her work on The Voice 
and Vocal Art, mentions a most interesting example of 
her sister’s unfailing surety of intonation. At the 
rehearsal of a new opera at La Scala, Madame 
NoveUo, in the finale, consisting of a double quartet 
and chorus performed without orchestral accompa- 
niments, kept the pitch, notwithstanding the chorus 
sank and dragged the other solo voices down with 
them. The first violin, fancying the prima donna 
might be getting sharp, sotmded her note on his 
instrument, and found her perfectly in tune, although 
the chorus and other solo voices had sunk half a note ! 


After repeated rehearsals, this finale had to be changed 
into a quintet, from the impossibility of keepmg the 
chorus up to the pitch. 

At the Norwich Festival, in 1854, Madamei 
sar^iwith Madame Bosio, Lablache, 

Skns Beeves. For four days’ 


.thr^ ' 
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mixers at Birmingliam •were greatly disappointed and 
angered by the non-appearance of their faYonrite. The 
committee objected to her demand of three hundred 
guineas, and offered only the terms she had receiyed 
in her girlish days ; •which they must have _kao'wn she 
would not accept. This was the only occasion on 
which any of the festivals suffered from her absence. 

But it was in June, 1859, that Madame NoveUo 
achieved her grandest triumph, on the occasion of the 
Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, where she sang 
■with Miss Dolby, Madame Sherrington, Mr. Sims 
Beeves, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Belletti, and an accom- 
panying host of nearly three thousand vocal and 
instrumental performers, in the presence of twenty- 
seven thousand auditors. The clear, pure tones of 
her voice, full, rich, brilliant, and perfectly distinct, 
penetrated to every comer of the enormous stmcture ; 
— a place anything but favourable to the transmis- 
sion of sound. That magnificent display of beautiful 
and impressive singing is indehbly stamped on the 
memory of all who heard it. 

Unlike h^ great predecessor, Mara, Madame Novello 
resolved to wiihdraw from the arena of public life in 
the fulness of her powers. Never had ^e gassed saeh 
triumphs as in the year which she fixed for her final 
retirement ; for time had added to the purity, delica<^, 
and refinement of her style. 

• The Queen of English Soprani took her I^ve si the 
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Crystal Palace, in the Messiah, but she also gaxe, 
NoTember 24, 1860, a farewell concert at St. James’s 
Hall. Her farewell, it was justly remarked, was in 
admirable harmony with her pure and spotless career. 
“ It was a manifestation of pure unadulterated art from 
beginning to end,” observed a leading musical journal; 
“ and at the termination of tiie concert the vast assembly 
dispersed with the most intimate conviction that music 
had lost one of its most gifted and justly distinguished 
representatives” — one who for ten years, with Mr. 
Sims Beeves, had maintained the English school at a 
lo% standard of excellence. Madame Novello's voice, 
though she was evidently suffering from indisposition, 
was as clear, bright, penetrating, flexible, and vigorous, 
as unerringly modulated as ever. It was only just 
that Clara Novello’s adieu should be sung to Men- 
delssohn’s music, therefore she selected that master’s 
unfinished Loreley as the principal feature of the con- 
cert ; the second part of the programme consisting of 
Benedict’s Undine, in which the deparringprima donna 
was assisted by Miss Palmer, Mr. Wiibye Cooper, and 
Mj. Weiss. Her final display was a solo verse of “ Grod 
, Save the Queen” — ^that piece in which she had so ofimi 
^4@clrified thousands at the Crystal Palace. 

!l%te Counter Cigliucci k now imdiag in Itid|,i^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PAULINE VIAEDOT GAECB.. 

Pauline, tlie second daugMer of the famous singer 
and musician Garcia, was bom in Paris on the 
18th July, 1821. Her elder sister, Maria, then 
thirteen, was pamfoUy studying under the direction 
of her father, standing pale and timid behind his 
chair and learning the way to sing steadily while the 
tears were streaming down her cheeks. Her brother, 
Manuel, then a lad, was also studying, to assist his 
father as a teacher. On the 29th August the child 
was presented for baptism in the parish church of 
St. Roch, hawng for sponsors the celebrated Eerdi- 
nando Paer and the Princess Pauline Prascovie of 
Galitein (Countess of Schonvalsh), and was named 
Michelle Ferdinande Pauline. At the age of three, 
Pauline left Paris with her femily, her father being 
engaged at the Opera House in London, and Maria 
having been pronounced by him a finished anger, 
fully qualified to take an engagement. The next year 
Garcia being strack with the happy notion of eSta-» 
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blisMng an Opera ia America, the 'whole family started 
for New York. 

The company had been performing for some time* 
when Grarcia lost his prima donna, Maria, who unfor- 
tunately accepted the hand of M. Malibran. When 
the crash came which made Maria worse than 
•widowed, G-arcia abruptly quitted New York, going 
with his wife and youngest child to Mexico, where he 
commenced a series of operatic performances. Little 
Pauline here received gome lessons on the pianoforte 
from Marcos Vega, organist of the cathedral. She was 
singularly clever, and at the age of six could speak 
with equal facility four languages — ^French, Spanish, 
Italian, and English. To these she subsequently 
added German, in which she became a proficient ; and 
she learned, before she was eight-and-twenty, to read 
Latin and Greek. Her lessons were suddenly inter- 
rupted, however. Civil war broke out in Mexico 
immediately after the declaration of independence, and 
the scenes of conflict were dreadful to vyitness. Garcia, 
fearing that he should lose all his earnings, resolved 
to return to Europe. Maria was in New York, and 
Manuel had left the preceding year (1826) to visit 
Prance. Turning his money into ingots of gold and 
Gmrcia started at once* , , j ,• m 

s i 

The little party, perfectly aware of the.^^^t^li^ 
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band of brigands waylaid and robbed them. There 
was sorae dry hmnonr about these wretches, for though 
they stripped the famous tenor, intending to leaye 
bim bound, with a guard to prevent his raising an 
alarm, on discovering that he was a singer, they were 
determined to have some fan. Untying him, they 
roughly placed him, naked as he was, on a rock, 
and ordered him to sing for their amusement. Manuel 
G-areia was not exactly the kind of man to submit 
quietly to this treatment, eve;^ at the muzzle of a 
gun, and he refused to obey their command. ' They 
persisted, and began to threaten; so, thinking that 
perhaps they might be as good (or as bad) as their 
word, Garcia commenced; but fetigue and agitation 
combined to choke his voice, and he sang so vilely 
that his strange audience hissed violently. Astounded 
and enraged at such an indignity — an outrage to 
which he had never before been subjected — the great 
tenor raised his head with a haughty gesture, and, 
gathering strength and courage, burst into one of 
his m(«t magnificent flights of song. “This so 
diarmed his hearers, that they drowned his voice 
with odes of ‘bravo ! ’ and. a loi^ dapping of &etr 
hands, took him down from his devafen, restored to 
him his clothes and a portion of his mcmey, and gave 
him an escort to the coast.” 

By this catastrophe, which Pauline, child as die was, ■ 
never forgot, her father lost upwards of 600,000 fir.. 
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(about 21,000Z.)> tbe product of Ms labours and 
trayels. He managed, bo-wever, to embark safely, 
and found consolation for Ms disaster in teaeMng 
Pauline during tbe long and dreary voyage. It was 
on tbeir passage that be gave ber ber first vocal 
instructions ; composing bttle pieces expressly for ber, 
•with words from all languages. “ We bave seen these 
curious polyglot vocabularies,*' says a writer in tbe 
Musical World, “ wMcb must bave been of excellent 
effect in training tbe infant ear and voice in tbe art 
of part siaging, and fumisbing it with a diversify of 
idiom.” Her fetber was very fond of tMs nuld darling, 
whom be preferred to tbe brilliant, wfiM Maria. 
“Pauline,” be would say, “ can be guided by a thread 
of silk ; Maria needs a band of iron.” 

At seven, Pauline could play tbe pianoforte suffi- 
ciently well to accompany ber fetber’s pupils, and 
Ci-arcia, seeing tbe taste sbe ednced for this instru- 
ment, confided ber to the excellent master, M^senberg, 
xmder whose care sbe made rapid progress. Conscious 
herself of a decided talent for tbe pianoforte, she 
devoted three years to finger-exercise alone. Sbe was 
fben placed under tbe direction of tbe eminent Franz 
one of whose most distinguished pupils ^ 
faa aaroe : It was j^obaMy under tbe eare cff 
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whom she executed the most difl&cult and complicated 
works of Bach, wished very much that she should, like 
himself, aim at celebrity as a pianist. Her health, 
however, was not equal to the fatigue caused by so 
sedentary a study, and she could give only so much 
attention as would enable her to accompany herself ; 
but she was so far finished that when she was fourteen 
or fifteen she was able to perform at the concerts 
of her sister Maria. Garcia thought her voice and 
talents far transcended those of Maria, and when a 
buzz of ecstatic admiration about the voice of Madame 
Malibran met his ear, he would rejoin, “There is 
a younger sister, who is a greater genius than she.” 

Pauline lost her father when she was only eleven, 
and shortly after the death of her husband, Madame 
Garcia visited Paris. The good lady took up her 
residence with Adolphe Nourrit, one of Manuel’s 
most eminent pupils; and Nourrit, a man of kind 
disposition, took the keenest interest in the yoimg 
Pauline. He strove to cheer and advise the widow 
of his old master, and, with mistaken zeal, was very 
anxious to persuade Bossini to become the teacher of 
Pauline. The maestro consented, and Nourrit brought 
the news to Madame Garcia with a face beaming with 
delight. What was his amazement when she quietly 
declined the offer. He could hardly believe that she 
was in earnest to reject such a teacher as the master- 
spirit of the age ! and he was still more astounded, 
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wlien slie added that her son Manuel should he 
Pauline’s instructor, and that should her son not he 
able to come from Italy for the purpose, she would 
take Pauline in hand herself, Nourrit was not aware 
of the vast difference between the systems pursued 
by Eossini and the Garcias. Professional engage- 
ments detained Manuel in Italy; so, confident m 
her own resources, and that soundness of principle 
on which the school of Garcia was founded, the 
widowed lady applied herself to her labour of lore. 

It may he said, however, that in reality Pauline 
educated herself: certamly she gained nothing from 
her sister Maria, for the wandering life of the latter 
gave few opportunities for them to meet ; and as 
her mother removed to Brussels, Pauline, even when 
her brother came to Paris, was unable to profit 
by his instructions. What she acquired was the 
result of her own spontaneous studies, guided by the 
taste and judicious counsels of her mother. Pauline 
was eager, quick, enthusiastic, and, above all, indus- 
trious. She had a fixed point to aim at, and now 
commenced her studies with earnestness. Previously 
she had learned in a desultory manner, though her 
intelligence enabled her to appreciate fine mumc ;• 
ahd was so smitten with the beautifril meiodi^^ 
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upon a course of laborious vocal training ; and having 
exhausted the solfeggi which her father had written 
for her sister Maria, the happy idea crossed her miad 
tiiat she might compose some for herself. She was 
thus obliged to bring into actual exercise the prin- 
ciples of harmony and counter-point which she had 
learned from Beicha. She also acquired other accom- 
plishments besides music. Without any master she 
learned, like her sister, to draw and to paint in water- 
colours ; she sketched portraits, caricatures, and cos- 
tumes. Living m retirement at Brussels, entirely 
devoted to her studies, and assisted by the advice of 
her mother, Pauline rapidly neared the goal which 
she was determined to reach. She was just sixteen 
when, flushed with conscious genius, she exclaimed, 
“ Ed io anche son eantatrice.” 

Her voice, originally somewhat h^sh and unmanage- 
able, had been tutored into perfect pliancy and beauty, 
lake the organ of her sister in quality, it combined the 
two registers of soprano and contralto, from low E 
to 0 above the lines ; but the upper part was formed 
chiefly by art. like that exquisite voice, too, it had 
the soul-stirrii^ tone, the sjunpaftetia and touching 
chamcter which peaetrates to the heart B was pure 
and mellow, though not of the most, powerful order. 
Her singing was expressive, “descriptive,” thrillmg, 
full, equal and just, brilliant and vibrating ; especially^ 
in the medium and in the lower chords. -Capahist 
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of every style of art, it was adapted to aU the feelings 
of natnre, but particularly to outbursts of grief, joy, 
or despair. “ The dramatic colouring which her voice 
imparts to the slightest shades of feeling and passion 
is a real phenomenon of vocalization which cannot 
be analyzed,” says Escudier. “No singer we ever 
heard, with the exception of MaJibran,” says another 
critic, “ could produce the same effect by means of 
a few simple notes. It is neither by the peculiar 
power, the peculiar depth, nor the peculiar sweetness 
of these tones that the sensation is created, but by 
something indescribable in the quality which movea 
you to tears in the very hearing.” 

Her ftret public appearance was worthy the future 
of Pauline Garcia. It was at Brussels, on the 15th 
December, 1837, that she sang at a concert for the 
benefit of the poor; and on thm occaaon De Beriot 
made his first appearance after the death of his wife. 
The King and Queen, the Prince de Ligne, the corps 
diplomatique, and many persons of celebrity were 
present. This concert opened nobly the career of 
the young artiste. The Philharmonic Society caused 
two medals to be struck for De Beriot and Mdlle. 
Garcia, the mould of which was immediately bi3ol:®t. 


IMfer some other performances equallj 
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Queen of Prussia sent her a splendid suite of emeralds. 
At Frankfort she sang a duo with MdUe. Sontag, 
who was on the eve of departing for St. Petersburg. 
Probably Henrietta recalled the days of her glorious 
rivalry with the dead sister of Pauline, when they 
had walked on flowers to receive the ovations offered 
by Paris and London. In the summer of 1838, 
Pauline and her mother left Germany, and after a 
short stay in Brussels, finally arrived in Paris. 

The 16th December, the anniversary of the Brussels 
concert, Pauline appeared in public with De Beriot 
at the Theatre de la Eenaissance, and a crowded 
audience greeted her with loud applause. She sang 
an air by Costa, difficult both from its compass and 
from'lhe recollection evoked of her sister; an air by 
De Beriot, and the “Cadence du Diable," imitated 
from “ Tartini’s Dream,” which she accompanied on 
the piano with iufinite grace and skill. Her second 
appearance was at a concert given by *‘La France 
Musicale,” in the saloon of M. Herz, when she was 
supported by Eubioi, Lablache, and Ivanoff. Her 
admirable performance on this occasion confirmed her 
rising fame, by revealing the precision, firmness, bold- 
ness, and brilliancy of her stylei 

England, however, was the country selected by 
Pauline Garcia for her theatrical d^but. She was 
eighteen years of age when, on Thursday, May 9, 
1839, she made her first appearance at Her Majesty’s, 
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Theatre, in the same opera in •which her sister Maria 
had made her debut before an Enghsh audience — 
Otello. Undismayed by traditionary impressions, by 
the recollections of Malibran, of Pasta, and of Sontag, 
Pauline gave to the part a new reading. The public 
were intensely anxious to hear this gifted sister of 
their lost favourite, and listened eagerly to any account 
of her genius. At the rehearsal, her voice, style, exe- 
cution, expression, manner — in short, everything but 
external appearance — ^bore so strong a resemblance to 
Maria, that the performers were affected, and tears 
were seen to steal do-wn the cheeks of the most veteran 


artiste. Nothing, save a little more physical power, 
was needed to complete the singular likeness. 

Eve:iy one noticed the singular resemblance existing 
between her voice and that of her sister Maria, 
One day a young lady was taking a lesson from 
Eablache, who lodged in the same house with Mdlle, 
Garcia, The great basso was explaining to her the 
manner in which Malibran gave the air from Noma, 
which she was about to try; when, at the moment 
the pupil seated herself at the piano, a voice was 
heard in the adjoining room singing this cavatiaa; 
it was MdUe. Pauline; but the young girl, 


v#h. superstitious terror, imagined that a, 
|md-^mae.to give h^ a lesson, and slis||^|^|^|f||i|p 
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sionally commanding, ier physiognomy noMe, expres- 
sive, and foil of character ; but her features were far 
from being handsome, the outline of her face, being 
somewhat harsh and irregular; her forehead was 
broad and intellectual ; her hair was of a rich black, 
her complexion pale, contrasting charmingly with large 
black eyes, ardent, and full of fire. Her walk was 
grave and dignified, and her carriage majestic and 
easy. “ She looked older than her years,” Mr. Chor- 
ley says (in his Eeminiscmces) ; “her frame (then a 
mere reed) quivered this way and that ; her character 
dress seemed to puzzle her, and the motion of her 
hands as much. Her voice was hardly settled, even 
within its after-conditions ; and yet — ^paradoxical as it 
may seem — she was at ease on the stage, because she 
had brought thither instinet for acting, experience of 
music, knowledge how to sing, and consummate intel- 
ligence. There could be no doubt with any one who 
saw Desdemona on that night, that another great 
qamer was begun.” 

Her singing created a mmrked sensation. The high 
and low notes seemed to be produced without effort, yet 
were sofiSciently powerful to fill the house with a. flood 
of clear, sweet, rich melody. Her powers were, how- 
ever, still immature; though her adang, like her 
singing,, was full of promise, and her conception 
surprising. “By the firmness of her step and the 
g^eral confidence of her deportment,” observes a 
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contemporary critiCj “we were at first induced to 
believe that sbe was not nervous, but the improve- 
ment of every succeeding song, and tbe warmth with 
which she gave the latter part of the opera, convinced 
us that her powers must have been confined by some- 
thing like apprehension,” Bubini was the Otello ; 
Tamburmi, lagoj and Lablache, Ehniro. June 16, 
Mdlle. G-arcia appeared in La Gmerentola with the 
same great singers. As Angelina die was even more 
admired than as Desdemona. Her pure t^te, her 
unesaggerated truth, her perfect fiicility of execution 
combined to render her performance nearly faultless, 
despite her youth and inexperience of the stage. 
“She has,” says one writer, “more feeling than 
Madame Cinti Damoreau in the part in which the 
greater portion of Europe -has assigned to her the 
pre-eminence, and execution, even now, in very nearly 
equal perfection.” Every note was clear and dis&ct 
as a clarionet, and she was rewarded by “thunders 
of applause.” 

M. Viardot, an eminent literary man, was then 
director of the Italian Opem of Paris, and being in 
London, he ofered Mdlle. G-arcia the podtion of pimii 
fbr the approaching season. She had already 
aimilftr offers &om the theatre, 
she shrank &om 
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nigMs. Great was tlie impatience of the Parisian 
public to bear the young cantatrice in opera, and every 
box was taken at the Italiens for the performances. 
Her debut took place on the 8tb October, and was long 
remembered as the brightest triumph on the French 
lyric stage, since Malibran made her d6but. She 
appeared as Desdemona, with Eubini, Tamburini, and 
Eablache, and realized the most sanguine expectations. 
The audience were struck with the wonderful extent of 
her Yoice, her admirable musical knowledge, and the 
perfect correctness of her costume. The only draw- 
backs were her youth and inexperience ; but the critics 
assured her, almost apologetically, that this slight disad-. 
vantage would disappear but too soon. Her second cha- 
racter was Angelina, in La Cenerenfoh ; her third part 
was Eosina, in II Barhiere. An accidental failure of 
memory, although disguised by brilliant improvisations, 
was injurious to the effect of the first representation of 
n Barhiere. Eosina, notwithstanding her dazzling 
vocalization, perhaps even owing to it, proved not 
the Eosina that the audience had anticipated. She 
achieved a triumph, but it was rather a tribute to her 
great musical skill, which enabled, her to conceal 
beneath the splendour of extempore melody the fidlure 
of her memory. On her second appearance she made 
a glorious atonement, and the part of Eosma has ever 
been played and sung by her with an exquisite perfect 
taon. For her benefit she appeared, with Madams 
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Persianij Rubini, and Tambnrini, in Tancredi; and for 
the benefit of Fanny Elssler, Pebmaiy, 1840, she per- 
formed in the last act of Otello, with Duprez. 

Mdlle. Garcia andM, Viardotwere married, April 18, 
1840, when they left for Italy ; M. Viardot resigning 
his post at the Opera, being charged with an important 
mission by the Miaister of the Interior relative to the 
fine arts. The following year Madame Viardot reap- 
peared in England. Her Majesty’s Theatre opened, 
March 16, with Gli Orazi ed i Guriazu Madame Viar- 
dot performed Orazia, and confirmed the favourable 
impression she had made the preceding season. In 

I 

several parts of the opera, her singing and acting were 
superb, and many concurred in awarding the crown of 
Pasta and Malibran to the young vocalist. Mario was 
the Orazio, and a Miss Alicia Nunn made her debut as 
Curiazio, 

The health of Madame Viardot was not strong, and 
her physical energies were quite unequal to the strain 
upon her ardent nature; she was, therefore, obliged 
to decline the offers both of the London and Paris 


managers, preferring to travel and visit Spain, the 


native land of her mother. In June, 1841, she was 
singing at Madrid, and* on her second appearaneeji as 
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boxmd, tbe audienee found it impossible to tear them- 
selves m&j, and called the charming songstress again 
and again to receive their repeated applause. The 
curtain fell and the band disappeared, but the crowd 
would not go ; so at a sign from Madame Yiardot, the 
pianoforte was wheeled on the stage, when she sang 
with electrical effect a French romance and two Spanish 
airs, accompanying herself. When she was at length 
permitted to leave the theatre, a crowd of amateurs 
attended her carriage to the gates of her hotel, amid a 
hurricane of vivas! On her way to Paris through 
Grenada, at the close of her tour, Madame Viardot 
performed twice in B Barbme, in a style of artistic 
perfection, both murical and dramatic, quite unprece- 
dented in that part of the world. She also performed 
Noma twice, a character in which she was frilly equal 
to her sister. 

In October, 1842, Madame Viardot made her reap- 
pearance at the TMatre Italien, as Arsace, with Madame 
Giisi and Tamburini. Pauline Viardot, Giulia Grisi, 
and Fanny Persiani, formed a trio of singers such as 
had mrf; often been heard at the same theatre ; each 
possessing voice and Mmii «f tire higher 
yet perfeetiy distinct. In 1848, Madame Viardot 
pubhshed five soni^ and romances^ in an album, 
entitled L’Oiseau ^Or. She declined the offers made 
from London that year, and at the close oi 
Pfflis season, about Easter, went to Vienna, where hw 
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powers were IdgHy appreciated. In August, site was 
at Berlin, and Meyerbeer, who was then writing bis 
ProphHej arranged a concert in order that the King 
might have an opportunity of hearing her. Madame 
Yiardot had a brilliant success in Berlin, and aroused 
quite an Italian furore among the staid citizens. In 
1844 she was anging at Vienna, with Bonconi, and 
she fomaed one of the crowd of distmguished visitors 
who attended the Beethoven fete, at Bonn, in 1845. 

After singing at Paris with Mesdames Grisi and Per- 
siani, the next engagement of Madame Yiardot was at 
Berlin, where she sang at the end of 1846 and the 
beginning of 1847. In March she took the Berlin 
critics by storm, in a German version of La Juive. She 
was called before the curtmn at the termination of 
every act, and at midnight the members of the orches- 
tra executed a serenade under her windows; indeed, 
the enthusiasm with which she was greeted proved 
that the mantle of her iUustdous sister had Mien 
on her. 

She showed [herself, also, to be as amiable as she 
was gifted. One evening she had been announced as 
Ahee, in Belert le Biahle; when, unfortunately, MdSe; 
3^2^ the Isabelle of the evening, was taken dL !l%e 
.was in de^air: ikere was no 

bfera must be set ' 
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rather than disappoint the audience, she would play 
both characters I And she actually did so, changiug 
her costume with every change of scene, and repre- 
senting in one opera the two opposite r6les of the 
princess and the peasant ! The enthusiasm of the 
audience was such that she was vociferously called 
for at the end of every act, and when the curtain 
dropped, the house rose en masse, and greeted her 
with a storm of applause, 

From Berlin she went to Dresden, where Bobert 
Schumann heard her as Eosina, and pronounced 
Bosina to be “her finest role.” "When Mdlle. Lind 
quitted the German Opera at Berlin, Madame Yiardot 
took her place, and created an unparalleled enthusiasm 
in Hamburg, Dresden, Frankfort, Leipzig, etc. Her 
repertoire then consisted of Desdemona, Cenerentola, 
Bosina, Camilla (in Gli Orazi), Arsace, Norma, 
Ninetta, Amina, Borneo, Lucia, Maria di Bohan, 
Leonora (in La Favorita), .Zerlina and Donna Anna, 
the Iphigenia of Gluck and the Bachel of Hal,6vy, the 
Alice and Yalentme of Meyerbeer. 

As Alice, Madame Yiardot completely identified her- 
self with the cr^tion of the poet; and in the cha- 
racter of Yalentme she was irreproachable. This part 
was for her what Medea was to Pasta, Fidelio to 
Malibran, or Norma to Giulia Grisi. In the severe 
and classic school of singing Madame Yiardot hag no 
superior, perhaps no equal; and in the music, 
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Gliick, of Handel, of Beethoven, she shone pre- 
eminently. “ The florid graces and emheUishments 
of the modem Italian school,” says one 'smter, 
“ though mastered hy her -with ease, do not appear 
consonant to her genius. So great an artiste must 
necessarily he a perfect mistress of all styles of sing- 
ing, hut her iutellect evidently mclines her to the 
severer and loftier school.” 

In 1848 Madame Yiardot was engaged at our Royal 
Italian Opera hy Mr. Delafield. By that time the 
great genius of pdadame Yiardot had matured, and 
a volume might he filled mth the criticisms ■written on 
her voice, her acting, her original conception. Hven 
those judges ordinarily most stem seemed to have 
scarcely anything hut praise to offer to Madame Yiardot. 
She "was admitted to he, as one able critic ackno'w- 
ledges, “ a •woman of genius peculiar, inasmuch as it 
is universal.” Never was prima donna more fortunate 
in satisfying even the most , exacting. 

The announcement of hdr first appearance (May 9), 
“ created ah immense sensation in aU musical circles.” 


She had to contend against a combination of the most 
unfortunate circumstances that ever surrounded any 


singer. The liouse was crowded hy those anxious td 
’Ber appearance as Amina, the 
H^xi Madame Grisi and 
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of the house,” as one journal recorded — ^her success 
was undoubted from the co mm encement of the Opera. 
V She proved herself equal to Malibran,” says a wnter 
in the Musical World, speaking of this performance ; 

there was the same passionate fervour, the same 
absorbing depth of feeling : we heard the same tones 
whose naturalness and pathos stole into our very heart 
of hearts : we saw the same abstraction, the same 
abandonment, the same rapturous awakening to joy, 
to love, and to devotion. Such novel and extraor- 
dinary passages, such daring flights into the region of 
fioriture, together with chromatic runs ascending and 
descending, embracing the three registers of the 
soprano, mezzo-soprano, and contralto, we have not 
heard since the days of Malibran.” 

On her second appearance, being no longer tram- 
melled by the circumstances which had previously 
harassed her, Madame Yiardot’s triumph was complete. 
“ Madame Viardot’s voice grows unconsciously upon 
you,” observes one critic, “ until at last you are blind 
to its imperfections. The voice penetrates to the 
heart by its sympathetie tones, and you forget every- 
thing in it but its touching and affecting qualityv You 
care little or nothing fra* fee meehanisB^er. rather for 
the weakness of fee organ; you aacs no longer a crituv 
bnt spell-bound nnder the hmid of genhis, nmved by 
fee. sway of the enthnsiasm that comes from the anuli 
abashed in the presence of intelleet.” ■ : : . ; 
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' From that time, Madame Viardot appeared almost 
ererj season in London, in all the great parts in 
which she had distinguished herself on the Conti- 
nent. Her most memorable achieTcment was her 
performance in 1849 of the character of Pides in 
Ze PropMte. This opera was then a novelty, having 
been recently produced at Paris. Meyerbeer had kept 
it long in his portfolio, detennined not to bring it out 
tni Fides could be represented by the performer for 
whom it had been espressly written. Madame Viardot’s 
appearmice in it on the Parisian boards created an 
immense sensation ; and equally great was the impres- 
aon made by her reappearance in it at Covent 
Oarden. It has since been sustained by other per- 
formers of the greatest eminence ; but it has been 
unanimously admitted that none have attained the 
standard given by Yiardot. 

Her last season in Inland was that of 1858- 
There was an Italian Opera at Drury Lane, for which: 
die was engaged, and where shd appeared in several of 
her principal parts. In this, as in previous years, she- 
sas^ at the leading concerts in the metropolis, and at 
&e great provincial festivals. Her last appearances in. 
Eaghaad were at the Birmingham festival of the abere 
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she was the chief attraction. She sang the grand air 
from L’ltaliana, two pieces from Le Prophete, and 
some Russian airs. The performance of Le Prophete 
being prohibited at Warsaw, Madame Viardot made 
her debut two days after in Norma ; she next appeared 
in II Barbiere, when her reception was, if possible, 
even more brilliant. After' the performance. Prince 
Cantacuzene was sent by Prince Gortschakoff to invite 
Madame Viardot to tea in the Governor-General’s 
house, where she was met by an assembly of the elite 
of the Court and the ' nobility. The January and 
February of the following year found Madame Viardot 
at Berlin. Her success, it is unnecessary to add, was 
immense : the theatre was always crowded at. double 
prices. In March, 1861, this incomparable artiste 
created a great sensation by singing in a selection from 
Gluck’s Alceste, at the Paris Conservatoire, where she 
had not sung for many ‘years. She appeared again 
in Paris ip. 1862. 

> Madame Viardot, in private life, is loved and 
esteemed for her pure and cultivated mind, her amiable 
temper, the suavity of her manner, and her high 
principles ; as she has been admired by the public for 
her genius, her voice, and her dramatic power, and 
respected for her punctuality and willingness to oblige. 
She had never ceased to be a favourite, but always 
retained her supremacy, spite of the most attractive 
novelty, or the most brilliant rivalry. 



CHAPTER XII. 
FANNY PEESIANI. 


Nicolas Tacchinaedi, who was the great star of the 
Odeon under the Empire, was one of the most admired 
tenors of his day. He was not by nature formed for 
a stage hero, being short, with a large head sunk in 
his shoulders, and a repulsive face; but he had an 
exquisite voice and irreproachable taste, and was as 
capricious as he was ugly. Nor did his demeanour 
on the stage lessen the unfavourable impression 
of his person; for he would march down to the 
orchestra with his hat in one hand, and his cane 
in the other, and then, without the ’least gesture 
or ac&n, sing his song, and walk off agaifn. Reiog 


p^l^y conscious that his personal defects 
^aM^ him in the estimation of those who 
famOmlmth ;Ms be&iiifal' voice, 
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him to siag at the side-scenes before entering on the 
stage, that thus he might be heard before being seen. 
This expedient was not always easy to manage, how- 
ever, so he invented another stratagem for concealing 
from the spectators some portion of his nnfortnnate 
fignre ; he would come on the stage standing in a 
triumphal car, looking even then a victor whose aspect 
terribly belied his supposed deeds. At his first appear- 
ance on the boards of the Odeon, he was saluted with 
the most insulting outburst of laughter and smothered 
ejaculations of “ "Why, he's a hunchback ! ” Being 
accustomed to this kind of greeting, Tacchinardi 
tranquilly walked to the footlights, and bowed. 
“ G-entlemen,” he said, addressing the pit, “I am 
not here to exhibit my person, but to sing. Have the 
goodness to hear me.” They did hear him, and when 
he ceased, the theatre rang with plaudits : there 
was no more laughter. His personal disadvantages 
were redeemed by one of the finest and purest tenor 
voices ever given by Nature and refined by Art, by his 
exlrafordiaary intelligence, by an admirable method 
of singing, an exquisite taste in fioriture, and a mar- 
velloua feddiiy of examtioa. 

After the events of 1815, Tacchinardi left Prance 
and returned to his native Italy ; and when at Borne he 
had a second daughter, Fanny, bom Octobm: 4, 1818, 
She was passionately fond of music ; and while yd: a 
ehild, her father gave her lessons. At nine 
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coiild play on the piano, and sing mth grace, thengh 
in a thin , nncertain voice, her father’s ariettas and 
dnettini, ■with her elder sister, Ehsa; who -was aa 
excellent pianist, and a good musician and composer. 
At eleven, Fanny performed, as a childish amateur, 
the part of piima donna at a little theatre which her 
father had fitted up in his country-house near Florence 
(his native city), for the use of his pupils. Despite her 
decided talent and predilection for the stage, however, 
her father was averse to her adopting it as a profession. 

But she sang in public when fourteen, "with much 
success, at the concerts of amateurs and of artists, 
and at some theatrical representations for the benefit 
of her father ; and in 1828 and 1829, she sang many 
times in the concerts which were given during Lent at 
the Court of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, where 
Tacchinardi had been chanteur du chambre since 1822. 
Nature had given to Fanny a voice of great extent, 
but wanting, in some parts, flexibility, sweetness, and 
power : defects which subsequent hard study and un- 
tiring efforts only to a certain degree remedied. 

In 1880, Fanny Tacchinardi married Joseph 
P^siani, a composer of several operas of more or 
lass mssrit, and resided -with him in her father’s house. 


file fixan ■ihe musical world. But she was, like 
aal.^oipiBfllingkm, like HaJibran, Panlinf;)^ 
apdaafiii dc ipf 

gifts cetfld ©l^urity. , . ■ . ' 

!■ * 41—2 
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A French amateur, a M. Fonmier, a rich merchant 
established at Leghorn, had composed an opera 
entitled Francesca di Bimini, the subject being taken 
from the tragedy of Pellico. The Frenchman was 
one of those musical enthusiasts who are ready to do 
anything, if only their pieces are publicly represented, 
and he was prepared to pay for everything — the 
scenery, the singers, the musicians. The first voca- 
lists were accordingly engaged, Madame Pisaroni and 
Bosalbina Caradori being the contralto and soprano. 
On the day of rehearsal, June, 1832, all the singers 
responded to the call, with the exception of Madame 
Caradori, who was detained at Florence by the pubhc. 
M. Fournier was in despair, and the manager in a fidget. 
What was to be done ? Suddenly some one recollected 
the distinguished dilettante, Madame Persiani, who re- 
sided some leagues from Leghorn, and might perhaps 
be induced^to undertake the part of the heroine on this 
occasion. Accordingly, a deputation of the friends of 
M. Fournier, amongst whom were some friends of 
Tacchinardi, came to represent the case of the poor 
composer in want of a soprano singer, and implored 
her aid. After some hesitation, and having obtained 
the consent of her husband and father, Madame 
Persiani signed with a trembling hand the en- 
gagement which was offered her, and made her 
d6but in the Francesca di Bimini of the’ merchant- 
musician. 
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It must bs confessed that her debut -was not brilliant : 
it did not even presage future successes. Having com- 
menced her career, however, she was too valorous to 
relinquish it. Passing to the theatre of Milan, she 
there laid the foundation of her renown, which rose 
rapidly at Florence, where she sang with Duprez and 
Porto. Donizetti, who was then in that city, wrote 
for these three artistes his Bosmonda d’Inghiltena. 

Madame Persiani was next engaged at Vienna, 
where the impression which she made was all the more 
honourable to her, as the great theatre of that capital 
is the rendezvous of the elite of Vieimese society. She 
was afterwards engaged at Padua, and at Venice, vyhere, 
in 1833, she played chiefly in Romeo e Qiulietta, II 
Pirata, La Gazza Ladraf&iidiL’pjlmr d’ Amore. Madame 
Pasta was smgmg here, and Madame Persiani, who 
performed with her in Tancredi and L’Elisir d’Amore, 
did not hesitate to enter into competition wii^ this 
illustrious rival. The Venetians were charmed vrith 
the blonde Persiani, and unanimously designated her 
“ la petite Pasta ; ” though in her talent she did not 
resemble the great tragedian in the remotest degree. 
At . Milan, where the echo of her Venetian successes 
had preceded her, she appeared, in Beatrice di Tmda 
and La Sonnamhula. In the autumn of the same - 
(1833), jAe; 1^ for, Borne, and during her stay 
city, two,, op^:^, Misai^opjA e Pmtwm^, j and rjpfc- 
messi 
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■with Eoneoni, in II Pirata. At Pisa, in Otello, she 
met with equal admiration, and she sang at the Teatro 
Carlo Felice, at Genoa, daring the Carnival. 

The next year she was at the San Carlo, at Naples, 
■with Dnprez, CoselH, and Lahlache. Donizetti, who 
was charmed with her voice, resolved to ■write another 
opera for her, and as with him there was not mnch 
delay between conceiving an idea and carrying it into 
execntion, being furnished ■with an interesting libretto, 
the last act of which he ■wrote himself, he set to work, 
and in the space of six weeks produced one of the 
most beautiful operas he had ever ■written , — Lucia di 
Lammemoor. Duprez, then in the zenith of his power, 
was a singer of the first order, and it is thought that 
the large and severe style of this vocalist exerted a 
favourable influence on the inspiration of the composer, 
who wrote for bin the character of Edgardo. As the 
gentle Lucy, Madame Persiani was soft, pathetic, sen- 
timental, and impassioned. She performed ■with ease, 
intelligence, and expression. This part always remained 
her fevomite. 

■ in appearance, Madame Persiani ■was small and thin, 
with a fece somewhai long and edourlesB, and though 
Interesting and pleasing, on iHie stagb she looked older 
than she really was. Her eyw ■wereeofl and dreamy, her 
smile piquant, her hair exqtMtely Mr and nnusuaBy 
long. Her manner was lady-like and nnaasaming, and 
liar actions were graceful. ** Never was there w^ftaa. 
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less vulgax, in physiognomy, or in manner, than she,” 
says Mr. Chorley, describing Madame Persian! ; “ but 
never was there one whose appearance on the stage 
was less distinguished. She was not precisely insig- 
nificant to see, so much as pale, plain, and anxious. 
She gave the impression of one who had left sorrow 
or sickness at home, and who therefore (unlike those 
wonderful deludeis, the French actresses, who, because 
they will not be ugly, rarely look so) had resigned 
every question of personal attraction as a hopeless 
one. She was singularly tasteless in her dress. Her 
one good point was her hair ; which was splendidly 
profuse, and of an agreeable colour.” 

As a vocalist, it was agreed that her singing had 
the volubility, ease, and musical sweetness of a 
bird : her execution was remarkable for velocity. Her 
voice was rather thin, but its tones were dear 
as a silver bell, brilliant and ^arkling as a dia- 
mond ; it embraced a range of two octaves and a half 
(or about eighteen notes, from B to F in alt), the 
highest and lowest notes erf which she touched with 
equal ease and sweetness. She had thus an organ of 
the most extensive compass known in the register o£ 
the true soprano. Her facility was extraordinary ; hm 
me^^pi&iiiiiplicitjty under her command, and 
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ceivable. She only acquired this command hy indefa- 
tigable labour. Study had enabled her to execute with 
fluency and correctness the chromatic scales ascending 
and descending, and it was by sheer hard practice that 
she learnt to swell and diminish her accents ; to emit 
tones, full, large, and free from nasal or guttural 
sounds, to manage her respiration sMlftilly, and to 
seize the delicate shades of Tocalization. In fioriture 
and Yocal effects, her taste was faultless ; and she had 
an agreeable manner of uniting her tones by the hap- 
piest transitions, and diminishing with insensible gra- 
dations. She excelled in the effects of vocal embroidery, , 
and her passion for ornamentation tempted her to dis- 
regard the dramatic situation in order to give way to a 
torrent of splendid floriture, which dazzled the audience 
without always satisfying them. 

She excelled in Lucia, Amina, Ninetta, and Zerlina : 
characters which require placidity, feminine grace, 
softness, and appeal to the sympathies of the spec- 
tators, were best adapted to her style and talent. 
That she was not incapable of tragic emotion, however, 
her mad scene in Lucia di Lammermoor attested. “ It 
is not only the nature of her voice which limits her,” 
remarks Escudier, “ it is also the expression of her 
acting ,* we had almost said the ensemble of her physi- 
cal organization. She knows her own powers perfectly. 
She is not ambitious, she knows exactly what will suit 
her, and is aware precisely of the nature of her talent.” 
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Her style was all her own — graceful and gentle. As 
Zerlina, she was the bewitching Spanish girl, in all 
her native beauty and picturesqueness; her innova- 
tions were rare ; every touch was in the finest taste, 
and since the days of Fodor, no one invested the cha- 
racter of Zerlina with so much truth and grace as 
Madame Persiani. Yet she shone less in Mozart’s 
music than in the compositions of other masters ; her 
light .and brilliant voice, her airy style, fitting her more 
for the modem Italian than the severe G-erman school. 
As an actress, Madame Persiani, although not very 
animated, was natural, often touching. She possessed 
much versatility, and in comedy was easy and elegant ; 
her best parts being Rosina and Adina. She belonged 
to the same school as Sontag. 

On .the occasion of her second visit to Naples, in 
1835, an incident occurred which afforded Madame 
Persiani deep gratification. During the representation 
of Lucia, she was one evening changing her costume 
between the acts, when a lady entered her dressing- 
room, and after a few general compliments on her 
singing, took in her hands the long fair tresses which 
floated in wild profusion over the shoulders of the 
oantatrice, asking if they were really her own. 
Madame Persiani laughingly invited her to sati^ 
her^ on ; this [point, when the visitor ,smil,) .wiiiN.»a 
smile, me. Signora, sinee, I l^y©. iq^f^wre^ 

of yohi 
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©■wn beautiful tresses;” and sbe did so. Madame 
Persiani’s heart beat with pride and joy, for it was 
MaJibran who spoke. 

• From Naples she went to Genoa. Here Severini 
heard her and offered her an engagement for the 
Theatre Itahen. She accepted it, pro'wsionaUy, being 
unable to go immediately to France, in consequence 
of her numerous engagements. 

In the same year, coming jfrom Naples to Leghorn, 
to fulfil an engagement at Florence, she fell seriously 
ill during the voyage, in consequence of a dreadful 
storm which broke over the vessel. On her arrival in 
the Tuscan capital, she presented herself weak and 
e:shausted before the impresario, who nevertheless 
insisted on enforcing the terms of her engagement, 
and on cbmpeUmg her to appear in I Puritmi. She 
remonstrated in vain, and went on in a nearly dying 
condition, hoping for the indulgence of the audience. 
Scarcely had the first few notes escaped her quivering 
lips, when she was borne down by a storm of angry 
hisses. But so &r from crushing Madam© Persiani, 
this unexpected salutation gave her an impetus, and 
seeing the audience thus pitiless, she continued her 
fart with the most imperturbable eoolness, careless 
whether they were pleased cr not. A few weeks latmf, 
when she had recovered her strength and voice, the 
popular admiration became boundless; but die was ^ 
iissensible to praises as she had been to r^roadiea : 
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she replied to the enthusiasm by a disdainftil, icy 
smile, and at the expiration of her engagement left 
Jlorenee never to return. 

At Vieima she was named chamber-singer to the 
Emperor. At Venice, in 1837, the ever industrious 
Donizetti, who wrote more operas than he had lived 
years, composed for her and Eonconi his Pia Tolomei, 
which was performed at the Apollo Theatre. 

Madame Persiani was at length free to undertake 
her Parisian engagement. As she approached the 
Ereneh capital, her fears grew almost insupportable ; 
and when at last the day was fixed irrevocably for her 
debut, an involuntary shivering seized her, and her 
limbs bent under her as she stepped on the stage, 
November 7, 1837. The opera was La Sonnamhula, 
and Eubiui, Tamburini, and Mdlle. Assandri were the 
■performers with the debutante. The aristocratic 
audience of the theatre was not tardy in sanctioning 
with its high approval the great renown which had 
preceded the candidate for their fevom* ; but her debut 
was not so brilliant as might have been expected. 
Timidity, perhaps, was the cause that obscured the 
beauty of her talmit, and until she appeared in U 
■M&tamimio Segreto, she was not rightly appreciated, 
the retirement of Madame Podor,” ©oe 
f^'lbepart of Oaamiina has never 
hedi^-rtei^ 'ahS.isefalide^ 
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Assandri, and Madame Albertazzi took tke other 
characters. In December she appeared as Lacia, and 
from this time she was the idol of the Parisian public, 
who placed her aboYe even Grisi herself, for the same 
reason that they placed Duprez above all tenors, even 
above Nourrit. 

In 1838, Madame Persiani appeared in London, at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, in La Somambula. “ It is no 
small risk to any vocalist to follow Mahbran and Grisi 
in a part which they both played so well,” observed 
one critic, “ and it is no small compliment to Persiani 
to say that she succeeded in it.” She next appeared 
as Lucia, with Kubini, Tamburini, &c. By the close 
of the season she had established herseK as an un- 
doubted favourite, and she continued, with little inter- 
mission, to sing alternately in London and Paris, for 
many years. In 1839, she performed at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre with Grisi, Lablache, Tamburini, and Mario. 

In 1841, after the close of the London season, she 
sang for twelve nights at Brussels, with- Kubini ; and 
it was said that the two artistes received each 100/. 
nightly. In October they were at Wiesbaden, and 
during the tour they had undertaken, they were 
everywhere received with the warmest acclamations ; 
but at Wiesbaden the “ enthusiasm ” was greatest. 
Princes, ministers and diplomats crowded round M. 
Mettemich, who had come from his chateau of 
Johannisberg, to be present at the concert given by 
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the two eminent vocalists ; and at the conclusion of 
the performance, the Prince took Eubini by the arm, 
and walked up and down the salon with him for some 
time. They had become acquainted at Vienna. “ My 
dear Eubini,” said Mettemich, “ it is impossible that 
you can come so near Johannisberg without paying 
me a visit there. I hope you and your friends will 
come and dine with me to-morrow.” The following 
day, therefore, Eubini, Madame Persiani, etc. went to 
the chateau, so celebrated for the produce of its vine- 
yards, where M. Mettemich and his Princess did the 
honours with the utmost affability and cordiality. 
After dinner Eubini, unasked, sang two of his most 
admired airs; and the Prince, to testify his gratifi- 
cation, offered him a basket of Johannisberg, “to 
drink my health,” he laughingly said, “when you 
reach your chateau of Bergamo.” Eubini accepted 
the friendly offering, and begged permission to bring 
Madame Eubini, before quitting the north of Europe, 
to visit the fine chMeau. Mettemich immediately 
summoned his major-domo, and said to him, “Ee- 
member' that if ever M. Eubini visits Johannisberg 
during my absence, he is to be received as if he were 
its master. You will place the whole of the chateau 
at his disposal so long as he may please to remmn.’^ 
‘^‘‘Aindte cellar also? ” asked Eubini. 


elsd,”'.'4d^‘ fee* 
discretiMfc'^tM'filfii 
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In 1842 Madame Persiani was again in London. 
In Paris she was more admired every day. This 
year, being in Vienna, Donizetti wrote for her 
his pathetic opera of Linda di Chamouni. As the 
unfortunate Linda, she almost equalled her per- 
formance of Lucia, and displayed great taste and 
feeling. She did not come to England in 1845, but 
in 1846 she was warmly welcomed. It was observed 
that her voice was brilliant and clear as ever, and 
that she had, if possible, unproved in the mechanical 
resources of her art. 

In 1847, Covent G-arden Theatre, converted into 
a superb, spacious opera-house, was opened under the 
title of the Eoyal Italian Opera; and it was under- 
stood that several of the principal performers had 
invested large funds in the undertaldng, wHch was 
directed by Signor Persiani It was, according to 
the annoimcement of the proprietors, “established 
for the purpose of rendering a more perfect perform- 
ance of lyric drama than hitherto in this country.” 
The principal members of the company, who had 
quitted Her Majesty’s Theatre, were Mesdames Grisi 
and Peamni, and a young singer named MdUe 
Alboni, who had gained a reputation in Italy ; 
Signori Mario and Tamhurini. SaLvi and Eonconi, 
Eovere and Mariia. The orchestra, which was under 
the superintendence of Signor Costa (formerly chef 
d’orchestre of Her Majesty’s Theatre), wa® of 
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ordinary strengtli and excellence. The chorus was 
numerous and efldcient, while the costumes, scenery, 
and decorations were magnificent. 

In October, Madame Persiani reappeared at the 
Italiens, with Tagliafico and G-ardoni ; but she vanished 
from the stage at Paris, terrified, Hke many other 
songstresses, by the thunders of the Eevolution, and 
accepted an engagement at a salary of 640Z. for the 
season of 1848, from Mr. Delafield, who was just 
embarking on his rash speculation as an operatic 
manager. In 1849 she sang again, receiving 5001.; 
when she performed Zerlina and other favourite cha- 
racters. After this year Madame Persiani took leave 
of the London stage, although she continued to sing at 
concerts. 

In March, 1850, Madame Persiani, with Tambuiini 
and Gardoni, signed an engagement to appear at 
the Theatres Boyal of Amsterdam and the Hague ; 
she was subseq^uently engaged with Mario and Tam- 
burini for the Imperial Theatre of St. Petersburg, 
where she appeared in La SonmmbitJa, HBarhiere, etc., 
and in II FarOa&ma, an opera by her husband. She 
was greatly admired in this capital; and the Czar 
lEcholas, with the members of the Imperial fam%, 
ipcv® her the most gratifying proofs of approhatki®; 


Peter-dborg,; she went hi. . ' 
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Belgium, Holland, Spain, Ireland, Scotland, and the 
principal cities of France. In 1854, she was engaged 
to sing for fifteen nights at the Teatro Commnnale 
of Bologna; she also sang at concerts in London 
the same year, and in 1856, she was singing at Bor- 
deaux. In 1858, she accepted, after some hesitation, 
an engagement from Mr. E. T. Smith to sing in 
opera at Drury Lane, and appeared in I Puritani, 
Bon Pasqmle, Linda di Chamomi, and Bon Giovanni. 
She was greeted with the old familiar^ plaudits. One 
of her pupils. Miss Laura Baxter, also appeared. In 
December, 1858, Madame Persiani fixed her residence 
at Paris, with the -view of devoting herself entirely 
to musical tuition. There she has since remained. 

In 1859, when Mario was about to take his benefit 
(March 14) , at the Theatre Italien, Calzado, director, 
entreated Madame Persiani to undertake the character 
of Zerlina. The part of Don Giovanni having been 
transposed for Mario, the part of Zerlina was also 
necessarily altered, especially the passages which she 
has to sing with the Don. Madame Persiani at first 
refused to enter on so daring a task as performing this 
version of Zerlina almost without a rehearsal ; but Signor 
Mario pleaded his own cause so eloquently that she 
yielded. She was anxious, in fact, to pay her debt 
of gratitude to the Parisians, whose idol she had been, 
and she felt that she could not do so more gracefully 
than by appearmg for the last time in her life in a 
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part -with which her name was so pleasantly asso- 
ciated. “ My career,” she said, “ began almost in 
lisping the diTine music of Bon Giovanni ; it will be 
appropriately closed by the interpretation of this chef- 
d’oeuvre of the master of masters, the immortal 
Mozart.” Her voice was found to be siugnlarly fresh 
and clear, her talent had lost nothing of its piquancy, 
and she was applauded to the echo . 

On leaving the theatre after this performance, she 
learnt the death of her father, the celebrated Tacehi- 
nardi. 
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CHAPIEE Xin., 

GATHEEINE EAYES. 

The shades of a summer eYening ■were heginniiig to' 
gather over the city of Limerick, so famed for its 
gloves, its races, aud its lasses; parties of pleasure 
■were floating do^wn the Shannon, passing, one after an- 
other, the picturesque gardens attached to the mansion 
of the Earl of Limerick and to the See house of the 
Bishop, which stretched to the river’s edge, when the 
silence of evening was broken by a deheious childish 
warbling, as if some little Loreley had emerged from 
the stream. Song after song was poured forth in 
quick succession, and more than one boat crept under 
the shadow of the trees, that its occupants might 
listen to the unseen songstress ; who, hidden in a wood- 
bine bower, unconscious of the audience she had 
attracted, continued singing till, at the conclusion of 
the Lass of Gotme, she broke into a prolonged and 
thrilling shake. The listeners, carried away by their • 
admiration, made the welkin ring ■with a rapturous 
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shout of applause, startling the timid child, who fled, 
half blushing, half frightened. 

' The singer was little Catherine Hayes, then some 
ten years of age, a native of Limerick, bom in 1828, 
at No. 4, Patrick Street. A gentle, reserved girl, 
delicate and quiet, shrinking from the rough sports 
of other children, her great enjoyment was to sit 
alohe in the woodbine arbour at the • end of the' 
garden of the Earl of Limerick (an aged female 
relative being in the service of that nobleman ) ; and 
here she would warble all the Irish ballads she 
caught up from time to time. Among the listeners 
on this particular evening, was the Hon, and 
Eight Eev. Edmond Enos, Bishop ‘ of Limerick, 
whose correct taste and refined judgment enabled him 
to immediately discern the budding talent of the 
little songstress. From that evening her open-air 
practice ceased, and little Eitty found herself a musical 
wonder. She was invited to the See house, and 
becahie the star of a series of musical reunions given 
by her hew patron, and directed by flie Messrs. Eogers, 
musicians of much promise — one of whom afterwards 
became organist of Limerick Catbedral. 
f3*.i£Jiiitherine was also noticed by a lady of the a. 

accomplished amateur, who, pleased tjlli 
yusMid talaut ef the chid, invited htr le hiflllMsiifr' 
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pupil. One day tlie lady asked ter to execute a shake j 
the blushing girl modestly shrank from the difficulty, 
although urged most pressingly ; her ambition being 
awakened, however, she determmed to try if she reaUy 
could manage it, and retumiug to the solitude of her 
woodbine bower she began to imitate the shake played 
for her by her friend, and discovered, with a thrill of 
joy, that she could absolutely give it in perfection. 
Timid, and unable to quite credit that she was 
indeed gifted with this valuable grace, Catherine did 
not acknowledge that she had achieved the difficulty, 
but a few days after, placing herself at the piano beside 
her friend/ she lost her timidity completely on the ter-* 
mination of a ballad, and broke into a shake so 
brilliant, so ringing, so finished, that her hearer was 
astonished, and uttered an exclamation of delight, 
which penetrated to the heart of Catherine: amid 
all the triumphs of her professional career the “ sur- 
prise, affection, and gladness,” with which her shake 
on this occasion was greeted by her friend was never 
effiwed from her mind. It was from this lady that 
!Misa Hayes gained the first elementary knowledge of 
music. 

The Bishop, pleased at the rapid progress of iis 
protegee, and anxious to give her an opportunity Of 
makiag her talents available for her support, consulted 
with some friends in Limerick, -who^ concurred,' in 
advising him to place, Catherine l^th some eminei^' 
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musical professor; and her mother being nnable to 
defray the expenses, a subscription tos raised, and a 
large sum soon collected. Signor Antonio Sapio was 
selected as the master for Miss Hayes. The Bishop 
accordingly wrote to him, and the little Catherine, 
bidding adieu to her mother and sister Henrietta, went 
to Dublin, and took up her residence with Signor 
Sapio, April 1, 1839. 

Her Yoice was then a soprano, with a fuU, clear, 
silvery tone ; her natural taste was pure and refined, 
but her knowledge of music was very limited. She 
was earnest, however, and eagerly appKed to study 
with the view of perfecting herself as a concert singer, 
and she studied so assiduously that in a few weeks 
there was a visible improvement. On May 3, 1839, 
scarcely a month from the time of her arrival in 
Dublin, she appeared with her master at his annual 
concert in the great room of the Bbtunda, before a 
crowded and fashionable audience. She was welcomed 
with Irish cordiality, and, although timid, she sang 
with Ifeome confidence. Even the professional friends 
of her master were surprised at her rapid improve- 
ment. She sang with great sweetness, and was encored 
in the duet, “ O’er shepherd pipe,” with Signor Sapio. 
Hk“ftEscond appearance took place the 8th D^ttter 
at a mnceut .given by the Anacreohtic 
style,; > ';|>uj3ai^ bad, beeh, ibe 

ntmolt ; ; fsbdi voce,’? 
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from I Pufitani, and “ Come per sereno,” showed the 
excellence of her tnib'on. 

The following month the yonng singer paid a "visit 
to her natiye .city, where her patrons were greatly 
astonished and gratified by .her singular progress. The 
Bishop gave a private concert expressly in her honour, 
and her performance richly rewarded those friends who 
had taken so kind an interest in Jier welfare. Before 
quitting Limerick she sang in public at a musical 
entertainment, for the joint benefit of herself and 
Signor Sapio. 

On returning to Dublin and resuming her studies, 
her ardour required to be checked, lest her health 
should suffer from too constant application. She sang 
again in public, June 12, 1841, at a concert given by 
Mr. J. P. Knight, at which she was introduced to 
Liszt, who was so charmed with her voice and style 
that he wrote in terms of congratulation to Mrs. 
Knox, daughter-in-law of the Bishop of ' Limerick. 
During the remainder of this year Miss Hayes was one 
of the leading singers at the Anacreontic, Philharr 
monie, and ddier Dublin concerts. She was soon in 
n poriiion to cammand terms, snd mcr^ased 
demand from five to tm guineas | a prosaic, method of 
proving that she was becoming a favourite with the 
public. She visited Belfast (singing at the opening trf 
the Anacreontic Hall), Limerick, Parsoimtown, 
biher places, in the course of the summer and autonm. 
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On September 12, Catherine wa? introduced to 
Lablache, the mighty basso.; she was rather alarmed 
at the idea of singing be&re this veteran judge, and 
it was with much dififienlty that she could be persuaded 
to venture on “ Qui la voce.” lablache heard hear 
with attention; and when she had finished, instead of 
offering any opinion, he simply asked her to try ano- 
ther and more difficult .solo. , Then he proposed that 
they should sing a duet together, then another, till the 
trial terminated in a day’s practice. At last Labladip 
.smiled, and with some Mattering words predicted a 
most glowing foture for her. He advised that she 
should turn her attention to operatic singing, and, as a 
preliminary step, suggested that she should go to see 
Hriri and Mario perform in Norma. The height of 
Catherine’s ambition had previously been to become a 
concert singer ; but these remarks changed the direction 
of her ideas. - , 

Lablaehe’s opinion was convejed in the fallowing 
letter to Signer Sapio : “ I have heard with infinite 
pleasure your pupil. Miss Hayes, and I find sh^ 
possesses all the fualities to make a good singer;, 
With jonr iustruetion she can hut gain every day, and 
i nam certain ,she wll end by .becoming a 
m mexj, sense of the word.” 


at this .intmiewK 
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operatic singer. She remained imder the tuition of 
Signor Sapio until August, 1842, when she returned 
home ; one of her last performances in Dublin being 
at a 'pritate concert given by the Coimtess de Grey. 
Her great desire was now to go immediately to Paris, 
ha order to take finishing lessons from Manuel Garcia ; 
and she succeeded in obtaining the consent of her 
friends to her departure. It was suggested that she 
might wait until a family, about to go to Prance in 
October, should leave Ireland, when she could acconi- 
pany them ; but the thought of the delay fretted the 
impatient girl, and she became so feverish that her 
friends were fain to permit her to start alone. In 
October, Catherine arrived in Paris with a letter of 
introduction to Mr. George Osborne, the pianist, by 
whose amiable wife she was warmly received. 

Miss Hayes at once commenced her studies with 
Garcia, whom she declared to be “ the dearest, the 
kindest, and the most generous of masters.” At the 
end of eighteen months, Garcia said he could not 
add a single grace or charm to her beautiful voice, and 
advised her to proceed immediately to Italy, where 
alone she could obtain the requisite finish and practice 
for the lyric stage. In accordance with this coun- 
sel she went to Milan, and placed herself under the 
instruction of Signor Fehce Eonconi (brother of the 
celebrated baritone), professor of singing to the Con- 
servatorio. "While studying with him, her clear, pui^ 
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Yoice and already admirable style caused her to be 
inYited to numerous musical reunions ; at one of which 
she met Grassini, who sincerely congratulated her on 
the possession of an organ so beautiM, and on the 
bright future which awaited her. The Signora also 
gaYe a more substantial proof of her disinterested 
admiration, by writing to Signor ProYiai, impresario 
of the Opera at Marseilles, teUing him of this young 
star, and adYising him in a friendly way not to lose 
an opportunity of securing a Yaluable addition to his 
company. Signor ProYini accordiugly came to Milan, 
and haYing heard Miss Hayes, offered her terms which 
seemed to her a fortune, and she joyfully accepted an 
engagement for two months. 

The 10th May, 1845, Catherine Hayes stood trem- 
bling at the wings in the Opera House of Marseilles, 
as Elvira, in I Puritani. The house was crowded, and 
she felt a kind of faintness, and a dreadful sinking of 
the heart ; indeed, when she stepped on the stage, she 
thought her failure was almost certain, and she after* 
wards said that the agony of that thought was nearly 
insupportable. The audience receiYed her with some 
slight encouragement; but the trying scene between 
-BlYira and Giorgio passed off in silence : not a sound 
jrf iappnYal was heard until the eighth scene opefijel* 
her bridal array, the agitated 
ai^eaxedJ ^ 
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on lier fii*st entry now seemed certain. But on com- 
mencing the polacea, “Son Vergnij” she felt suddenly 
inspired, and, her very despair lending her courage, 
she «a.ng this beantiM air -with sweetness, tenderness, 
and expression. “ The ice was at once thawed,” says 
one of her biographers ; “ a general burst of approba- 
tion startled her from almost despair into a perfect 
rapture. A flattering encore then further bewildered 
her with a new and exquisite joy, and at its termina- 
tion, as the shouts of applause followed her from the 
stage, she wept with pleasure to hnow that the dream 
of her life’s ambition had begun to be realized, and 
she felt she had succeeded. The curtain fell amid the 
most enthusiastic plaudits, renewed again and a,gain, 
till the agitated but delighted girl reappeared, when 
numbers of the passionate musm-lorang audierme who 
had rushed en masse from.th0 theatre, and returned 
loaded with artificial flowers, literally filled the stage 
with their graceful ofierings, making a perfect garden 
around the embarrassed debutante.” 

Sie next appeared in iMcia di Lammmmor, when 
she confirmed the favourable impression which she 
had created; and -afterwards she pafl^med kiW in 
Mosi in EgiUe^ Bunng her three mooths’ , stay in 
Marseilles, her popnlaiity mereasell 0o rapidly that 
Signor Provini actually offersd her an engagement at 
the Opera in PariB. Fearing, however, to encoumtei: 
such an ordeal while she had yet ;so ranch tso leftrn^ 
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she ■wisely declined the brilliant offer and returned to 
Milan j where she resumed her studies under the direcr 
tion of Signor Eoneoni. The young singer nest 
appeared at the annual concert of Eicordi, the music 
publisher, where she met the manager of La SeaJa, 
Signor Morelli, who offered her an engagement, which 
she accepted. She was then only seyenteen, beiug the 
youngest artiste who ever filled the position of prima 
donna at that vast theatre. 

Three months after she made her d6but at La Scala 
in Donizetti’s Linda di Ghamomi, but "without sueeess- 
Her timidity, perhaps, was the reason. She then ap- 
peared as Desdemona, and “ made a decided fiasco.” 
But she courageously persevered, and at last created 
a great sensation in La Sonnambula. Bi Otello she 
also achieved a triumph, the character of Desdemona 
being well adapted to her delicate, girlish style of 
beauty, and her clear, pure soprano : she repre- 
sented this gentle heroine so admirably that the 
Milanese unanimously ^ve her the flattering desig- 
nation of “la Perk del Teatro.” She remained at 
Milan, during the autumn of 1845 and the Camival of 
1346, when Madame Bishop was aagaged. In the 
«l«»g of 1846, Miss Hayes went to Yienna, whem^ 

; ki^hingly wrote homcb 'was g^aite 
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On tlie first night of the Carnival of 1847, Miss 
Hayes made her appearance in Venice, in a new opera 
composed expressly for her by Malespiao, a yoimg 
Italian nobleman, entitled Albergo di Bomano. The 
music was indifferent, and the singers worse. The 
audience received the opera VTith chilling silence, and 
when Cattarina entered in the middle of the first act, 
she found the house in a horribly bad humour. At 
sight of her fair young face, however, and on hearing 
the clear tones of her sweet soprano, the anger of the 
audience gradually dissipated ; and although Catherine 
could not save the piece from condemnation, she 
rescued it for this one night. She then appeared as 
Lucia, with great success. During the rondo of the 
third act, the audience was so silent, that (said the 
Figaro of Venice) the buzzing of a fly might have 
been heard ; and at the close of the opera Miss Hayes 
was called twice on the stage, and applauded for nearly 
ten minutes. In Linda di Ghamouni, she was not only 
completely successful, but was the cause of a little 
theatrical uproar. At Venice, the law regulating 
theatres proMbits any artiste, at any theatre^ from 
appearing before the curtain more than thrice, in 
compliance with a call from the audience ; but when 
Miss Hayes had retired at the end of the opera, on 
this occasion, the excited crowd shouted for her to 
come forward a fourth time. The young prima donma 
dared not venture to disobey the police regulations ! 
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tnd the excitement then became terrific, the audience 
isseverating that if she did not appear as many times 
IS they chose to call for her, they would tear down 
,he theatre ; it was judged advisable to yield to their 
vishes,. and, when she finally appeared, she was 
mvered with flowers* 

She also performed in a new opera, Griselda, by 
Frederico Bicei, and then visited Vienna, where Bicci 
wrote for her his Estrella^ She then returned to Italy, 
appearing first at Milan, where she sang in Merca- 
iante's Giuramento, and also in Mortedo, an opera 
composed expressly for her. Thence she went to 
Bergamo, where she met Bubini, at a banquet given 
by the Podesta, She had always greatly desired to 
hear this illustrious tenor, and having intimated her 
wish, he Very kindly sang for her his celebrated air 
from II Pirata; asking her afterwards to accompany 
Mm in the duet, “ SulaTornha,” from Lucia diLammer- 
moor. Anxious to give tMs great master a favourable 
jdea of her powers, 'Miss Hayes exerted herself to the 
utmost, and surpassed herself. Bubini said the most 
flattering things to her, and assured her of undoubted 
success. For her benefit at Bergamo, she gave a mis- 


cellaneous concert, wMeh was largely attended. 

< !]^om, Bergamo she went, in September, 184,1* ,t# 



where she sang during the Camiv*^ ihr 




;Was. 





jyheye she 
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met Gatalaoi, who always welcomed her as a 

■riatoT. Ono day, Catherine haying sung in the salon 
before a large company, the ex-Queen of Song kissed 
her affectionately, and exclaimed, “ What would I not 
to he in London when you make your dehut I Your 
fortune is certain : and remember my doors are always 
open to you.” Mercadante, 'the composer, also ex- 
pressed the highest admiration for Cattarina's talents.^ 
At the Carlo FeKee, Genoa, she performed Maria di 
Bohan and other leading parts in Yerdi’s works with 
distinguished success. On the occasion of her fare- 
well benefit, when the curtain fell, the aristocratic 
ladies left their boxes, and went behind the scenes to 
present the young donna with enormous bouquets, 
■expressing at the same time the wannest wi&eS for 
her success in Shigland. 

Mr - Lelafi'eld, who had offered eugagements to 
almost every prima donna in existence, had engaged 
Catherine Hayes at a salary of 1,3001. His company 
comasted of Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, and Bramhilla, 
B^ori Mario, Salvi, the two Lahlaches, and Tamhu- 
On Tuesday, April 10, 18d9, Catherine Hayes 
made hw d6kii at> the Eoyal Italian Opera, in Dkmi- 
zetti’s IdniaMChammmr with Taghafe®, Salvi, Tam* 
bhrrni, and Mdlle. de. Male, a new emhcalto. Her 
voice had now become a cl^ and beanK&l sopirano, 
'of the sweetest quality, fredi, mellow, and pmeef, and 
id good compass, ascending -wirii €®6© to D ii A 
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The upper notes were limpid, and like a weE-timed 
silver beE np to A ; tbenee np to D flat they were less 
Equid, and sEgbtly veiled, betraying signs of having- 
been strained by her exertions on the ItaHan stage. 
The middle register had not yet gained that fulness 
and sonorous sweetness which afterwards constituted 
its greatest charm ; but the- lower tones were the most 
beautiful ever heard in- a real soprano. Her style, 
unpretendingly pure, was artistic and graceful. She 
never forced her voice, although she had abundance of 
energy at command ; nor ever exaggerated, though she 
hadi deep sensibiEty and strong dramatic feeling. Her 
mtonation was invariably correct, and she had great 
focflity of execution, notwithstanding that her voice 
was not remarkable for flexibility. She had faults, it 
is true, but these were atoned for by many beauties. 

Her conception of character was fine, energetic, and 
earnest, though she faEed in the physical strength 
tequiBiie for embodying her ideas ; she never tiifled 
m iiie stage, but as far as her powers would admits 
threw herself into the- draahattc situation with spirit, 
sale was a touching acfress in parts such as Amina, 
HiEcia, or Lmda — ^innocent, plaintive, and charming; 
aa® in such characters the- pathos of her singing wass 
She; wae^ tall, with a fine figare,?, alii 
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The audience receired her with rapturous welcome, 
which took her by surprise, and at first rendered her 
so nervous that she could scarcely command her 
powers. Her acting in the last scene, when Linda 
gradually recovers her reason and recognizes her lover, 
her parents, and her friends, was beautiful — pathetic 
and forcible in the highest degree. Towards the close 
of the performance, those who observed her narrowly 
saw that she was affected by some overpowering emo- 
tion; and when the curtain fell, she was to be seen 
kneeling in a private box, sobbing at the feet of her 
first and dearest friend, the Bishop of Limerick. She 
had noticed him among the assembly, and at the first 
opportnnity flew to pour out her joy and gratitude, 
ascribing to him every honour and reward she had 
gained. All the London papers pronounced eulogiumS 
on her performance, and her success was undoubted. . 

Her second performance (May 4) was Lucia di 
Lammermoor, with Mario and Tamburini. She made 
a still more favourable impression in this opera, in 
which she was not only pathetic, but original. Roberto 
il Diavoh was represented for the first time at the 
Italian Opera May 12, with great splendour, when 
Catherine Hayes took the part of Alice, fox the first 
time. The cast, though including one or two favour- 
ites, was not sufficiently strong, and the opera not 
proving beneficial to the treasury, was withdrawn after 
two.representations. Madame Doras Gras, in defiance 
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of a severe cold, took the ckaracter of Alice at the 
second performance, in consequence of the sudden 
indisposition of Miss Hayes. 

The Irish prima donna had the honour of singing 
at Buckingham Palace towards the close of the season, 
when her Majesty condescended to enter into conversa- 
tion with her, complimenting her on what she was 
pleased to term her “ deserved success,” and antici- 
pating for her future honours and rewards. Prince 
Albert and the Duke of Cambridge also paid her the 
most flattering compliments. 

The announcement of the engagement of Miss 
Hayes by the Dubhn Philharmonic Society, after an 
absence of seven years, drew an unusually full audi- 
ence to the concert-room, iucluding the Earl and 
Countess of Clarendon. The welcome home of the 
“Irish Lind,” as she was called, was truly Hibernian 
in its warmth and enthusiasm, and her singmg created 
an extraordinary sensation.. She made her second 
appearance at the Theatre Eoyal. The opera was 
Lucia di Lammermoor, the Edgardo of the evening 
being Signor Pagliere, an unknown performer. “ His 
ludicrous inefficiency,” says a writer in the Dublin 
Ulmer $ity Magazine, “ elicited shouts of laughter, wj& 
a vfefeify o|, ingenious ^mimicries . from the wpgs 
t^ .ai^^e^the manifestations of . disappfolipf^init 
for V 

fd^htene^ «mpBoar and 

von. II; ' ' ' ‘ 43 
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noise, a more glaring break-down than before on 
Edgar’s part was followed by a burricane of ‘ catcalls.’ 
Miss Hayes, with wonderful self-possession, curtsied 
to that unfortunate gentleman, and left the stage. 

The curtain was then rung down ; and an indescri- 
bable scene of tumultuous excitement followed ; cheers, 
groans, laughter, and hisses, forming a very Babel of 
discord. Mr. Sims Reeves, who, with Mr. Whitworth, 
Miss Lucombe, and an English opera company, had 
terminated an engagement the day of Miss Hayes’ 
coming, occupied a private box, and sat, during all 
this tunnod, full in view of the audience. He was 
q^uickly recognized, and shouts of “ Reeves ! Reeves ! ” 
arose from nearly every part of the house. The lessee, 
Mr. Calcraft, on this, came forward, and intimated 
iihat “ he had then no control over Mr. Reeves, whose 
engagement had terminated, and who, on being asked 
to sing on this emergency, had positively declined.” 
Mr. Reeves instantly sprang to his feet, leaned out 
of the box, and on obtaining a partial silence, said, 
in no very temperate tones : “ Ladies and G-entlemen, 
I will sing to oblige you, but not to oblige Mr. Cal- 
craft;” on which the lessee, in the blandest tones, 
concluded the first act of unpleasantness in these 
words.: “I am not angry, I assure you, that Mr. 
Reeves has declined to sing to oblige me ; but I am 
gratified to find that he has consented to do so to 
please the audience, and doubly gratified because, und^ 
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the imtoward ciremnstances, he 17111 support your 
gifted and distinguished young countrywoman.” 

“After the necessary delay of dressing, &c., the 
curtain again rose, and the opera proceeded, Mr. 
Beeves performing Edgar better than on any former 
occasion in this city, and Miss Hayes nerving herself 
so fully for her task that no trace of tremulousness, 
no shadow of the agitating scene through which she 
had passed, marred the beauty of her singing and 
acting. At the termination of each act they were 
both called ^before the curtain ; and when the opera 
concluded, their presence was again and again de- 
manded, amid the almost furious waving — ^not only 
of hats and handkerchiefs, but of canes and umbrellas. 
The curtain having finally descended, the lessee came 
forward, Mr. Beeves also appearing at the wing, and 
stHl in the costume of Edgardo : this occasioned a 
renewal of the uproar ; but mutual explanations 
ensued, and the singer and manager shook hands 
upon the stage. This unfortunate disturbance had 
nearly proved fatal to the success of the first appear- 
ance of Catherine Hayes in the metropolitan theatre 
of her birth-place ; that success being thus sudd&dy 
ma^erilled, and so nearly marred, it is not suipriimg 
lhal’ Miss Hayes should refer -to this incidmt asjfcB 
pIftiM throughout her entire etoetsi.” r. ; ' 1 i i ' ' 
evtening she and 

she • ©oa^liSfil jj^^Hrining 
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in La Somambula, completing her •visit by two con- 
certs given in ber native city. Her second appearance 
in Dublin took place in February, 1850. The 11th 
and 12th March she was engaged to smg at Limerick 
in Linda di Ghamouni and Lucia di Lamm&rmoor, being 
accompanied by Miss Poole, Mr. Travers, Signor Po- 
lonini and Herr Menghis. From Limerick she went 
to Cork and Waterford, and her reception was every- 
where most gratifying. 

Having accepted an engagement from Mr. Lumley, 
Catherine Hayes made her first appearance m Her 
Majesty’s Theatre the 2nd April, with Sims Beeves, 
and Signori Belletti and F. Lablache. Her debut iu 
Luda diLammermooryr&B a great success. The London 
critics, without a single exception, spoke in ecstasies 
of her vocal and dramatic excellence; yet she was 
afforded very few opportunities of appearing. Ill 
health may, perhaps, have interfered with her per- 
formances ; for in June Madame Frezzohni was obliged, 
at a few hours’ notice, to undertake her part of Lucia. 

During the winter of 1850-51 she went on a tour 
thror^h Ireland, creating a furore scarcely inferior to 
the “ Lind mania ” of ’47. She then went through 
the English counties, singing at Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, &e. At the Carnival in Borne in 
1861, she was mgaged at the Teatro d’ApoUone, and 
pe^rmed in Maria di Bohan, which she sustained 
for tsrelve successive nights. Nothing could exceed 
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the delight which her singing and acting created. She 
also performed in I Puiitani, and was announced to 
appear in many other operas, which were abruptly 
forbidden by the police authorities. She was treated 
with the greatest respect and attention by the most 
exclusiTe circles in Rome, as much on account of her 
irreproachable personal character as through admira- 
tion for her talents. She was honoured with the 
diploma of the “Accademia di Santa Cecilia,” one of 
the oldest and most respected musical societies in 
Italy. 

From Rome she returned to London, where during 
the season of 1851 she was the star of the , concert- , 
room in London, and of the performances of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, where she sang in the 
oratorios of Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn. May, 
1851, she sang at the Philharmonic Concerts, LiYer- 
pool; and in June she was at Cork. She was more 
suited for the concert-room than for the stage, and 
her baUad singing was incomparable : indeed in 
the, execution of the ballads of her native land she 
was not to be sm-passed. She threw her whole soul 
into them, with an ardour which seemed to English 
eairs somewhat exaggerated ; and through her jmagical 
mterpretation of their national airs, she exercised: lm 
extasaorfinary speU over the feelings afiihewlirfeh 
audienbdsiiMnoe.'the days of Cfitirerihe;:;^te|ih)ti3s/b6 
vocahsi-iiM|et'^i^ymMMia^<;tei€^^e 'EOayes 
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gave them. In July and August Miss Hayes Tisited 
TrouYille and Havre; then returned to England to 
sing at concerts in Manchester and Liverpool. Her 
final appearance in England for many years was at 
the Theatre Koyal, Liverpool. 

She then commenced one of the most singular 
journeys round the world ever undertaken by artiste. 
She left Liverpool in September, with Mr. Augustus 
Braham and Herr Menghis, for New York. Her com- 
mencement at New York was threatened with failure, 
in consequence of inefficient management; but for- 
tunately, Mr. W. Evory Bushnell, a famous electioneer- 
ing agent, seeing what might he done, boldly proposed 
to rescue her, and volunteered to cany her trium- 
phantly through the length and breadth of the Union. 
She accordingly, by his advice, forfeited 3,000Z,, and 
permitted him to undertake the management of her 
tour. 

December, 1851, she was at Philadelphia; she 
arrived at San Francisco November, 1852, and was 
s ing i n g at Califomia in 1853, Her success in this 
r^on was marvellous : fabulous sums were paid for 
the choice of seats, and one ticket sold for 1,150 dole. 
She then departed for South America, and after visit- 
ing the principal cities, embarked for the Hold Fields 
of Australia. She gave concerts in the Sandwich 
Islands, and arrived in Sydney, January, 1854. Frcan 
Sydney she went to Melbourne and Adelaide* At 
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Melbourne she became sucb. a faTOtirite that when sbe 
announced her departure a petition, most numerously- 
signed, was presented to ber, begging ber to continue 
ber performances for some time. From Adelaide sbe 
went to India, giving concerts in Calcutta and Singa- 
pore. March, 1855, sbe gave, in aid of tbe Patriotic 
Fund, a concert wbicb realized upwards of 200Z. Sbe 
then went to Batavia, and in tbe capital of Java sbe 
created an immense sensation. From tbence sbe 
turned ber steps to Port Pbibp, revisited Melbourne 
and Sydney, appeared at tbe Bendigo Grold-fields, and 
sang at Hobart Town and Launceston. Sbe then re- 
embarked for England in tbe Moyal Charter, arriving at 
Liverpool, August, 1856, after an absence of five years, 
and in October sbe was married to Mr. BusbneU (tbe 
manager of ber tour), at St. George's, Hanover Square. 

Catberme Hayes (for sbe retained ber maiden name 
in pubbc) continued to sing at concerts, ber voice 
having gained in power and lost nothing in sweetness 
during ber lengthened absence. After fulfilling an 
engagement with M. Jubien, Mrs. BusbneU went on 
provincial tours, and visited tbe south of France and 
Spain, whither ber husband had been ordered by bis 
physicians for bis health. Mr. BusbneU was tbe victim 
of a hereditary malady, and they fixed their residenoe 
atBianitz, hoping that tbe mUd climate 
pletefy restore him: be died, however, July i^kil bis 
widow rdjtequfed io^ loeeti^yifiiglh^^elf profes- 



sionally ii singing at conceib in Won anJ tie 
prows, 

On hk], Angist 11 , 1861 , she W at SyJen- 
ham, in the zenith of her fame. In prizate le she 
had been a most amiahle, kind-hearted Irishwoman, 
ezer ready to assist the distressed; hy her iHends 
she BS idolized; hy le pnhhe she was respected for 
le parity of her life, and admired for her talents, 
She left property to le valne of 16 , 0001 , and he- 
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MAEIETTA ALBONI. 

Maeietta Alboni was bom at Cesena, a little town 
of the Eomagna, the 10th March, 1822. Her father, 
one of a most respectable Italian family, was a captain 
in the customs department of Cesena ; and he be- 
stowed on aU his children a very good education. 
Marietta, eTmcing a taste for music, besides a faculty 
for acquiring languages, was placed with Signor Bagioli, 
a music teacher of her native town, who took such 
care of her that at eleven she could read music at 
sight. Ha^g studied solfeggio with Bagioli, Marietta 
was sent to Bologna to take lessons from Madame 
Bertolotti. She had the good fortune at the same 
time to receive instructions from Eossini, and the 
great maestro had a very clear idea of her future. 
Some* one asked* his opinion, of her talents* .V.At 
pre^ti”‘he is reported to have answered, ) 
is likfe ||j^tt| jdf j{fcia8rantrballad'.OTg^ the toTO 

will ’ 
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Shortly afterwards Morelli, director of many thea- 
trical agencies in Italy and Germany, engaged her for 
the Teatro Commnnale of Bologna, and she appeared 
there as Maffeo Orsini, in Lucrezia Bwgia, in 1842. 
She was then transferred to La Scala, where she per- 
formed in Donizetti’s Favorita. Rossini himself signed 
her two first engagements. “ I am,” said he, “a 
subscribing witness to your union with renown. May 
success and happiness attend the union.” Her success 
was attested by the fact that the manager of La Scala 
renewed her engagement for four successive seasons. 

From Milan, Marietta proceeded to Vienna, where 
she won fresh laurels, being the prima donna for three 
years. She then repaired to St. Petersburg, where 
she sang for two seasons ; returning thence to Vienna, 
she travelled through Holland, giving concerts. She 
sang also in Berlin. "When she arrived in that city, 

she was asked if she had waited on M ? “No,” 

she replied. “ Who is this M ? ” “ Oh,” an- 

swered her friend; “he is the most influential. jour- 
nalist in Prussia.” “ Well, how does this concern 
me?” “Why,” rejoined the other, “if you do not 
contrive to ensure Ms favourable report, you are 
ruined.” The young Italian drew herself up disdain- 
fully. “ Indeed 1” she said, coldly : “ well, let it be as 
heaven directs ; but I wish it to be understood that, 
in my breast, the woman is superior to the artist, and 
though failure were the result, I would never degrade 
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myself by pnrebasing success at so bumiliating a 
price.” The anecdote ■was repeated in the fashionable 
saloons of Berlin, and so far from injuring her, the 
noble sentiment of the young debutante was appre- 
ciated. The King iuYited her to sing at his court, 
where she received the well-merited applause of an 
admiring audience; and afterwards his Majesty be- 
stowed more tangible e’sddences of his approbation. 

At the commencement of the summer of 1846, 
Marietta was smging at Dresden, in 11 Barhiere, with 
Tsitatschek, and early in 1847 she sang at Rome. 

Mr. Beale having heard her at Milan, and being 
charmed with her voice, consulted Signor Costa, and 
offered her an opportunity of being heard in England. 
She was engaged in 1847, at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent G-arden. Unheralded by the trumpet of fame, 
and almost unknown, she appeared under most disad- 
vantageous circumstances. It was the season when 
the “ Lind mania ” was at its height, and the blaze of 
the Swedish Nightingale’s popularity threatened ex- 
tinction to any star which might come too near her. 
Nevertheless, one night Alboni appeared on the stage, 
and in the morning found herself famous. 

She appeared Tuesday, April 6, as Ar^e, in 
ramd£,.'with Madame Grisi and Tamburini ; 


> achieved then :^e never lo^ 

1 i r , . 

dience. i^,wepd@rfai , 
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they found before them a bigbly-finisbed voeaUst, 
unriTalled since the days of Pisaroni; and when she 
poured out her voice in a grand volume of rich melody, 
the crowded house was electrified. In the magnificent 
duet, “ Giomo d’Orrore,” her tones rose with a lus- 
cious power which was responded to by thunders of 
applause. To her we are indebted for that beautiful 
air, “ In si barbara,” hitherto suppressed for want of 
a contralto of sufficient compass to give it fuU effect. 
Her voice was a superb contralto, yet embracing 
almost three octaves, from B flat to C sharp : its tones 
were rich, fall, sonorous, mellow, hq^uid ; in truth, the 
vocabulary of epithets might be ‘exhausted in a vain 
endeavour to convey an idea of its beauty. ■ Its quality 
throughout was equally pure, beautiful, flexible and 
sympathetic. Her articulation was clear; her notes 
came, even in the most difficult and rapid passages, 
with the fluency and precision of a well-played iastru- 
ment. The purity of her intonation was absolutely 
faultless ; the rapidity and certainty of her execution 
no one can imagine who has not heard her. Her style 
and method were models of perfection, her taste was 
refined, her sMU consummate. She displayed the 
utmost reverence for the ideas of the composer whose 
works she mterpreted; and even- in the music of 
Eossiui she did not interpolate a note. But her sin- 
gular ease was the greatest matter of wonder : she 
smiled as she ran over the most intricate scales ; and 



iier singing enchanted the connoisseur as much as the 
merest amateur. Yet it gave the hearer the idea of 
being purely spontaneous, not acq^uired by art or 
labour. 

In person she was large, and “ franldy inclined to 
embonpoint yet albeit portly, she was exceedingly 
feminine in aspect. Her figure was symmetrical, 
graceful, and commanding; her features, without 
pretensions to regular beauty, were highly agreeable 
and fall of ■vivacity and kindliness. Her physiognomy 
was genial ; her eyes, when lighted by the passion of 
her part, flashed "with extraordinary brilliancy; her 
smile was “bewitching;” and when she laughed, she 
not only revealed the whitest teeth, but her laugh was 
so- infectious, it was impossible to resist echoing her 
gaiety. She was not a tragedian, like Pasta or Grisi : 
on the contrary, she was always a little cold as an 
actress, and her manner indolent and apathetic; though 
her “ stage deportment ” was not without grace. Her 
resplendent voice, however, sufficed to redeem any 
personal imperfections; and although at first some 
critics were inclined to disparage the young debutante, 
they acknowledged that an artist of high order had 
appeared. 

Mllle. Alboni went from triumph to triumph. . He^ 
Maibol^, in Zffi Bonm del Logo,, was .|^iief|j^EitLced 
uiieqtiallsdi tfee. .rifloe : of Ksaimi sS 

credited ; Gm§ i * 'iMan), 
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site was admirable; and as Pippo, inimitable. She 
undertook, at yery brief notice, to play Persiani’s part 
in II Barbiere di Seviglia, in, consequence of the sudden 
illness of that popular vocalist; and at no time was 
Alboni seen to greater advantage. There was a 
vivacity and lively humour in her performance which 
won every heart. 

M. Duponchel, who, mth M. Roqueplan, had suc- 
ceeded M. Fillet in the management of the Opera in 
Paris, came to England to offer her an engagement. 
In October, therefore, the young singer, now a world- 
wide celebrity, appeared at four concerts in Paris, with 
Alizaxd and Barroilhet. The programme of these 
concerts was not much varied : the cavatina of Arsace, 
the duo of Arsace and Assur, the cavatina of Isabella in 
L’ltaliam in Algieri, the duo from II Barlim, the 
Brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia — these composed the 
list of pieces. 

As in London, Mdlle. Alboni’s appearance in 
Paris was not announced with a flourish of trumpets. 
“ Many persons, artists and amateurs,” said Fiorentiuo, 
“ absolutely asked on the morning of her d6but, Who 
is this Alboni ? Whence does she come ? What can 
she do?” And their interrogatories were answered 
by some fragments of those trifling aind illusory bio- 
graphies which always accompany young vocaliste. 
There was, however, intense curioayiy to hear and see 
this redoubtable singer who had held the citadd of' 
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the Eoyal Italian Opera against the attraction of 
Jenny Lind, and the theatre was crowded to suffoca- 
tion by rank, fashion, beauty, and notabilities on the 
night of her first concert, October 9. When she 
stepped quietly on the stage, dressed in black velvet, 
a brooch of brilliants on her bosom, and her hair cut 
a la Titus, with a music-paper in her hand, there 
was just one thunder-clap of applause, followed by a 
silence of some seconds. She had not one acknow- 
ledged advocate -in the house; but when Arsace’s 
cavatina, “Ah! quel giorno,” gushed from her hps 
in a rich stream of melodious sound, the entire au- 
dience was at her feet, and the critics could not 
command language sufficiently glowing to express 
their admiration. 

“What exquisite quality of sound, what purity of 
intonation, what precision in the' scales ! cried the 
Bevue et Gazette Musicale. “What finesse in the 
manner of the breaks of the voice ! What amplitude 
and mastery of voice she exhibits in the Brindisi ; what 
incomparable clearness and accuracy in the air from 
L’ltaliana, and the duo Jirorn II Barbiere ! There is 
®o iustrument capable of rendering with more certain 
isad more faultless intonation the. groups of rapid notes 
wrote, and which Alboni smgs with, the 
)s|i|||^ the 'same celerity. The, 
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hear exactly the same traits, the same tarns, the same 
fioritare; which was never the , case with Malibran or 
Cinti Damoreaa.” 

“ This vocal scale,” says Scado, speaking of her 
voice, “is divided into three parts, or registers, which 
follow in complete order. The first register com- 
mences at F in the bass, and reaches F in the medium. 
This is the trae body of the voice, whose admirable 
timbre characterizes and coloars all the rest. The 
second extends from G in the medium to F on the fifth 
line, and the apper part, which forms the third register, 
is no more than an elegant saperfltiity of Natare. ft 
is necessary next to understand with what incredible 
akill the artiste manages this instrament ; it is . the 


pearly, light, and florid vocalization of Persiani joined 
to the resonance, pomp, and amplitude of P|^psi. 
No words can convey an idea of the exquisite' 
of this voice, always mellow, always equable, uhjA 
vibrates without effort, and each note of which efe 
pands itself like the bud of a rose — sheds a balm,,^ 
the ear, as some exquisite finit perfumes the 
No scream, no affected drama;yic cQntortikm j,|i4|lf j||^ 
attacks the sense of hearing, under 
softening the feelings.” - ■ . . i ! ! ^ ^ tilJ ^Hf 

“ Bat that which we admhre above all in &e 
observes Fiorentino, “is the pervading 80ul,il|g|4y|H 
meat, the perfect taste, the iT>Tmitfl.bTA 
what body in the voice ! What largeness ! ’ WiBH P 
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pKeity of style ! Wliat facility of voealization ! "Wliat 
gemus in the contrasts ! What colour in the phrases ! 
What charm ! What expression ! Mdlle, Alboni sings 
as she smiles — without effort, without fatigue, without 
audible and broken respiration. Here is art in its 
fidelity ! here is the model and example which every 
one who would become an artiste should copy.” 

“ It is such a pleasure to hear real singing ! ” says 
Hector Berlioz. “It is so rare; and voices at once 
beautiM, natural, expressive, flexible, and in tune, 
so very uncommon ! The voice of MdUe. Alboni 
||fi»g^^sthese excellent qualities in the highest degree 
Sjf perfection. It is a magnificent contralto of immense 


^ Itoge (two octaves and six notes — nearly three octaves 
[,-^om lowE to C in alt.), the quality perfect through- 
f^ut, even in the lowest notes of the lower register, 
||‘^ich are generally so disastrous to the majority of 
Hji^rs who fancy they possess a contralto, and the 
W which resembles nearly always a rattle, 
ih Mch eases, and revolting -to the ear. MdUe. 
^<mi’s vocalization is wonderfully easy ; few sopranos 
lit, oqual facility. The registers of her voice are 
^Btly tmited, that in her scales you do not feel 
||l the piassage firom one to the other; the 
catessing, velvetty, melaneho]^, liSjd 
less sombre MlH dl 
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yields itself to every shade of intensity; and thus, 
Mdlle. Alboni can sing from the most mysterious 
piano to the most hrilliant forte. And this alone 
is what I call singing humanly — that is to say, in a 
fashion that declares the presence of a human heai-t, 
of a human soul, of a human intelligence. Singers 
not possessed of these indispensable qualities should, 
in my opinion, be ranged under the category of 
mechanical instruments. Mdlle. Alboni is an artiste 
entirely devoted to her art, and has not up to this 
moment been tempted to make a trade of it; she 
has never, hitherto, given a thought to what her 
delicious notes — precious pearls, which she lavishes 
with such happy bounty — ^might bring her per annum. 
Different from the majority of her contemporary singers, 
money questions are the last with which she occupies 
herself : her demands have _ hitherto been extremely 
modest. Added to this, the sincerity and trustworthi- 
ness of her character, which amounts almost to singu- 
larity, are acknowledged by all who have any dealings 
with her.” 

The first night of MdUe. Alboni's appearance^ smne 
of the boxes were not filled ; on the succeediDg 
there was not a place to be had, “ Two theatres as 
large as the Op^ra might have been easily crammed.” 
At the last, more than a thousand persons were refused 
admission. The excitement was extraordinary. Alb^sd 
surpassed herself, and was almost smothered wiffi 
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roses and camellias, and deafened •with applause; the 
stage ■was literally transformed into a flower-garden 
■with the profusion of bouquets. 

, The morning after her second appearance, she was 
seated quietly in her hotel on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, readiug the feuilletons of Berlioz and Fioren- 
tino in the Journal des Debats and Le Constitutionnel, 
with a kind of childish delight ; entirely unconscious, 
apparently, that she was the sole theme of conversa- 
tion in all Parisian circles. A friend came in, when 
she asked, “in the most unaffected tone of sincerity,” 
whether she had simg “ assez Men ” on Monday night, 
and broke into a fit of merry laughter at the answer : 
“ Tr^s Men pour une petite fiUe.” “ Alboni,” ■writes 
tMs friend, “ is assuredly, for a great artiste, the most 
unpretending and simple creature ui the world. She 
has not the slightest notion of her position in • her 
art in the eyes of the public and the musical world.” 

It was said that M. Vatel, manager of the Italiens, 
was driven nearly frantic at her unprecedented success ; 
for, by the advice of Lablache, he had declined to 
engage her, although he might have done so at no, 
great sacrifice. 

, On the termination of the four concerts, Alboni, 
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November, in the Theater an der Wien, and obtained 
“ a prodigious success.” From Vienna, she returned 
to Paris. She made her debut as Arsace, in Semi- 
ramide, Thursday, December 2, mth Madame G-risi, 
Coletti, Cellini, and Tagliafico. 

The theatre was crowded with fashionable, literary, 
and artistic celebrities, princes, ministers of state, 
dilettanti, and women of fashion and wit. A subdued 
murmur circled round the house ; some prognosticated 
a triumphant success, others a partial one — ^if not a 
complete failure; and a universal buzz of whispers 
betrayed the lively interest felt by the audience. 

The curtain rose. Grisi came on, and was received 
with a burst of applause. At length, a sudden and 
unbroken silence fell on the assembly; the orchestra 
played the long symphony which preludes the contralto 
air, “Eceomi alfin in Babilonia,” and, with a tranquil 
step, Alboni issued from the side-scenes, and slowly 
walked up to the footlights. “ There was a sudden 
pause,” says one who was present ; “ a feather might 
almost have been heard to move. The orchestra, the 
symphony finished, refrained from proceeding, as though 
to give time for the enthusiastic reception which was 
Alboni’s right, and which it was natural to suppose 
Alboni would receive. But you may imagine my 
surprise and the feelings of the renowned contralto, 
when not a hand or a voice was raised 'to acknowledge 
her! I could see Alboni tremble; but it waS only 
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for an instant. What was the reason of this nnani- 
mous disdain, or this unanimous doubt ? — call it 
what you will. She might perhaps guess, but she 
did not suffer it to perplex her for more than a 
few moments. Throwing aside the extreme diffidence 
that marked her entree, and the perturbation that 
resulted from the frigidity of the spectators, she wound 
herself up to the condition of fearless independence 
for which she is constitutionally and morally remark- 
able, and with a look of superb indifference and con- 
scious power, she commenced the opening of her aria. 
Li one minute the crowd, that but an instant before 
seemed to disdain her, was at her feet ! The effect 
of those luscious tones had never yet failed to touch 
the heart , and rouse the ardour of an audience, 
educated or uneducated.” Alboni’s triumph was 
instantaneous and complete ; it was the greater from 
the moment of anxious uncertainty that preceded it, 
and made the certainty which succeeded more welcome 
and dehghtful. From this instant to the end of the 
opera, Alboni’s success grew into a triumph. During 
the first act she was twice recalled ; during the second 
act, thrice; and she was encored in the air “In si 
barbara,” which she delivered with pathos, and la 


}<|ahaletta of the second duet with Semiran^e. , 
, performed in La Cewrmiola vfii 
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English audience at Covent Garden, at a salary of 
4,000Z. She commenced with Tancredi, Madame 
Persiani being the ijnenaide. She was, if possible, 
more captivatiug than ever, and her voice seemed to 
have gathered power and volume. Her natural ease 
and freedom from mannerisms were enchanting ; it was 
only to be regretted that she had not more dramatic 
energy. The chief event of the season was her per- 
formance in La Generentola, in March. She also per- 
formed in Anna Bolena, with Madame Grisi, Tamburini, 
Tagliafico, and Mario ; and (in July) iu Gli Ugonottif 
with Madame Yiardot and the aforesaid Signori j then 
in La Gazza Ladra. In the autumn she returned te 
Paris, when her success was as brilliant as before. 

In 1849, on the retirement of Jeimy Lind, Mdlle. 
Alboni became the prima donna of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, performing with Calzolari, a young tenor of 
great excellence, Lablache, CoUetti, Moriani, and 
Eonconi. She performed the parts of Eosina, Ninetta, 
ZerEna in Don Giovanni, and Norina in Don Pasgmle, 
astonishing the public by the facility with which she 
sang music so opposed to her own genre ; hut it was. 
regretted that the superb contralto had quitted her 
proper realm. 

In March she abruptly disappeared. Before leaving 
Paris she had promised to sing at the annual concert 
,of poor old PHippo GaUi, and her name was an- 
nounced in the bills for Eriday, the ^Srd Ma®ch*. 
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In the hurry of her departure she had omitted to warn 
In'm that she would not be able to- return before the 
very hour at which the concert was to begin ; and the 
suspense and anxiety of the unfortunate Filippo were 
to be more easily imagined than described when, asked 
if Alboni would sing, he could not answer definitively — 
“ Perhaps yes, perhaps no.” He sold very few tickets, 
and the rooms (in the Salle Herz) were thinly occupied. 
She, however, had not [^forgotten her promise : at the 
very moment when the matinee was commencing she 
arrived, in time to redeem her word, and reward those 
who had attended ; but too late to be of any service to 
the veteran. GaUi was in despair, and was buried in 
reflections neither exhilarating nor profitable, when, 
some minutes after the concert, the comely face and 
portly figure of Alboni appeared at the door of his 
room. “ How much are the expenses of your con- 
cert ? ” she kindly inquired. “ Mia cara,” dolorously 
responded the b6neficiaire, “ cinque centi franci (500 
francs).” “ Well, then, to repair the loss that I may 
have caused you,” said the generous cantatrice, “ here 
is a bank note for a thousand francs. Do me the 
flavour to accept it.” This was only one of the many 
kind actions she performed. 


jKijtan, Haris she went to Italy, where she wa^^e^d 
% f^^brs, and than she returned hof E^r^aid lo 
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etc., with LaTblache, Bordas, and Eonconi, director of 
the establishment. 

In April, 1850, after a tour of unprecedented 
brilliancy in the provinces of France, Mdlle. Alboni 
returned to Paris, “ with new laurels and rolls of bank 
notes.” The principal operas in which she performed 
during her trip were La Favonta and La R&ine de 
Chypre. Her success had been so great that the 
directors of the Grand Opera (Theatre de la Nation) 
immediately engaged her for sixteen represenations of 
Madame Viardot’s great character of Fides in Le 
PropUte, She commenced in May. To attempt this 
part was regarded as an act of singular daring ; but, as 
Madame de Stael observes, “ there is nothing so suc- 
cessful as success.” Meyerbeer himself not only 
offered no objection, but, being present at the first 
performance, went behind the scenes, and warmly^ 
congratulated her on her triumph. From Paris Mdlle. 
Alboni went to Madrid, where she sang in La Favorita 
and La Sonnambula with Madame Frezzolini, Gardoni, 
Herr Formes, and Eonconi. In September she re- 
appeared at the Theatre ItaKen in La Favorita, and 
was received with overwhelming enthusiasm. She 
returned soon after to Madrid, 

The following May she quitted Madrid and returned 
to Paris, when Auber’s Corbeille d’Oranyes, written 
, for her, was produced. Although the character of 
, Zerlina was a charming one, it did not suit her ; arid 
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having sang this part for two months she came to 
London — returning to Paris in September. Decem- 
ber, 1851, she commenced a course of representations 
and concerts in the provinces in England. 

Li 1852 Mdlle. Alboni paid a visit to the United 
States, where she was enthusiastically received. If 
she did not raise the farore which Jenny Lind had 
created, she was none the less admired; and her 
departure on the conclusion of her tour was universally 
regretted. She gave her farewell concert in New York 
at the Metropolitan Hall, the 2nd May. The haU was 
crowded in every comer, and the applause was vehe- 
ment, regret for her departure being loudly expressed. 
This concert was for the benefit of Signor Arditi, who 
had been the conductor of her performances during 
her sojourn in America. 

In July, 1853, Marietta Alboni married the Comte 
de PepoH, at Paris ; and it was rumoured that she was 
about to withdraw from the stage ; but she effectually 
disproved this by appearing, in 1854, in Paris, per- 
forming in La Donna del Logo and others of Rossini’s 
operas. In the spring of 1855 she was performing in 
Barcelona, from whence she came direct to England. 
On her appearance before her London admirers, the 


■^utalion of her youth was revived, and her pop^arity 
waanadiminidied, , In May went vrith Ite# and 
a ^ymcial tour, 
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In July, 1855, she was at the Grand Op4ra in Paris, 
performing in Le Frophete, etc., with Eoger, having 
contracted an engagement for three years. In 1866 
she was at Her Majesty’s Theatre with MdUe. Piccolo- 
mini, and made her first appearance in the character 
of Azueena in II Trovatore. Her performances were 
not confined to the Opera-house; she sang at the 
Crystal Palace and in the Surrey Music Hah. In 
October she was again at the Italiens, commencing 
with La Cenerentola. She then, in conjunction with 
Mario, Graziani, and Madame Frezzolini, began per- 
forming in the works of Yerdi. II Trovatore was 
performed in January, 1857, and was followed by 
Bigoletto, which was produced in defiance of the pro- 
testations of Victor Hugo, from whose play, Le Eoi 
s’amuse, the libretto had been taken. Victor Hugo 
declared that the representation of the opera was an 
infringement of his rights, as being simply a piracy of 
his drama, and he claimed that the The&tre Italien 
should be restrained from performing it. The decision 
of the court was, however, against the irascible poet, 
and he had to pay the costs of the action. 

The winter of 1857 was passed by Madame Alboni in 
Madrid. In the spring of 1858 she was singing at the 
Theatre Italien of Paris. Among the operas in which 
she performed during the London season of 1858 was 
Luisa Miller. In order to render the ensemble as perfect 
as possible, she undertook, vrith real artistic feeling, n. 
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minor character — the Duchess. A:fter a lapse of some 
years, too, she resumed her original part of Mafifeo 
Orsini. She also appeared with Mdlle. Tietjens, the 
new prima donna, in H Trovatore. 

In 1859, Madame Alboni was again at the Italian 
Opera, Paris, performing Isabella in L’ltaliana in 
Algieri, etc. No living singer is more thoroughly 
imbued with the traditions of the school to which she 
belongs. II Giurainento, disinterred the preceding 
season for the gratification of the dilettanti, was re- 
produced, Alboni, Madame Pence, and Graziani being 
its chief support. 

In 1860, after an absence of two years, Madame 
Alboni reappeared. May 19, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
as Maffeo Orsini. 

In 1861, Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera was brought out 
at the Theatre Itahen, Mesdames Alboni, Battu, and 
Pence, Signori Mario and Graziani, forming the cast. 
In the summer Madsjme Alboni undertook a musical 
tour through England. In the present season, 1863, 
she is a member of the powerful company of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

In private life Alboni is amiable, gay, generous — 
fall of that charming insouciance which characterizes 
the Italian artiste. She is perfectly good-humour^, 
with* ’Ifee : Mmplicity of a child, and whettd^# ; her 
immefi^ sttdc^ Imused the envy of was 

the bon 
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mot. She is distinguished, moreoYer, by many eccen- 
tricities, and for the independence of her disposition. 
She bought a very fine hotel at the Cours de la Eeine, 
richly furnished, and installed therein her sisters and 
brothers. Her brothers were among the bravest 
soldiers of the band of Garibaldi. 
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ANGIOLINA BOSIO. 

Angiolina Bosio belonged to a family of Italian 
artists who have cultivated with mueb credit music and 
the drama. She was born at Turin, August 22, 1830 , 
and educated at Milan'; her singing-master being the 
excellent teacher Cataneo. The impresario Baroechi 
divining her budding talent, offered her a modest 
engagement, and at the age of sixteen she made her 
d6but, July, 1846 , at the Teatro K^, MSlan, in I Due 
Foscari. After a brief engagement she went to Verona, 
where she confirmed the best hopes of her friends, and 
excited great interest among the firequenters of the 
opera. She then suddenly appeared in Copenhagen, 
where she was applauded and caressed : so popular did 
she become, indeed, that no effort was spared to retain 
her for six years ; but the climate was not suited to 
her, aud she was obliged to leave the country. Her 
farewell is described as something extraordinary; jSl®; 
was i4^‘ei]^s@ed at the Circe Theatre, in 
^Ihtimasm amon^jite 
the 
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tmiyersal voice, to engage lier for the season following. 
Tn 1848, Angiolina appeared in Paris, at the Theatre 
Italien, in I Due Foscari, etc., with Bordas and MorelH, 
but did not create even a passing remark. She went 
immediately to Havana, as a member of Marti’s troupe, 
going thence to New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
She was ardently admired by the Americans. 

She returned to Em-ope in 1851, and shortly after 
married a Greek gentleman, named Xinda Yelonis. 
She was engaged for the season of 1862 by Mr. Gye, 
for the Eoyal Italian Opera, and on Tuesday, June 16, 
1862, Madame Bosio made her debut in the opera of 
L’Flisir d’Amore. She did not create by any means a 
favourable impression; her voice appeared “worn,” 
and her intonation sharp. She walked the stage with 
ease, but beyond this did not display any talent as an 
actress, and she was pronounced to be “ a good second- 
rate singer, nothing more ; ” but for the Dulcamara of 
Eoneoni, the opera would have proved a failure. The 
public remembered how Madame Persiani, Mdlle. Lind,, 
Madame Yiardot, even Madame Castellan, had treated 
the light and brilliant character of the coquettish Adina. 
Her next appearance was in Ermni, when it was ad- 
mitted, that she was certainly a tolerable singer — a 
pretty good substitute in case of necessity. 

Accident, howeva:, revealed her genius. On th^ 
conclusion of the season, three extra performances, 
were given at reduced prices. M. JuUien’s 'Pietro ii 
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Grande, produced th.e same year, -was announced, but 
tbe illness of Tamberlik compelled the manager to 
substitute I Pwritani, and Madame Grisi kaving de- 
clined to sing, Bosio was requested to undertake tbe 
part of Elvira: feeling sure of success sbe did not 
hesitate. 

“ Madame Bosio was extremely nervous in the first 
scene,” says one wbo was present, “ Tbe duet with 
Giorgio was ineffective tbrougbout ,* tbe polacca created 
no impression. Tbe curtain fell on tbe first act with 
scarcely a band of applause. Many left tbe bouse. 
Tbe audience were bstless and apathetic; still they 
were not unkind, and bstened, when, under other cir- 
cumstances, they would have expressed dissatisfaction. 
Tbe curtain rose on tbe second act, and when Elvira 
came on in the mad scene, and co mm enced tbe favou- 
rite cavatina, ‘ Qui la voce,’ tbe audience were 
■strangely inattentive. Perhaps their indifference in- 
spired tbe singer with determination ; perhaps, from 
her very fear there grew a courage. Whatever tbe 
cause, Madame Bosio began to sing in reality, and tbe 
slow movement was followed by ‘bravas’ from all 
parts of tbe bouse. Now came tbe artiste’s revenge. 
The c^aletta bteraUy took tbe bouse by storm, and 
m immense fiirore. A more sudden rol] 
tlcEtsiM#{,iiWsaticm .was nesver witnessed! 
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singing indicated no falling off in the third act. This 
perfonnance was in reaUty the turning point of Madame 
Bosio’s fortune.” 

Her success was talked of with wonder in all fashion- 
able and musical circles; and Mr. Gye immediately 
engaged her for three years. 

Madame Bosio was the prima donna of that winter 
in Paris. She took the leading part when Verdi’s 
Lmisa Miller was produced at the Grand Opera. She 
then appeared in H Barhiere di Seviglia — a very dif- 
ferent work. She also sang six times successively in 
Bossini’s fine but tiresome opera, Mose in Egitto. She 
also appeared at the Theatre ItaHen, in Bossini’s 
Matilda di Shdbran, an opera in which she was seen to 
great advantage. 

In the programme of the Boyal Italian Opera for 
1853, Madame Bosio was annoxmced to sustain the 
principal characters in three new operas — ^Bossini’s 
Matilda di Shabran, Verdi’s Rigoletto, and Spohr’s 
Jessonda. She appeared first in II Barhiere, then as 
Adina {TJElisir d’Amore) with Bonconi and Luchesi, a. 
new tenor. 

Bigoletto was produced for the first time in Eng- 
land, May 14. None of Verdi’s works, with the 
exception of Ernmi, had gained such a reputation, 
and at the time of its production in England, it was 
being performed at twenty or thirty theatres on the 
Continent. It was regarded by Verdi himself as his ■ 
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chef-d’oeuTre. It created great interest and curiosity 
among the patrons of the Royal Itahan Opera; the 
story being dramatic and fall of hustle, the charac- 
ters striking and well coloured, the scenic effects 
superb, the dresses and decorations costly and mag- 
nificent; it naturally, therefore, created a furore. 
Mesdames Bosio and Nantier Didiee, Signori Mario, 
Eonconi, Taghafico, and Polonini, constituted the 
cast. Madame Bosio surpassed herself, and carried 
off the suffrages of even those who had previously 
refused to acknowledge her talent. Her impersonation 
of G-ilda was so exquisite as to remove any doubt of 
her title to be considered a performer of the first class. 
She also appeared as Marguerite de Valois in Qli 
TJgonotti, the new prima donna, Madame Julienne, 
being indisposed. 

Her voice, a high, silvery soprano, was of the finest 
timbre, limpid, flexible, vibrating, and of great extent. 
She had a perfect method, and irreproachable good 
taste ; and she was one of the most finished vocahsts 
of her time. She had dramatic feeling as profound as 
truthful ; but her style, original, yet tempered by judg- 
ment, never reached the expression of passion. She 
could not divest herself completely of her individuality," 


nor ehandon herself to the emotions of the charaiefer; 
but possessed a subtle intellectual ohabh«if^^- 
able, ’^ietjlUipQSsible to resist; 
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works of Mozart, Kossiiii, Bellini, Donizetti, even of 
Verdi and Mercadante, yet preserve tke traditions of 
tke fine school of Italian singing. She was, above all, 
supereminently graceful in her person, deportment, 
and acting. She was by no means handsome — ^her fea- 
tures were irregular and ill-formed ; yet, on the stage 
she looked a most beautiful woman. 

In May, 1854, Madame Bosio reappeared in JJ 
Barbiere, with Mario, Tagliafieo, Bonconi, and Lablache. 
The critics had now no words sufficiently glowing to 
express their admiration: she was charming — ex- 
quisitely delightful. She performed in I Puritani 
during this season ; and with the exception, always, 
of Grisi, she was the best Elvira ever seen. There 
was a fluent ease in her performance of the most 
difficult and trying passages which was perfectly cap- 
tivating. Rossini’s Matilda di Shdbran, promised the 
preceding year, was also produced. Madame Bosio 
was an admirable Matilda; and if she had not the 
exhaustless variety in ornament possessed by Madame 
Persiani, she was yet fcdiy capable of executing fluently 
the most light and florid music: her voice was 
invariably puie, true, and deliciously swedi, her style 
most finitiied, and she seemed to improve every day. 
She never appeared ia a part whidi suited her more 
admirably than Matilda; and in it she sealed he? 
reputation as a florid soprano singer of the highest 
class. The music of this opera, though composed in 
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haste by Eossini (in ten days, it is said, for the 
Carnival at Borne in 1821) is brilliant and spirited, if 
careless and irregnlar; but the plot is very stupid. 
May 11th, Madame Bosio appeared ■with Sophie 
Oruvelli, Mdlle. Marai, Konconi the inimitable, 
Lablache, Tamberlik, Taghafico, etc., in Mozart’s 
Bon Giovanni. She was a most captivating Zerlma — 
sweet, interesting, and elegant. She performed also 
in L’EUsir d’Amore, with Bonconi. She sang in II 
BarUere, June 26th, when Mario, as the Coxmt, made 
his first appearance for the season, and Lablache, as 
Bartolo, his first appearance at the Boyal Italian 
Opera ; Bonconi being the Figaro. As' Bosina, Madame 
Bosio was “charming,” her acting being graceful 
and animated, and her singing, though deficient in 
power, exquisitely sweet and full of expression. In 
Bigoletto, Madame Bosio represented G-ilda with 
increased reputation both as an actress and singer. 
In Bigohtto, Signor Bonconi had a part which brought 
out aU his versatile talents and high artistic powers. 

During the winter of 1854, Madame Bosio per- 
formed at the ItaJiens, in Paris, then under the 
management of Signor Bagani, uncle of Ciulia Grisa. 
like foUo'wing year she again made her appear- 
»t the Boyal Italian Opera, in iSii& 

Taghafico, etc. The ringing her 
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Mdlle. Nantier Didiee, Mdlle. Marai, Tagliafico, and 
Gardoni. As tlie Contessa she was seen to great 
advantage, for her best performances were those in 
which the singing was of more importance than the 
acting, and in which neither tragic power nor comic 
hnmonr was needed. Le Comte Ory is full of lively, 
luxuriant melodies, and sHlMly constructed harmony ; 
hut the plot is absurd and trashy. Of all modem 
soprani, Madame Bosio most understood and appre- 
ciated the music of Eossini ; and instead of regarding 
the mjelodies of the great maestro as simply themes for 
the purpose of displaying the richness of her own 
fancy, she sang them conscientiously and with due 
deference. 

She sang, at the .Festival at Norwich, ' with Clara 
Novello, Lablache, Gardoni, Sims Beeves, and others, 
receiving 3001. for four days. 

This year Madame Bosio accepted an engagement 
at St. Petersburg. The terms were 100,000 francs for 
four months, and a guaranteed benefit of 15,000 firancs 
more, with permission to sing at private soirees and 
concerts.. Her. success in St. Petersburg was extra- 
ordinary. The Th4&tre Italien of that city has been, 
for many years, one of the most brilliant in Europe. 
From the time of Catherine II. composers and Italian 
vocalists have been cordially welcomed at the Court of 
Eussia, and largely remunerated. Cimarosa, Paisiello, 
Sarti, Boieldieu, and Adolphe Adam have written 
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operas and ballets for the Theatre Italian and the 
Thetoe Francais of that capital : Kubini spent the 
last six years of his professional career in the empire 
of the Czar; and Lablache, and many other great 
artistes, found themselves richly repaid for daring the 
rigours of the climate. 

After a delay of some months, caused by the illness 
of Madame Bosio, L’Etoile du Nord was produced, 
January 4, 1856, at the Italian Theatre, St. Peters- 
burg; Signor de Bassini was Peter the G-reat; 
Calzolari, DanHowitz; Bettini; Ismailoff; Lablache, 
Giitzenko ; Mdlle. Marai, Prascovie ; Mesdames Kossi 
and Tagliafico, the Vivandieres, and Madame Bosio, 
Cattarina. The action of the piece was altered; to 
suit the prejudices of his Imperial Majesty, the cha- 
racters were changed, and the scene was transferred to 
Dalecarha in Sweden, Eing Eric taking the place of 
the Czar. So great were the expectations of success, 
and such the demand for places, that the prices were 
raised ; yet the house was crowded to suffocation, and 
the opera was the most indubitable triumph ever 
achieved at the Theatre Italien. October 1st, she 
appeared in La Tramata. From St. Petersburg 
she* went to Moscow. 

, ia>.1856, Madame Bosio (with Signor , 
revetted', the Boyal Italian Opera by ths hraf^iiey'of 
ha; perfertai^em at :the il^eeujn ^ 
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ty fire of the estabKshment in Covent G-arden. Never 
did she sing or act more captivatiogly than during this 
season. Her most remarkable performance "was in La 
Traviata, which she then appeared in for the first time 
in England. Her personation of the unhappy Violetta, 
in almost every respect different from the reading of 
Mdlle. Kccolomiai, was most touchingly beautiful. 

Having rested at Florence, after her labours in 
Paris, she returned to the Lyceum . in 1857, with 
Signor Mario; and appeared again in La Traviata, 
with Mario and Tagliafico. Her exquisitely refined, 
bewitching impersonation of the ill-fated Violetta 
created a singular excitement. Her Zerlina, in Fra 
Biavolo, was also much admired. 

The performance of La Traviata, February, 1868, 
terminated the season of the Theatre Italien of St. 
Petersburg, when Madame Bosio (who sang with 
Oakolari and BartoHni) was received with acclama- 
tions; and at the end of the first act, a deputation 
waited upon her in her box to offer her a princely 
gift — a splendid bouquet formed of three stars sur- 
rounded by magnificent turquoises and diamonds. 
During the evening the public lavished tokens of their 
admiration on their favourite, and at the termination 
of the opera the greater part of the audience escorted 
her carriage to the door of her hotel. The Emperor 
and Empress also made her superb presents. 

In the May following, Madame Bosio made her first 
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appearance for the season in La Traviata, -with Signor 
Gardoni, at the new theatre, CoTent Garden. She was 
more brilliant and more admirable than ever dnring 
this — alas ! her last — season in London ; and surpassed 
all her former elfforts. From London she returned to 
St. Petersburg, when the Czar nominated her pre- 
miere cantatrice, and Signor Tamberlik the premier 
chanteur to their Imperial Majesties — an entirely ex- 
ceptional favour. Signor Tamberlik also received the 
gold medal, surrounded with diamonds, suspended to 
the cordon of St, Andrew, which had been accorded 
to three artistes only — Eubini, Tambnrini, and La- 
blache. Madame Bosio was the first who obtained the 
honour of being named premiere cantatrice to the 
Imperial Court. 

Suddenly her admirers were startled by the news 
that Angiohna Bosio was dead. The melancholy 
intelligence reached England from Paris in April, 
1859, and “ filled all musical London with consterna- 
tion and regret.” She had died on the 12th of that 
month, at St. Petersburg. Always of a deheate and 
frail constitution, suffering, too, from an affection of the 
lungs, the rigorous climate of Eussia had in all pro- 
hal^y hastened her death. Her loss, a serious ow- 
to the lovers of music, was sincerely lameotoil bffte 
So gifted a singer, so aomaible ai ib 

elegmi; ; a)@teess, ^ to -the 
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tation,— could not but be regretted by all wbo bad 
beard ber. Her remains were transported to tbe 
vaults of tbe cathedral cburcb, April 15, through an 
immense crowd : tbe Nevsko'i Perspective being so 
thronged with a dense mass of spectators, from the 
bouse of mourning to tbe church, that it was with 
difBculty tbe . coffin, carried by bearers, could reach 
its destination. Persons of aU classes pressed round 
with garlands, flowers, crowns. It was a troublesome 
task to clear the stairs and corridors of tbe bouse 
where she bad lived, which was invaded by tbe crowd 
for an hour before tbe ceremony. 

Tbe obseq^uies took place tbe following day. Tbe 
cathedral cburcb of Saint Catherine was filled long 
before the time ; though they bad been obliged, in con- 
sequence of tbe crowd which besieged it, to admit only 
those wbo bad tickets. Members of tbe corps diplo- 
matique, tbe highest grades of tbe administration and 
of tbe army, ladies of rank and fortime, pressed to 
pay a last mark of respect to .the gifted being whom 
they bad so admired and applauded in ber lifetime. 
Tbe arts, tbe sciences and letters delegated their most 
noble representatives : tbe pupils of tbe University and 
of tbe schools mixed in tbe crowd of officers of all 
ranks and of all regiments, and employes of divers 
departments. Tbe coffin,, covered with crowns and 
flowers, bad, tbe previous . evening, been placed before 
tbe choir on an elevated estrade. At eleven o’clock 
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the mass commenced, the requiem of Mozart being 
sung by the artistes of the German Opera and of the 
chapel of the cathedral. The comrades of poor Bosio 
had already left two weeks before she died, or they 
would haye taken part in the ceremony. About half- 
past twelve the funeral cortege began to move, and 
leaving the church, proceeded towards the cemetery of 
Sainte Marie. The crowd was enormous, and it did 
not diminish till it reached the gates of the cemetery, 
where the cortege was met by many ladies, weeping 
and praying. The choristers of the Italian Opera sang 
a fdneral chant ; and after the prayer of the clergy, 
the coffin was lowered into the grave, where wreaths 
and bouquets were flung, and one of the persons pre- 
sent then pronounced a funeral oration. “All eyes 
were full of tears,” says the Journal de St. Peters- 
lourg. Never, indeed, was songstress more sincerely 
regretted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JENNY LIND GOLDSCHMIDT. 

Thebe lived in the city of Stockholm, a quiet, almost 
humble couple, named Liud j the husband taught lan- 
guages, and the mfe kept a school for children. They 
■were Protestants, members of the Lutheran Church. 
They had two children, a pale, delicate, sickly girl, 
named Jenny, and a boy named John. Frau Lind 
had had another girl by her first marriage, but lost 
her by an early death. 

Jenny, bom October 6, 1821, was a lonely child : 
her chief consolation was her voice, which she was 
perpetually exercising, when at work, or at her solitary 
play. At three years old singing was her ruling pas- 
sion : every song that she heard she could repeat with 
fluency and perfect accuracy; and during her frequent 
illnesses, she would solace herself with some favourite 
melody. Thus she attained her ninth year; a shy, 
timid, sickly child. 

■ She then happened to attract the notice of Frau 
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Ltindberg, an actress, wbo heard her sing; and, 
struck -with her pare, silvery tones and correct 
enunciation, told Jenny’s parents of the treasure 
they possessed, urging them to devote their eMld to 
the stage. Jenny’s mother, entertaining the common 
prejudice against theatres, was at first horrified by the 
idea ; but Frau Lundberg succeeded in conquering her 
dislike, and the good mother at last consented to leave 
the decision of the matter to her child. The little 
girl at once declared herself determined to devote her- 
self to aU the studies requisite to prepare herself for 
the stage ; and she was conveyed by the kind actress 
to Croelius, a music-master well-known in Stockholm. 

This old man became enthusiastic about the abilities 
of his new pupil, whom he introduced to Count Piieke, 
manager of the Court Theatre, requesting the Count to 
hear her, and to patronize her. Kough in speech and 
morbid in temper, the Count was not remarkable for a 
gentlemanly reserve : he always said exactly what he 
thought, and his thoughts were not invariably .of the 
kmdest or most charitable nature. When Jenny was 
brought before him, he regarded her slight figure with 
astonishment. "Tou. ask a foolish thing,” said he. 


looking disdainfully at the gentle, pale little child, ia 
M gown of black bombazine. ^ What . Mi 
Itat Ml. '^l|y (feature. See 
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daunted, Croelius insisted, almost indignantly, and at 
last exclaimed, “ WeU, if you will not take her, I, poor 
as I am, will take her myself, and have her educated 
for the stage.” The Count relented, and condescended 
to hear the child sing. Already her voice possessed 
that heart-searching quality by which it afterwards 
exercised so irresistible a speU. The result was that 
the plain little child was admitted into the school, and 
placed under the care of an able master, Herr Albert 
Berg, director of the singing school of the Opera, who 
was assisted by the composer Lindblad. 

Two years later, when Jeimy was eleven, at a 
comedy performed by the pupils of the theatre, several 
of the audience were struck by the spirit and anima- 
tion with which. a very young pupil performed the 
part of a beggar-girl in the play. This young pupil 
was Jenny Lind, who then began to appear in children’s 
characters ; exciting a sensation similar to that with 
which Leontine Fay, in her early career, moved all 
Paris. Vaudevilles were written expressly for her : 
the truth of her conception, the originality of her 
style, gained for her the reputation of being a prodigy ; 
while the modesty and amiability of her demeanour 
secured for her love and regard. 

When she was twelve, the sunny aspect of her 
future, was suddenly clouded, and her ambitious hopes 
crushed; for, her voice began to lose somewhat of 
its silvery tone," and the upper notes vanished. , In 
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vain she tried to recover them. The hope of training 
her as a singer for the grand opera was therefore 
abandoned. She had outgrown her childish parts 
without becoming qualified for more advanced ones, 
and was soon forgotten by the public which had once 
admired her. Forbidden to exercise her voice, the 
only consolation to the unhappy girl was continuiug 
her instrumental and theoretical musical studies, to 
which she devoted herself for the space of four years. 

It happened towards the close of this painful period 
that a grand concert was given at the theatre ; and 
the fourth act of Meyerbeer’s Bobeii k Diabk formed 
the chief feature of the programme. The part of Alice 
in that act, consisting of one solo only, was very un- 
popular among the singers, and Herr Berg remembering 
the unlucky Jeimy, offered to her the objectionable 
role. She meekly consented to appear ; though with 
a nervous agitation which threatened to destroy what 
powers she yet possessed ; and with a heart palpitating 
with mingled hope and foreboding, she began to study 
her part. On the evening of the concert, she presented 
herself almost unnoticed. She was in a state of nervous 
excitement and trepidation ; though nobody noticed the 
obscure singer who took the despised character of 
Alice,! -But when she sang the air allotted tp.ih»c> 

1 * ' J y f ^ ' 

it se^it^i as if .a . miracle had been’^'^U^ff^il^ 
jacte jefi.her’ fi^g?sle|fM^||44bver@d 
its' beairi^ saluted ' 
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ker: every eye was directed towards ker, and tke 
yoxmg vocalist became tke keroine of tke evening. 
No one was more astonisked tkan Berg, wko, tke 
next day, informed Jenny tkat ske was considered 
qnaMed to nndertake tke rdU of Agatka, in "Weber’s 
Der Freischutz. 

Towards this character tke secret ambition of Jenny 
Lind kad long yearned ; for it was tke one wkick first 
awakened ker artistic sympathies. To study it deeply 
kad been with ker a labour of love, and ske looked 
forward with joy to be able to represent it worthily 
one day. Her discouragements and disappointments 
were now all forgotten, and the dream of her hopes 
seemed to be at length realized. At tke rehearsal 
preceding tke representation of tke evening, she sang 
in suck a manner tkat tke members of tke orchestra 
laid down their instruments and clapped their hands 
with rapturous applause. “ I saw ker at tke evening 
representation,” says Frederika Bremer. “ Ske was 
then in tke spring of life, fresh, bright, and serene 
as a mommg in May; perfect in form; ker hands 
and ker arms peculiarly gracefol, and lovedy in her 
whole appearance. Ske seemed to move, ^eak, and 
sing without effort or art. All was nature and har- 
mony. Her singing was distinguished especially 
its purity and tke power of soul which seemed to 
swell in her tones. Her ‘mezzo voice ’ was de%hl&l. 
in the night-scene where Agatka, seeing her loT#r 
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coming, breathes out her joy in rapturous song, our 
young singer, on turning from the ■windo'w at the 
back of the stage, to the spectators again, was pale 
for joy. And in that pale joyousness she sang with 
a burst of outflowing love and life, that called forth 
not the mirth, but the tears of the auditors.” 

Jenny Lind has always regarded the character of 
Agatha as the keystone of her fame. From the night 
of this performance she was the declared favourite of 
the Swedish public, and continued for a year and a 
half the star of the Opera of Stockholm ; performing 
in Euryanthe, Robert le Eiable, La Vestale, of Spontini, 
and other operas. She laboured meanwhile with 
indefatigable industry to remedy certain natural defi- 
ciencies in her voice. -Always pure and melodious 
in tone, it was originally wanting in elasticity ; she 
could neither hold her notes to any considerable extent, 
nor increase nor diminish their volume with sufflcient 
effect; and she could scarcely utter the slightest 
cadence. But, undaunted by dififlculties, she per- 
severed, and ultimately achieved that brilliant and 
facile execution which, it is diBflcult to believe, was 
partially denied her by nature. 

10-radi^y, however, to the surprise and alarm of 
the ypui^ girl, her voice, overstrained and 
of ite freshness. 

, f®r tiiw 

■sang 
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deliglitfally as Pamina (Die ZauberJWte ) , or as Anna 
Bolena; in short, the Opera was almost deserted. 
Jenny Lind’s Yoice had need of further training, and 
she felt the necessity of higher teaching than she 
could obtaiu in her native city. She desired, also, 
to he enabled to behold those great artistes whom she 
had heard praised so much ; and her anxious wish 
was to become the pupil of Garcia, who had formed 
so many eminent singers. A formidable money 
difficulty presented itself — ^that stumbling-block which 
impedes so many artists in pursuit of ideal perfec- 
tion ; the difficulty of defraying the expenses of her 
journey, and of her residence in France, seemed an 
insuperable bar to the realization of her wishes. 
She resolved to trust to her own resources alone; 
accordiagly, during the recess when the Opera was 
closed, accompanied by her father, she visited the 
principal towns of Sweden and Norway, giving con- 
certs, and thus- amassed a fund adequate to her pro- 
bable necessities. Having obtained leave of absence 
from the manager of the Opera in Stockholm, and 
bade farewell to her parents, whose avocations did 
not permit them to accompany her, she started alone 
for Paris, full of enthusiasm for her art and eagerly 
anticipating a successful course of study, t 
Arrived in Paris, her first visit was to Garcia, to 
whom she presented her letters of introduction. Garda 
gave her a kind reception, and listened, without a 
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word or gesture, to her singing. When, fluttered with 
feTerish anxiety, she awaited his dictum, he said, 
calmly: “My good girl, you have no voice; or, I 
should rather say, that you had a voice, but are now 
on the point of losing it. Your organ is strained and 
worn out ; and the only advice I can offer you is to 
recommend you not to sing a note for three months- 
At the end of that time, come to me again, and I 
will do my best for you.” Poor Jenny departed in 
the deepest dejection, and passed the three wearisome 
months in the strictest retirement. “ I lived on my 
tears and on the recollection of my home,” she herself 
said, pathetically. At the expiration of three months 
of sohtude and silence, she paid her second visit to 
G-arcia, who pronounced her voice greatly improved, 
and susceptible of continued culture. Although she 
profited immensely by the teaching of this great 
master, and composed cadences and ornaments which 
he himself considered worthy of copying, yet he never 
anticipated for his young Swedish pupil any particular 
distinction in the musical world4 Jeimy Lind has 
frequently remarked that, next to herself, Garcia was 
the person who, of all others, would have been most 


^S^rised at her triumphs had he lived to witness tbem|, 
period, Garcia was teaching ^ 
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lier to despair to hear G-axcia hold tip this lady to 
her as an example, "while she felt that she tmderstood 
more, and was pursning loftier aims, than woiild eyer 
he attained by her sister student. Garcia was wont 
to say, Jenny Lind had the voice of Nissen, 
or the latter Lind’s intelligence, one of them would 
become the greatest singer in Europe. If Lind had 
more voice at her disposal, nothing would prevent 
her from becoming the greatest of modem singers ; 
but as it is,” he would add, “ she must be content 
with singing second to many who will not have half 
her genius.” 

The following year, a Swedish composer was sent to 
Paris, in order to summon the young singer home to 
resume her station at the Opera in Stockholm. By 
this gentleman she was introduced to Meyerbeer, and 
the weE-practised judgment of the composer of Robert 
U Diahle soon recognized the pearl of great price. 
His only doubt was whether the flute-like purity of her 
Mieate organ would be sufficiently telling in a large 
Sp«iee. To test this, he arranged a rehearsal with 
a fuQ nscSiesIra, in the salon of the Grand GpSsm, 
when Jeamy Hind ^tng three gresi seems ffrom 
Robert h BvMe, Wmrwm, wnS Ber FmkcMtz^ Har 
success was triunqphant ; biri; ’feou^ the jealousy of 
a powerful prima donna, M. L^on Kllet was dissaadei 
from, engaging the young Swede. < 

Shortly after, in the spring of 1843, Jenigr 
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reappeared in her native city in Robert le Diahle, 
where she reaped the rich reward of her persevering 
efforts. Her voice had acquired astonishing flexibility, 
and strength; she could warble like a nightingale ;• 
her tones were fresh, beautiful, and clear ; she had 
become a perfect mistress of her art, and was an 
excellent actress. The good people of Stockhoha 
received her with a rapturous welcome. 

At this time Jenny Lind was perfectly unknown out 
of her native country. Many entreaties had been 
addressed to her to appear at Copenhagen ; but the 
idea of making a d6but in that city frightened her: 
she expressed the greatest dread of accepting the 
offers of the Danish manager. “ I have never made 
my appearance out of Sweden,” she observed ; “ every- 
body in my native land is so affectionate and kind to 
me, and if I made my appearance in Copenhagen, and 
^Quld be hissed I I dare not ventui® on it ! ” How- 
ever, the temptations held out to hm, and the 
of ^mwmtille, &e baEet-master of Copen- 
hagen, who had married a Swedish friend of Jenny 
land's, at last prevailed over the nervous apprehen- 
sions of the young singer, and Jenny made her 
imte^anee at Copenhagen as Alice, in Robert U JDiAh- 
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inteUigence. At one concert she sang her Swedish 
songs; there was something so peculiar in this, so 
bewitching, people thought nothing about the concert- 
room; the popular melodies uttered by a being so 
purely feminine, and bearing the universal stamp of 
genius, exercised the omnipotent sway — ^the whole of 
Copenhagen was in a rapture.” Jenny Lind was the 
first singer to whom the Danish students gave a sere- 
nade; torches blazed around the hospitable villa 
where the serenade was given, and she expressed her 
thanks by again singing some Swedish airs impromptu. 
“I saw her hasten into a dark comer and weep for 
emotion,” says Andersen. “‘Yes, yes,’ said she, ‘I 
will exert myself ; I will endeavour : I will be better 
qualified than I now am, when I again come to 
Copenhagen.’ ” 

“On the stage,” adds Andersen, “she was th6 
great artist who rose above all those around her ; at 
home, in her own chamber, a sensitive young girl with 
all the humility and piety of a child. Her appear- 
ance in Copenhagen made an epoch in the history 
of our opera ; it showed me art in its sanctity — had 
beheld one of its vestals.” 

Jenny Lind was one of the few who regard Art as a 
sacred vocation. Speak 16' her of her art,” says 
Frederika Bremer, “ and y^ wonder at the 
expansion of her mind, and wiH see her countenance 
beaming with iji^|nration. ^ Converse then with h®l'€^ 
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G-od, and of the holiness of religion, and yon will see 
tears in those innocent eyes : she is great as an artist, 
hut she is still greater in her pure hijman existence ! ” 

“ She loves Art ■with her whole soul,” observes 
Andersen, “ and feels her vocation in it. A noble, 
pious disposition like her’s cannot be spoiled by 
homage. On one occasion only did I hear her express 
her joy in her talent and her self-consciousness. It 
was during her last residence in Copenhagen. Almost 
every evening she appeared either in the opera or at 
concerts ; every hour was in requisition. She heard 
of a society, the object of which was to assist unfortu- 
nate children, and to take them out of the hands of 
their parents, by whom they were misused and com- 
pelled either to beg or steal, and to place them in other 
and better circumstances. Benevolent people sub- 
scribed annually a small sum each for their support ; 
nevertheless, the means for this excellent piirpose 
were very limited. ‘But have I not stiU a dis- 
engaged evening ? ’ said she ; ‘ let me give a night’s 
performance for the benefit of those poor children : 
but we will have double prices ! ’ Such a performance 
was given, and returned large proceeds. "When she 
was informed of this, and that, by this means, a nuittf : 


bel?,^jjppor children would be benefited fft 
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Ffom Copenhagen Jenny Lind retamed to Stock- 
holm, where she was received most flatteringly by her 
coantrymen, although it was the wish of her admirers 
and friends that she should remain in Sweden. But 
Jemiy was desirous of extending her reputation, and 
she wrote to Meyerbeer, asking him to obtain for her 
an engagement at Berlin. The kind-hearted com- 
poser, who had admired her so much at Paris, and 
who was pleased to be able to show his interest, 
answered her letter in less than a week, offering her 
the position of second soprano at the Theatre Eoyal. 
Jenny accepted it, bade her parents farewell once 
more, and departed for Berlin in 1843. Her depar- 
ture was a scene of triumph, and the streets were 
crowded with thousands of persons to bid her adieu. 

At Berlin Jenny made no sensation at first. She 
appeared in secondary characters, Mdlle. Nissen being 
the prima donna. Adalgisa, in Norma, was the best of 
those with which she was favoured. She was noticed 
vefy slightly by the critics ; some said she was a toler- 
abi© actress, others, that she had a cultivated voice, 
no Site, however, became a favoindt© with 

the manager ai^ with her comrades, from her ixsditskcy, 
her modesty, her amiabffiiy, and good teaser. One 
evening, when she had be0i at the theatre some four 
months, there was a large conceit given in behalf of 
Bcme charity. The fourth] act of Bobert h Diabh wms 
announced, and again, by a strange coineidenee, > 
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solo of Alice was assigned to Jenny. Again a spell 
was wrongM : slie electrified tlie audience by tbe man- 
ner in whicb sbe sang the few bars of this despised 
air; as her notes rang lull and clear through the 
theatre, the wings filled with listeners, and when she 
ceased, the entranced audience broke into a long and 
continued tempest of applause. 

The genius of Jenny Lind was now revealed to the 
Berlinese, and for four months she was their idol. 
At the end of 1843, M. Belmaye went to Beriin, and, 
through the medium of Lord Westmoreland, was pre- 
sented to the young singer, and offered her terms 
from Mr. Lumley; but no engagement was entered 
into. 

In August, 1844, she went to Dresden. Meyerbeer was 
then writing his Camp of Silesia, and he offered Jenny 
Lind the first part, VieUsa. She knew nothing then 
of the G-erman language ; but two months of appliear 
,tion enabled her to speak it with purity. The 
characters which she sustained during her stay in 
Dresden were, in addition to Vielka, Norma, Amman 
and Maria in La Figlia del Beggimento. 

At the request of the manager of Stockholm, howr 
^6 returned to her native city, to assist #,11# 
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London and Paris vied in striving to win the Northern 
songstress. Prom Stockholm she made a tour through 
Vienna, Berlin, Copenhagen, and other cities; in 
Hamburg a shver laurel-TOeath ms presented to her 
on her departure, and her entire joxuney was a con- 
stant succession of triumphs. During the following 
summer she was invited to the fetes on the Bhine, 
given hy the King of Prussia in honour of our Queen ; 
she also visited Frankfort and Cologne. The Countess 
of Rossi (Henrietta Sontag) pronounced her to he the 
first singer of her time. 

From November, 1845, till the end of March, 1846, 
she fulfilled her engagement for five months at the 
Theatre Royal, Berlin. She then proceeded to Vienna, 
where she made her d6but as Norma, April 22, in the 
Theater an der Wien. The reports which had preceded 
her, the exaggeration of the so-called Lind-enthusiasts, 
and the unprecedentedly high prices of admission, had 
raised to such a degree the anticipations of the public, 
that Jenny Lind expressed her doubt of succeeding, 
and declared that, but for having given her word, she 
would not consent to perform at all. With visible 
nervousness, with the elevation and •dignity of a 
priestess, but yet with a feeling of humbleness, she 
ascended the Druid altar, and, amid a silence of hushed 
expectation, commenced to sing. Scarcely had her 
tones resounded than the whole house burst into ond- 
toultaneous cheer, decisive of her success in Vieman^ 
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Soon after tHs she returned to her native city, and 
then reappeared in Berlin. She received a hheral offer 
of an engagement with Mr, Bunn, manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and an agreement was signed iu pre- 
sence of Lord Westmoreland (British Minister at 
Berlin) and M. Meyerbeer. M. Belinaye just then 
renewed Mr. Lumley’s offers ; and Jenny Lind, being 
now better acquainted with the management of the 
London theatres, found that she had made a great 
mistake in consenting to make her debut iu London at 
Drury Lane. She therefore wished to break off her 
engagement with Mx. Bunn, and volunteered to pay 
him 2,000?. on receiving the paper signed by her; 
Mr. Bxmn at first refused, but the dispute was finally 
settled February 22, 1848, by his being awarded 2,500Z. 
damages in a court of justice. 

So enthusiastic were the people of Berlin, that 
on the close of her engagement the manager was 
obliged to re-engage her, at the rate (it is said) of 
4,000?. per annum, with two months of cong6. The 
“ enthusiasm ” was almost beyond conception. The 
difficulty of gaining admission into the theatre, even 
when she had appeared upwards of a hundred ni^ts. 


“was so great that it was found necessary, in order tb 
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preceding that for which, they are required^ hy letter, 
signed with the applicant’s proper and Christian name, 
profession, and place of abode, and sealed with wax, 
bearing the writer’s initials with his arms. No more 
than one ticket can be granted to the same person ; 
and no person is entitled to apply for two consecntiTe 
nights of the enchantress’s performance.” 

In June, 1846, MdUe. Lind was principal vocalist of 
the Niederheinische Musicfest, held at Aix-la-Ohapelle, 
Mendelssohn being the conductor. He was delighted 
with her, and thus expressed his opiuion of her — 
“ There will not in a whole century be bom another 
being so largely gifted as Jenny Lind.” 

At this period Jenny Lind received a profusion of 
offers of engagements. It is said that his Majesty the 
Czar offered her as much as 66,000 francs per month, 
for five months, making in all about 11,200k sterling 
— a sum unparalleled in musical history. 

She appeared the following September at Frankfort, 
where triumphant success awaited her. The enthusiasm 
and excifeement were unprecedented. “ Dine where 
yon wnaid,.” said a correspondent of the 
“ you heard Jenny Liadl — ^when she was emisg — 

what she would nradh be paid — who had 

got places — and the like. So that what with the 
exigeant English ditettamti flyiag at puzzled Genam 
landlords with all manner of Babylonish protestations 
el disappointment and uncertainty, and nariwa 
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Ponderosities ready to trot in the train of the en- 
chantress where she might please to lead, with here 
and there a dark-hrowed Italian prima donna louring, 
Medea-hke, in the background, and looking daggers 
whenever the name ‘ Qnesta Linda ! ’ was uttered — 
nothing, I repeat, can, be compared to the universal 
excitement, save certain passages green spots ’ in the 
memory of many a dowager Berliner) when enthusiasts 
rushed to drink champagne out of Sontag’s shoe. ► . 
In La Figlia del Beggimento, compared with the .exhi- 
bitions of her sister songstresses now on the German 
stage, MdUe. Lind’s personation was like a piece of 
porcelain beside tawdry daubings on crockery.” 

MdUe. Lind then reappeared in Yienna, where she 
was received with the same enthusiastic delight. She 
was treated with marked attention by the Empress and 
the Archduchess Maria. • The sensation caused pre- 
vious to her departure for England was extraordinary, 
and during her last performances at the great theatres, 
the stalls, ordinarily sold at two iorins, rose to fifty; 
yet three thousand peis<ms were unahle to procure 
admission. The last n^ht, not content with callmg 
her forward innumerable times, with plaudits, 

deadening shouts, the audience joined tiue cphwd 
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heaped bouquets lying on her table, and scattered from 
the balcony the separated flowers, which were snatched 
up by the eager crowd. 

Her departure from Stockholm for London was sig- 
nalized by a demonstration most unusual for so cold a 
people as the Swedes. Between fifteen and twenty 
thousand persons were assembled on the quay to take 
leave of their beloved coxmtrywoman ; military bands 
were stationed at intervals, and she embarked amid 
cheers, music, good wishes, and sobbing adieux. The 
rigging of the vessels in the harbour was manned, and 
the hurrahs and waving of handkerchiefs continued as 
long as the steamer which bore her away was in sight. 
Her last performance m her native city was in aid of 
the funds of a charitable institution she had founded, 
and the tickets of adnaission on this occasion were sold 
at immense prices by auction. 

MdHe. Lind arrived in London April 17, 1847. Her 
first days were passed with her friend Mrs. Grote, wife 
of the historian and member of Parliament ; but she 
subsequently took a famished house at Brompton, 
where she lived in strict seclusion from society during 
her engagement. 

One of the first who heard the Nightingale was 
Lablache. The mighty basso was in raptures with her 
voice; every note, he said, “ was like a pearl.” This 
comparison quite took the fancy of Jenny, and one 
morning, during rehearsal at Her Majesty’s Theatre^ 
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she tripped up to the great Italian, and politely asked 
him to lend her his hat. He readily complied, though 
surprised at the oddity of such a request; she took 
the hat with a graceful curtsey, and retired to a distant 
part of the stage, where she commenced singing a 
French air with her lips to the edge of the broad- 
brimmed chapeau. Having concluded her performance 
she returned to Lablache, and ordered him to fall on 
bended knee, as she had a valuable present for him, 
returning him his hat, with the declaration that she 
had made him exceedingly rich, according to his own 
showing, insomuch as she was giving him a hatful! of 

pearls.” Her simplicity and innocent gaiety de- 
lighted aU, and as for Lablache, Jie could scarcely have 
been more gratified if she had filled his hat with 
diamonds. 

Jeimy Lind’s d6but took place the 4th May. The 
opera was Bohert le Liable, thus cast : Eobert, 
Fraschini ; Baimbaud, Gardoni; Bertram, Staudigl; 
Isabelle, Madame Castellan; Alice, Mdlle. Jermy Lind. 
The house was crowded to suffocation. The Queen, 
Prince Albert, and numbers of eminent personages 


were present. The accounts of the debutante’s 
brilliant triumphs in Germany, and the extraordiais^ 


oJlSjijt^asm which she had everywhere c® 
musical world most ap^^Mj 

toy 
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Bte set foot on the English, shore. Always, at the 
commencement of an opera, Mdlle. Lind suffered from 
a nervousness which she only mastered in the course 
of performance. Before the opera began a shudder 
would seize her ; she stepped falteringly on the stage, 
and sang her first notes timidly, only conquering her 
agitation by degrees. How, then, must she have felt 
on this all-important evening ? 

“ The curtain went up, the opera began, the cheers 
resounded, deep silence followed,” says a writer in the 
Musical World, “ and the cause of aU the excitement 
was before us. It opened its lips, and emitted sounds. 
The sounds it emitted were right pleasing, honey- 
sweet, and silTer-toned. With this there was, besides, 
a quietude that we had not marked befcue, and a some- 
thing that hovered about the object, as an unseen grace 
•that was attired in a veil of innocence, transparent as 
.the thin smface of a bubble, disclosing aU, and making 
^ts own presence rather felt than seen.” 

, The appearance of Jenny lind in her pilgrim’s garb 
.wasiiie a^al for an enthuria^c outburst of applause. 
.The ddidous Bustaiued notes which cosnoomcsd iher 
frrst eawiJina* Fa, Ht-dh, fiaU, -clear, and.tesilidifee, .tiMa 
dying off into fee faintest ware essf^ite : they 

were followed by feunders lof i^la^, above which 
rose the stentorian brava (ff Lablaehe, who was sittii^ 
an Ms box enraptured. Each verse of fee chansiai^ 
tttle ramanee, Qmnd je quittai la Normmdmy 
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encored. “At the conclusion of the last she gave the 
roulade, ct, pleine wix, limpid and deliciously sweet, 
and finished with a shake so delicate, so softly executed, 
that each one held his breath to listen, and the torrent 
of applause at the end baffled description.” At the 
conclusion of the opera, Jenny Lind was called before 
the curtaia three distinct times — shouts, waving of 
hats and handkerchiefe, every sign of rapturous delight 
beiag displayed by the audience. 

Her performance, both dramatie and vocal, tran- 
scended the most highly-wrought expectations. Com- 
bining the rustic simplicity of the low-bom maiden 
with the lofty purity of her holy mission, Jenny Lind’s 
Alice was a sublime as well as a captivating creation ; 
while she showed every quality of vocal art — a voice 
whose tone penetrated to every heart, style and -execu- 
tion the most exquisitely finished, and those powers of 
expres^on which render music the most eloquent lan- 
guage of sentiment and pasaosn. voice, a Mgh 
sopmo, neither powerful nor of great compass, pos- 
sessed much suavity and delicious lightness, and was 
irangularly brilliant, clear, and dlvery in the upper 
segiSter, though a Httle throaty in the middle. 

. ?** It is wanting in that roundness and 
WoEgS -toorgjms of the soutii,” 
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range, acquired by mneli perseverance and study, 
nature has not been bountiful to the Swedish nightin- 
gale in an extraordinary degree. But art and energy 
have supplied the defects of nature. Perhaps no artiste, 
if we except Pasta, ever deserved more praise than 
Jenny Lind, for what she has worked out of bad 
materials. From an organ, neither naturally sweet 
nor powerful, she has elaborated a voice capable of 
producing the most vivid sensations. In her mezzo - 
voce singing scarcely any vocalist we ever heard can be 
compared to her. The most delicate notes, given with 
the most perfect intonation, captivate the hearers 
and throw them into ecstasies of dehght. This is 
undoubtedly the great charm of Jenny Lind’s singing, 
and in this respect we subscribe ourselves among her 
most enthusiastic admirers. . . ♦ She sustains a 0 
or I) in alt with unerring intonation and surprising 
power. These are attained vrithout an effort, and 
constitute another charm of the Nightingale’s singing. 

“ In pathetic music, Jenny Lind’s voice is heard to 
much advantage. Indeed, her vocal powers seem best 
adapted to demonstrate the more gentle and touching 
emotions. For this reason her solo singing is almost 
that alone in which she makes any extraordinary im- 
pression, In ensemble singing, excepting in the piano# 
her voice, being forced beyond its natural powers, lose® 
all its beauty and peculiar charm, and becomes# in 
short, often disagreeable, , , , Her voice, with a^i 
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ctarnij is of a special quaKty, and in its best essays is 
restricted to a particular class of lyrical compositions. 
... As a TOcaKst, Jenny Lind is entitled to very Mgh, 
if not the highest commendation. Her perseverance 
and indomitable energy, joined to her musical ability, 
have tended to render her voice as capable and flexible 
as a violin. Although she never indulges iu the bril- 
liant flights of fancy of Persiani, nor soars into the 
loftiest regions of fioriture with that most wonderM of 
all singers, her powers of execution are very great, and 
the delicate taste with which the most florid passages 
are given, the perfect intonation of the voice, and its 
general charm have already produced a most decided 
impression on the public mind. By the musician, 
Persiani will be always more admired, but Jenny Lind 
will strike the general hearer more.” 

Another critic thus speaks of Jenny Lind's voice. 
“ Her voice is a pure soprano — of the fullest compass 
belonging to voices of this class, and of such eveimess 
of tone that the nicest ear can discover no difference of 
quality from the bottom to the summit of the scale. 
In the great extent between A below the lines and I) 


in alt, she executes every description of passage, 
whether consisting of notes ‘ in linked sweetne^ 
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are neTer muffled ox indistiiict, nor do they ever offend 
the ear by the slightest tinge of shrillness — mellow 
roxmdness distinguishes every sound she utters. As 
she never strains her voice, it never seems to he loud ; 
and hence, some one who busied themselves in antici- 
patory depreciation, said that it would be found to fail 
in power : a mistake of which everybody was convinced 
who observed how it filled the ear, and how distinctly 
every inflection was heard through the fullest harmony 
of the orchestra. The same clearness was observable 
in her pianissimo. When, in her beautiful closes, she 
prolonged a tone, attenuated it by degrees, and falling 
gently upon the final note, the sound, though as ethe- 
real as the sighing of a breeze, reached (like Mrs. 
Siddons’ whisper in Lady Macbeth) every part of the 
immense theatre. Much of the effect of this unrivalled 
voice is derived from the physical beauty of its sound, 
but stiU more from the exquisite skill and taste with 
which it is used, and the intelligence and sensibility of 
whiah it is the organ. Mdlle. Lind’s execution is tbafc 
of a complete musician. Every passage is as highly 
fini^ed, as perfect in tone, tune, and articulaticm, as 
if it proceeded from the violin of a Paganini o® a Siveri, 
with the additional charm which lies in the h uman 
voice divine. Her embellishments show the richest 
fancy and boundless facility j but they show stiU mc^ 
remarkably a well-regulated judgment and taste.” 

As an actress she was easy, natural, and 
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original. “Following her own bland conceptions,’' 
remarks one writer, “ she rises to regions whence, like 
SchiUer’s maid, she descends to refresh the heart and 
soul of her audience with gifts beautiful and wondrous. 
Her individuality entirely disappears in her dramatic 
assumptions ; her whole soul is melted into and vitalises 
the creations of the poet, whde the high art stamps 
perfection on her impersonation.” Her by-play was 
exquisite : she never spared herself in seeking to please 
her audience. The truth of her acting was once exem- 
plified strangely in Germany, when a singer who per- 
formed Elvino to her Amina, declared that he could 
not act with her, as he was unable to approach her 
with the wrath the part required, much less spurn her 
from him — ^her pathetic delineation of anguish and 
innocence piercing his heart. 

She was not handsome, but of very pleasing aspect. 
Her face was peculiarly placid, her features weli- 
marked and expressive, her complexion pale, her 
cheek-bones high, her eyes light grey or blue, “ dove- 
like ” in their sweetness ; her hair was a pale flaxen, 
very abundant and wavy. In figure she was slightly 
above the middle siae, and very slender, but her move- 
mfats were full of grace. She had an air of s^iii^i 

she looked 

, -t ! M * i < ‘fl i b’! • 
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straggle fot admission was even greater than on her 
first appearance ; and the theatre was crowded to the 
roof. Mdlle. Lind was recalled three times, and over- 
whelmed with tumnltnous plaudits and showers of 
bouquets. The enthusiasm of the public increased 
daily, and was beyond description. Enormous sums 
were paid for boxes, and multitudes travelled from the 
most distant parts of the country to obtain a single 
hearing of the Swedish Nightmgale. Three gentlemen 
came from Liverpool, for the purpose of hearing her ; 
but after staying a week in London, they were not 
fortunate enough to obtain admission, and returned 
home disappointed. Any number of hours were spent 
by her devoted admirers before the doors of the Opera- 
house on the chance of obtainmg a seat in the pit. 
From twenty to twenty-fiive pounds were paid for a 
single box on her night of performance — while four 
or five guineas were commonly paid for one stall. 
Articles of furniture were called by her name; por- 
traits and memoirs innumerable of the famous artiste 
were pubKshed. 

During the season Mdlle. Lind performed Amina, 
in La SonnamluU, Maria in La Figlia del R^gmento, 
etc. She also performed in Yardi’s new opera, I Mas- 
nadieri, which work was by no means a Success, Her 
chef-d’oeuvre was Amina, in which she was simple, 
graceful, and touching. At the conclusion of her first 
performance of La Sonnambula^ there was an unp^e*-; 
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cedented scene of excitement. The pit rose en masse, 
hats and handkerchiefs were waved on all sides, even 
the ladies in the boxes joining in the demonstration. 
Jenny Lind was vehemently called for, and when she 
came tripping on, the scene baffled description. 

At the desire of the Queen, the Swedish songstress 
nndertook to perform Norma. Though she did not 
equal Grisi, she gained fresh laurels, and heaps of 
bouquets, to which her Majesty condescended to add 
one. During the season, Mdlle. Lind sang, in con- 
junction with Mdlle. Alboni, Madame Grisi, Herr 
Staudigl, and other leading artistes, at the Queen’s 
private concerts. 

At the close of the season, a handsome “testi- 
monial” was presented to her by Mr. Lumley — of 
pure silver, nearly three feet in height, representing 
a pillar wreathed with laurel, at the feet of which were 
seated three draped figures. Tragedy, Comedy, and 
Music. 

The Swedish Nightingale went into the provinces 
under an engagement with Mr. Lumley, and every- 
where created an electrical sensation. The excitement 
of London was repeated. She then visited Scotland 
Dublin. At Edinburgh, fifteen guineas 
,paid for the privilege of hearii^, heff;jt||| 
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they realized aboTe 1,200Z. by the speculation. In 
Dublin MdUe. Lind was receiyed ■with an uproar of 
delight. 

She then returned, by way of Berlin, to Stockholm, 
where she passed the winter. Snch was the eagerness 
to witness her performance at Stockholm, that the 
places at the theatre were put up at auction, and 
bronght immense prices. With her share of the pro- 
ceeds, Mdlle. Lmd established an asylum for the sup- 
port of decayed artists, and a school for young girls 
who were studying for the musical profession. One 
^1 BO quickly profited by this opportunity, that she 
was considered by her benefactress sufficiently pro- 
mising to be sent to Paris to complete her studies, 
.■with a poyision of 6,000 francs for her expenses. 
When MdUe. Lind left Stockholm to return to London, 
the quays were crowded by the people of the city ; all 
the ships in the harbour were manned ; and amid the 
playing of bands of music, she was conducted to the 
steamer, in which she embarked in presence of the 
(^een Sweden and her Court. 

The ^*Iind mania ” raged in 1848 without diminu- 
■fion. The public were dazzled, eachanted. They 
heard "with del^ht, too, of her m'teiificent deeds of 
charity, and the mmy trsdte of 'her amiability, her 
piety, and her goodness. To her repertoire she added 
this season Lucia, Susanna, and El'vira (I P«rt- 
iem). In June she appeared for -the first tmm m 
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Adina, in L’Elisir d'Amore, with Lablache, Belletti, 
and G-ardoni. She continued in England after the 
termination of the season, probably on account of the 
unsettled state of the Continent; and during the 
autumn and winter, she undertook extensive pro- 
vincial tours, sometimes appearing in her dramatic 
characters, but more frequently singing at concerts 
and in oratorios. She went on a trip to Dublin, 
where she received a tumultuous ovation. At Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Norwich, there was one fever 
of delight. At Manchester, she gave two concerts in 
aid of the Infirmary of the city, and, as an acknow- 
ledgment of her kindness, the people of Manchester 
presented her with a superb dressing-case and a neck- 
lace of pearls. In the city of Norwich, she formed 
the acquaintance of the excellent Bishop, who remained 
one of her most cordial and attached friends. On 
leaving Norwich she was presented by the Bishop with 
a Bible, while the Mayor, on behalf of the ciiy, offered 
her a splendidly-illustrated edition of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. 

The following April, Jenny Bind re-appeared at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre for a limited number of nigkt%. 
^ISKviag resolved finally to take leave of tiie stag©. 10&^ 
performance in opera was git«h 1 
of Alee. 




night of her farewell. The crowd was dense : boxes, 
stalls, pit — every nook was filled. Her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, the Duchess of Eent, and aU the rank 
and fashion of London assembled to pay a last tribute of 
admiration. At the fall of the curtain the vast assembly 
rose with a burst of cheers, and the shouts of delight 
were deafening. In a few moments Jenny Lind came 
forward, led by Gardoni, and bowed respectfully to the 
audience. She was "visibly affected, yet shrank from 
all open expression of her feelings. Scarcely had she 
retired when another storm arose, and again Jenny 
Lind came forward, led by Belletti, Bouquets were 
showered on the stage, and the applause was louder 
if possible than ever. A third time she was called ; 
when she came on alone, trembling with suppressed 
emotion, bowing lowly, and looking an eloquent fare- 
well. This time the enthusiasm was so irrepressible, so 
prolonged, so spontaneous, so overwhelming, that she 
was no longer able to control her feelings, and tears of 
gratitude flowed over her pale cheeks. 

The close of 1849 found her in Germany. At 
Lubeck she ■ concluded a treaty with Bamum, the 
exhibitor of General Tom Thumb, which resulted in 
her visiting America under his auspices. The terms 
were 80,000 dollars, 200h for each of the 150 concerts 
at which Mdlle. Lind was to sing ; the entire personal 
expenses of her party being paid. She was accom- 
panied by Signor BeUetti and Jules Benedict, the former 
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of whom received 12,500 dollars, the latter 1,000 
dollars. 

The time between signing her American engage- 
ment and her departure was employed hy Jenny Lind 
in giving concerts on the Continent, mostly for cha- 
ritable purposes. She sang at Berlin, Bremer, and 
Gottingen, with her imvaiying success. At the two 
latter places, the students formed a procession by 
torchlight in her honour, gave her a serenade, and 
formed an escort for her to Nordheim. 

Her last songs on this side the Atlantic were given 
at Liverpool, in the splendid new haU of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. There were, includiug the orchestra, 
upwards of 3,000 persons present. The appearance 
of the Swedish Nightingale was the signal for a 
demonstration that cannot be described. The audience 
stood up to welcome her, and such a volley of cheers 
as rent the air was, perhaps, never before heard 
within the walls of a theatre ox concert-room; three 
times was the salvo repeated, and it was almost with 
difficulty that Mdlle. Lind, who seemed quite over- 
powered by her reception, was enabled to obtain 
silence. She sang some English airs. Her pronuu- 
mation of Enghsh was exceedingly pure and articn^te^ 
f‘>with just so much of accent as gave it 
ahd lai^fit.atiQg quaintess.” In the bafiad' 
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declamation, a pectiliar charm, which thrilled the 
hearer. 

Her arrival at New York, in September, being 
expected, the dock and landing were crowded with 
persons cnrions to obtain the first glimpse of the 
great songstress. Amid cheers and acclamations from 
the hnndreds gathered around the carriage in waiting 
for her, Mdlle. Lind disembarked, and was driven 
to the Irving House Hotel. At noddnight 80,000 
persons assembled, and at one in the morning, 130 
musicians came up to serenade her, led by 700 fire- 
men. The excitement was extraordinary: it became 
a distinction even to have a probability of hearing 
her sing. The papers actually published the names 
of those who bought tickets, and printed a fac-simile 
of the card which was to admit the public to hear 
her: they were not ashamed to fiU their columns 
with stories of the most ridiculous nature. The 
anxiety to see Mdlle. Lind whenever she happened 
to take a drive was almost frantic. Public “ reception 
lays” were arranged for her, and throngs of ladies 
attended hear drawing-rooms. Presents erf all kinds 
ponred in upon her, the donors thereof anticipatmg 
that she would give them rings, fans, bracelets, 
brooches, etc. etc., in token of gratitude. The first 
three days, innumerable bouquets and other testi- , 
monies of esteem were sent, which she declined 
4o receive. On the day of the first concert, spte 
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of torrents of rain, there were 6,000 persons in the 
office buying tickets ; and the first ticket for the first 
concert was sold for 600 dollars (46Z.) On the morn- 
ing of MdUe. Lind’s first appearance, September 11, 
at Castle Garden, there was nothing else talked of 
from one end of New York to the other. The building 
was crowded to excess in the evening, though there 
were very few ladies. Shouts from 7,000 throats 
saluted the Swedish songstress as, pale and agitated, 
she stepped timidly forth, dressed simply in white j 
the applause surpassing everything that had previously 
heen offered her. She sang “ Casta Diva,” a duet, with 
Belletti, from Eossini’s II Turco in Italia, the Trio 
Concertante with two flutes from Meyerbeer’s Camp 
of Silesia, accompanied by herself— a most exquisite 
performance, her voice perfectly echoing the notes 
of the flutes. She sang also two national airs of 
Sweden. 

The first concert realized 26,000 dollars. Mdlle. Lind 
gave her share, 10,000 dollars, to the benevolent insti- 
stutions of New York, send on learning that some of 
the members of the New York orchestra were in 
jnSigent circumstances, she generously made them a* 
aidjidtolial gift. Her beneficent actions dming 
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pay a visit, and then she might he seen disappearing 
dovra back lanes or into the cottages of the poor. 
She was warned to avoid so much liberality, as many 
unworthy persons took unfair advantage of her bounty ; 
but she invariably replied, “ Never mind ; if I relieve 
ten, and one is worthy, I am satisfied.” She had 
distributed 80,000 florins in Germany ; she gave away 
in England nearly 60,0001 . ; and in America she 
scattered in charity no less than 50,000 dollars. 
Making a certain provision for her own future support, 
as well as that of her beloved parents, who resided 
in Sweden, her desire was to devote the proceeds of 
her visit to America to promoting education among 
the poor of her native land. 

Her second d4but in the States was in Boston, 
October 1, at the Tremont Temple, where she had 
the same stupendous success. October 7, she sang 
in Providence. The next concert which she gave 
in Boston was appropriated to charitable purposes. 
She then went to Philadelphia, back to New York, 
again to Philadelphia, then to Baltimore, Washington, 
Eichmond, Charleston, Havanna, and other places. 
At Baltimore, while standing at a balcony, bowing 
to the loud and enthusiastic applause of the multitude, 
at the close of a serenade, die had the misfortune to 
drop her shawl ; in less than a minute it was tom into 
fragments, which were distributed to all who were in 
the immediate vicinity, as mementoes of the songsfsrei ^4 
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In Jtme, 1851, Mdlle. Lind availed herself, after the 
95th concert, of an article in the agreement •with 
Mr. Bamnm, which enabled her to prematurely con- 
clude her engagement, and by a sacrifice of some 
30,000 dollars, to break the partnership. She then 
continued the series herself. 

Some tune after this she married Mr. Otto G-old- 


schmidt, a pianist, son of a wealthy merchant of Ham- 
burg. He was twenty-four, small, but good-looking. 
Eds graceM and finished style of playing had obtained 
for him much applause in London at the concerts of 
the Musical Union in 1849. 

Madame Lind Goldschmidt returned to Europe in 
1852. After a brief tour through England en route 
to Germany, declining every proposition for a public 
appearance, she settled in Dresden, employing in good 
works, and in piously founding schools, etc. a part of 
her immense fortune. Excepting on the occasion of 
concerts given at Vieima, Hamburg, and a few other 
German cities, she confined herself strictly to the 
retirement of private life up to December, 1856 ; when 
she reappeared in London, at Exeter Hall, and by 
her admirable rendering of the finest sacred music 


revived her former popularity. Eor her first appear j 
auc©j;,tihe Creation was chosen; the musap lllil 
Ors^bj^^l^g.e^eeially suited to the 
ness at|| 
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sustained ease from a frame so comparatiyely gentle.” 
The beautiful airs, “ With verdure clad,” and “ On 
mighty pens,” were warbled with a charming clearness 
of intonation ; and all the other pieces were delivered 
with an extraordinary beauty and finish. Her second 
appearance was in Elijah, in which she sang with 
splendid effect. Her intensity of feeling, her faultless 
skill, her exquisite taste, were irreproachable. 

From that to the present time, Mr. and Mme. G-old- 
schmidt have lived almost entirely in England, having 
apparently determined to make this country their per- 
manent home. She has occasionally appeared in public, 
generally for benevolent purposes ; and, whenever she 
appears, she is received with as much enthusiasm as 
ever. In private society she meets with the esteem 
and regard due to her virtues and talents. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

SOPHIE CEUYELLI. 


Sophie Cbutbeli, the daughter of a Protestant cler- 
gyman named Cruwell, was horn, 1830, at Bielefeld 
in Prussia. Her family, though by no means rich, 
possessed some little property, and intended to endow 
Sophie with a moderate fortune when she should 
marry. Her parents resolYed to educate her with 
care, and finding that she had a decided taste for 
music, her mother took her to Paris when she was 
fourteen that she might obtain finishing lessons. 

Permarini and Bordogni were the masters from 
whom she receiTed instruction. The latter, at once 
perceiTmg the intuitive genius of the girl, spared no 
trouble, and would not allow her to spare herself 
labour. He made her practise solfeggio four hours a 
day, setting her the most difficult exercises he eooM' 
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mastery of French and music, and might very ■well 
return home. But Bordogni protested against robbing 
the musical ■world of such a treasure as the Fraulein 
Cruwell -would prove, after two or three years more of 
study: it was foolish, it was wrong, he declared, to 
prevent her from following what was obviously her 
destiny. Madame Cruwell saw the justice of Bor- 
dogni’s representations. “If my daughter devotes 
herself to the stage,” she said, “ and freely embraces 
the career of an artiste, we may endeavour to submit 
to farther sacrifices ; but if merely destined to bring 
up a family, she has learnt quite enough of solfeggio : 
her little fortune wiU be all consumed by her singing 
lessons.” Sophie was consulted, and declared that 
she must become aprima doima; so it was settled 
that she should complete her studies in Italy, and the 
family left for Milan. Before quitting Paris, however, 
she appeared at a concert given by theBcwMC et Gazette 
Musicak, September 12, 1847. 

AtMUan, she was preparing to commence operations 
■with spirit, when a dreadful discovery was made. She 
could not sing at all 1 When she opened her lips, not 
a sound came forth ; her voice was absolutely gone I 
The despair of the family, the anguish of Sophie, are 
not to be depicted. Nothing remained to be done but to 
return to Bielefeld. While making their preparations 
for departure in mournful sadness, Signor Lamberti, 
an experienced professor, to whom they had beeUi 
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recommended, was announced. They described to bim 
tbeir misfortune, at which Lamberti was Tery mnch 
surprised ; however, he began talking to Sophie, and 
soon ascertained what he had suspected to be the truth, 
that her voice had simply been exhausted by the 
fatigue of her journey. He therefore advised the 
family to defer their departure for a few days. ,They 
did so, and when he called again, Sophie’s voice had 
returned clearer and more beautiful than ever : the 
high notes had gained additional purity and strength, 
and the lower were more rich and mellow than they 
had ever been before. Lamberti assisted the young 
Grerman with advice and instruction, and at last, at the 
end of 1847, Sophie made her d6but at La Fenice, 
imder the Italianized name of Cruvelli, in the part of 
Dona Sol (Emani). She next performed Norma, and 
was most favourably received. 

Deserted by his original company, Mr. Lumley was 
roving all over Europe in quest of another, and having 
heard Mdlle. Cruvelli at Venice, he immediately en- 
gaged her for the ensuing season. The company at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1848 consisted of Mesdames Per- 
siani and Viardot, Mesdemoiselles Alboni and Cruvelli, 
Signori Cuzzani, Belletti, Gardoni, and Polonini. ■ , ; ; 


J^^e* Cruvelli was then only eighteen,i and; 

^d 8%le were still unfinished ^ i 
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decided sensation. She appeared Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 19, in Emani, "with Cuzzani, G-ardoni, and 
Belletti. She possessed much enthusiasm, spirit, and 
animation, though as yet deficient in physical power, 
and often led into mistaking wolence for energy. Her 
Toice, in compass from F to F, was a clear silvery 
soprano, the low notes of which had something of 
the contralto quahty ; her tones were vigorous, fresh, 
and hell-like. In appearance she was youthful and 
engaging. Her figure, of the middle height, was fine 
and weE-moulded, her face of the Teutonic type. 
Her manner was particularly dramatic, and her style 
energetic. The audience were prepossessed in her 
favour, and gave her the kindest reception; in fact, 
she was entirely successful. 

MdUe. CruveUi made a farther advance as OdabeEa, 
in Attila, and as Lucrezia in I Due Foscari; her per- 
formances were acknowledged to be of high order, both 
vocally and dramatically. She also gained much credit 
her personation of Lucrezia Borgia ; acting with 
great inteHigenee, earnestness, and energy.. She 
appeared in Ermm five times ; as Abigails, ia 2fim, 
twice ; as Lucrezia Borgia, thrice ; afi B«®tna in 11 
Barhiere, and the Countess in Nozze M Figaro, to 
Jenny Lind’s Susanna, sevetral times. Her Eoma 
was a pretty, piquant performance, modest and un- 
pretending, and not deficient in dramatic truth. 

. Unfortunately, Sophie was driven away the Lhid 
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fever, and she retreated to Germany, where she eom- 
menced a musical tour. She was at Berlin when the 
revolution broke out, and was obliged to quit the city. 
She left Berlin for Trieste, where, during the Carnival, 
she performed in Aitila, Norma, Bon Pasqmh, Maoheth 
— ^in short, anything and everything, old and new, 
serious and comic, classical and sensational. Early 
in 1850 she was at Milan, where the patrons of 
La Scala offered her the most extravagant ovations. 
She then went to Genoa, where she had an unluciy 
difference with the young habitues of the parterre, in 
consequence of a misunderstanding. She sang in 
Lncrezia Borgia, Norma, Nabucco, and Attila, and her 
success was so great that it was impossible to obtain 
a place without securing it several days in advance. 
Her last part was in an opera by Signor Chiaramonte, 
a Neapolitan composer, which added greatly to her 
fame, and she was eulogized in the most rapturoxis 
terms by the Italian journalists. 

The second week in April, 1850, she made her first 
appearance at the Theatre Italien, in Paris, then under 
Mr, Lumley’s direction, as Elvira, to Mr. Sims Beeves' 
Emani. She was received with enthusiasm whiet 
SHxpassed even that excited at Yenice, Triesti^ €• 
yiVa, and she repeated the character sevitsl 
crsRfdisd houses. She appea}(ed for a 
at Sks Theatre, istMieMo', 

t , 
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Her improYement had been marvelloiis. Although 
scarcely more than twenty,, she had now become a 
most admirable artiste. The sculpturesque beauty of 
her physiognomy, the profound dramatic sentiment 
of her acting, the incomparable brilliancy of her voice, 
elicited universal admiration. Her Leonora was an 
exquisitely finished, an entrancing performance ; and 
her acting and singing in the prison scene was forcible, 
intense, yet dehcately shaded. “ From the shuddering 
expression given to the words, ‘ How cold it is in this 
subterranean vault,’ spoken on entering Florestan’s 
dungeon,” said one critic, “ to the joyous and ener- 
getic duet, in which the re-united pair give -vent to 
their rapturous feelings, all was inimitable. Each 
transition of feeling was faithfully conveyed, and the 
suspicion growing by degrees into certainty that the 
wretched prisoner is Plorestan, was depicted with 
heart-searching truth. The internal struggle was per- 
fectly expressed.” 

“ With MdUe. Cruvelli,” says this writer, “ Fidelio 
is governed throughout by one purpose, to which 
everything is rendered subservient. Determination 
to discover and Hberate her husband is , the main- 
spring not only of all her actions, and the theme 
of all her soliloquies, , but even when others likely 
to influence her design in any way are acting or 
speaking, we read in the anxious gaze, the breath- 
less anxiety, the head bent to catch the slightest word. 
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a continuation of the same train of thought, and an 
ever living ardour in the pursuit of the one cherished 
object. In such positions as these, where one gifted 
artist follows nature Avith so delicate an appreciation 
of its most subtle truths, it is not easy for a character 
occupying the background of the stage picture to 
maintain (although by gesture only) a constant com- 
mentary upon the words of others without becoming 
intrusive or attracting an undue share of attention. 
Yet Cruvelli does this throughout the first scene 
(especially during the duet hetwist Eocco and Pizarro, 
in which Fidelio overhears the plan to assassinate her 
husband) with a perfection akin to that realized by 
Eachel in the last scene of Les Horaces, where Camille 
listens to the recital of her brother’s victory over her 
lover ; and the result, like that of the chorus in a Greek 
drama, is to heighten rather than lessen the effect. 
These may be considered minor points, but, as necessary 
parts of a great conception, they are as important, and 
afford as much evidence of the master mind, as the 
artist’s delivery of the grandest speeches or scenes.” 

“MdUe. CruveUi,” observes another critic, “has 
the power of expressing joy and despair, hope and 
anxiety, hatred and love, fear and resolution, with 
eipal facility. She has voice and execution ’sufiM^ 
to master with ease all the trjung difdcutticfe bf, thb 
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the first act was over, Sophie CruveUi demonstrated 
that she was as profound a mstress of the grand as 
of the romantic school of acting, as perfect an inter- 
preter of the brilliant as of the classical school of 
music.” She represented Fidelio five times, and 
Norma thrice. 

Her features were most expressive, and well adapted 
to the lyric stage ; her manner also was dramatic 
and energetic. She was highly original ; and always 
thought for herself. Possessing a profound insight 
into character, her conception was always true and 
just, while her execution continually varied. “ The 
one proceeds from a judgment that never errs, the 
-other from impulse, which may possibly lead her 
astray. Thus, while her Fidelio and her Norma are 
never precisely the same on two consecutive evenings, 
they are, nevertheless, always Fidelio and Norma. . . 
She does not calculate. She sings and acts on the 
impulse of the moment ; but her performance must 
always be impressive, because it is always true to one 
idea, always bearing upon one object — the vivid reaEza- 
tion of the character she impersonates to the iqppre- 
hension of her audience.” So much was "she the 
creature of impulse, that even when would spend 
.a day, a week, a month, in elaborating a certain 
passage — a certain dramatic efieet — perhaps on the 
night of performance she would improvise somethiBg 
pea^ectly diSerent from her preconceived idea. 
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Her sister Marie made her debut in Thalberg’s 
Florinda, in July, with Sophie. She was a graceful and 
charming contralto; but her timidity, and an over- 
delicacy of expression, did not permit her then to 
display her talents to the greatest advantage. The 
brother of the sisters Cruvelh was a fine baritone. 

At the close of 1851, Sophie went again to the 
TheMre Italien ; and the following year she returned, 
to London, making her appearance, April 17, as 
Norma, with Lablache and Gardoni. She had esta- 
blished herself as a welcome favourite, and performed 
during the season in La Sonnamhula, Tl BarM&re, etc. 
Her improvement was remarkable even in her acting, 
always so energetic and impulsive. Before the termi- 
nation of the season, the whimsical young lady sud- 
denly disappeared, without giving any reason for her 
extraordinary proceeding, or vouchsafing any subse- 
quent explanation. She was heard of in August at 
Wiesbaden, from whence she repaired to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where she performed in Le PrqpkMe. Then 
she was on the banks of the Bhine, and afterwards she 
reappeared at the Theatre Italien. 

There was unwonted excitement among the fre-» 
qaenters of the Grand Op4ra in Paris on Januasiy gyi, 
for Sophie Cruvelli was to make her 
'C^em selected for this 
, She sw to xeo&m W^pft^rws '.sk 
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to work once more on Ms long-promised opera, 
L’ Africaine ; the principal character in wMch he 
destined for Mdlle. Cruvelli, of whose talents he 
entertained the highest opinion. The house was 
crowded to the ceiling. A fortnight in advance, 
orchestra stalls were sold for 200 francs, and boxes 
were scarcely to be obtained. The Emperor and 
Empress arrived some time before the hour Of com- 
menciag; and the number of notabilities , among the 
audience was striking. Meyerbeer, pleased by the 
renewed impetus given to his pet opera, was present ; 
as also were Auber, Benedict, Berlioz, Alboni, Madame 
Yiardot, Mario, Tambmini, Yivier, Theophile Gautier, 
Fiorentino,* “it was scarcely possible to direct an 
opera-glass to any part of the house without bringing 
the face and figure of ’some notable person into view.” 
It was unanimously agreed that such a Yalentine 
had never been seen or heard ; and Meyerbeer him- 
self, who is not easily satisfied, especially iu his own 
works, expressed the warmest approbation. 

In March, Spontini’s Vestale was reproduced. As 
many years had elapsed since its performance last ip. 
Paris, the greatest curiosity was manifested to hear it. 
Nevertheless, it did not obtaiu the triumphant success 
that had been anticipated ; for, although Mdlle. Cru- 
velli sang with great power and sometimes with almost 
terrible energy, the opera was executed very carelessly 
by the orchestra and the chorus. MdUe. Cruvelli's 
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perfonnanee was praised on all sides. “ She is, in 
fact, almost the only cantatrice who acts as well as 
sings. She would ha^e made an excellent tragedian,” 
says one writer. Boger and Bonnehee took the other 
parts in this opera, and were much applauded. 

Hawng been engaged at the Eoyal Italian Opera, 
Sophie Cruvelli appeared Thursday, April 27, as 
Desdemona, with Tamburini and Eonconi. She re- 
ceived, it was said, 2501. a night for eight nights. 
May .3, she appeared in Fidelio, in which she was not 
to be surpassed ; and on May 11 (for the first time at 
the Boyal Italian Opera), in Don Giovanni. As Donna 
Anna she achieved a new success, displaying unex- 
pected intensity and variety of passion, and dehveriag 
some of the fine recitatives and airs in a superb style. 

June 21, Bohert le Didbh was revived with great 
splendour at the Grand Op6ra in Paris, in presence of 
a brilliant and overflowing audience. Sophie Cruvelli 
was magnificent as Alice, and her voice was pure and 
fresh. In October, an extraordinary sensation was 
created in the musical circles of Paris by the sudden 
disappearance of Sophie. She was announced to 
perform in Les Huguenots, but when the evening 
arrived, she was not to be found. She had left Paris 
by the. Northern Bailway, without any infeaatior^t^ 
wheap vas gone. The previous, At tiie 

Th4ai:|^,Italiea, she had more thfp,«^ aitrick 
of the .;l^an® ,* hut , ft 
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created great surprise tliat she would rehnpish such 
an enormous salary — 4,000Z. for a season consisting of 
eight months, for singing only twice a week — abandon 
everything, injure the manager, M. Fould, and insult 
the public — all for a whim. Every imaginable reason 
for her departure was guessed at. Her furniture, and 
the money at her bankers’, were seized upon as a 
security for the forfeit (4,000Z.), which she had in- 
curred by this breach of her engagement, and her 
private letters and papers were opened and read. In 
November, she “ demanded and obtained permission ” 
to return to the Grand Opera, when the cause of her 
eccentric flight appeared to be a “ misunderstanding.” 
She presented herself again in Les Huguenots, and the 
audience testified their displeasure by receiving the 
truant in solenm silenee ,* but she ultimately succeeded 
in winning their pardon, and continued to be the great 
attraction, for some time, in Les Huguenots. 

In 1855, Verdi’s Vepres Siciliennes was produced, 
Mdlle. CruvelH taking the part of Helene, the other 
daaradiers bdng performed by Bonneh6e, Gueymard, 
and OMn. The mise-en-scdne was splendid, and the 
opera was completely successful- " The audience wa® 
dlectrified by the tones of her magiiflicent voice, which 
realized with equal effect those high inq)irations that 
demand passion, force, and impulse ; and those tender 
passages that require delicacy, taste, and a tbomngla 
knowledge of the art of singing. No one oouM 
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reproach Mdlle. Cruvelli with exaggeration, so well 
did she know how to restrain her ardent nature.” 
“ CruveUi is the Eachel of the Grrand Opera!” ex- 
claimed a French critic. 

Rumours of her approaching marriage now began 
to circulate, and it was understood that she was about 
to finally q^uit the stage; and on January 5, 1856, 
Sophie CruTeUi married the Baron Tigier, a wealthy 
young Parisian, the son of Baron or Count Yigier, 
whose father endowed the city of Paris with the im- 
mense bathing establishments upon the Seiine, which 
bear his name, and who, under Louis Philippe, was a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and afterwards 
Peer of France. 

In July, 1857, a concert was giTen for the poor at 
Yannes, at which Madame la Baronne Yigier (Sophie 
CruYehi) sang, and which produced the sum of 4,000 
francs (160Z.). 

In 1860, Madame Yigier was residing with her hus- 
band at his baronial mansion at Nice, and sang on many 
occasions in the salons of the 4hte of the official and 
fashionable world. She sang her own compositions 
among others — one of which consisted of yariations cm 
A weU-known Tyrolienne, showy, replete with traits ®b 
eceente^ and eccentricities as defiant of filte -as 
seM. cSfe® continued .to sing 
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CHAPTEE XVin. 

MAEIETTA FICCOLOMINI. 

Eueing the CamiTal of 1856, a stranger wonld have 
imagined that the inhabitants of the little tovni of 
Sienna had suddenly become frantic, for they were 
rushing hither and thither, from church to theatre, 
from the duomo to balls and dancing parties. They 
were mad with joy at having received permission to 
wear masks, which had been prohibited for more than 
eight years. 

They were deliriously dancing, shouting, singing, 
ogling, laughing, screaming, with the most hilarious 
gaiety and frolicsome good-humour, pelting each other 
with roses, violets, and camellias, confetti, or bon-bons'; 
doing everything by turns, and nothing long, and finish- 
ing the day by going to the opera, to weep over the woes 
of the unhappy Violetta, heroine of La Traviata, per- 
sonated by Marietta Piccolomini. Next to the rapture 
of being allowed to resume their masks, thwe was 
nothing they were more infatuated with than the pe!> 
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formance of this young prima donna ; and an Italian 
audience, wlien it takes a fancy to a singer, behaves in 
a manner incomprehensible to people not accustomed 
to such vehement demonstrations. 

Marietta Piccolomini was the idol of the Siennese 
that season, and the opera of La Traviata, condemned 
in the other theatres of Italy, but triumphantly revived 
by her, was the favourite piece of the Carnival. 
Marietta, who had been born in Sienna, in 1834, was 
a descendant of the Piccolomini family, which, trans- 
planted by Charlemagne among the Gauls, and re- 
planted in fertile Italy, had bloomed with clusters of 
illustrious men. One of the principal personages of 
the family was Pope Pius 11., and one of Marietta’s 
uncles was a Cardinal. 

Marietta, though the descendant of a noble line, 
had taken it into her head that she would like to 
become a singer. She was allied to the most distiu- 
guished families in the kingdom, and was to have a 
respectable dowry, and her parents were horrified at 
her wish to become a vocalist. From the age of four 
years. Marietta had amused herself at playing at mock 
representations ; she used to sing duets with her 
mother, a skilM. amateur ; and she had been instructed 
by. ~ BoTT>fni , one of the first professional teadbers^ ifi 
Italyi;', Iiong did she implore her father , t^)}SiibWihef 
to app^;oia &e ^tage; at last hex' pre- 
vailed, fancies, 
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and she made her dehut at Eome, November, 1852, in 
the operas of Poliuto and Don Bucefalo, under the 
guidance of her teacher, Eomani. Then she appeared 
at her native town of Sienna, from whence she went 
to Florence, where she performed in Lucrezia Borgia, 
with immense success. She was scarcely sixteen, and 
being naturally of a juvenile aspect, she appeared then 
a mere child. However, although she had not the 
commanding presence of the haughty Lucrezia, she 
sang very captivatingly, and the opera was applauded. 
In the scene where, in the interview with her consort, 
the Duchess exclaims, “ Tremble, Duke Alfonzo ! 
Thou art my fourth husband, and I am a Borgia ! ” 
this portentous threat, from the lips of a child, was 
so irresistibly droll that the audience were seized with 
an uiiiControllable fit of laughter. Nevertheless, she 
performed the character for twenty nights successively. 
From Florence, Marietta ran all over Italy, like an 
enfant gatee, intoxicated with the pleasure of having 
crowded audiences at her feet. She was free to choose 
her engagements ; she had only to present heaself for 
everybody to fly in ecstasy to hear her. 

At Turin, wheye Eistori had first made ha:self 
famous, Mdlle. Piccolomini appeared in November, 
1855, for the first time in La Traviata; which, in ^rte 
of her youth and inexperience, she interpreted with so 
much talent that, on the second night of her perfoma- 
^nce at the Teatro Oarignano, a vast conconjs®, dt 
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people assembled to greet her as sbe came forth, and 
were about to unharness the horses from her carriage. 
But Marietta started up, her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
sparkling, and said, indignantly, that “ men should 
not put themselves in the place of beasts. Italy had 
other and nobler uses for her sons.” Then, seeing 
that they were determined on paying her this objection- 
able homage, which she was equally determined not 
to accept, she hurried through the stage door, and 
made her way on foot to her hotel. On another 
occasion her house was surrounded at midnight by an 
excited crowd, “ bent on manifesting their frantic 
delight at her musical power,” when she came for- 
ward, and “ sternly rebuhed the young men of Italy 
for their levity, and pointed out how they could more 
nobly fulfil the great object of their existence.” 

On her benefit night, December 16, 1855, the 
scene was more like a festival and a public triumph 
than a theatrical representation. The doors were 
opened at half-past three o’clock; in a few minutes 
the theatre was filed by a dense crowd, which waited 
patiently four hours for La Traviata and the darling 
Hccolomini, whom they had heard for thirty-five 
saeeegsive nights already. Their pet singer was hsditti 
ma uproar oi delight ; flowers were shcsWsi 
the ita^ md, every moment, every tii' 

lows#- 'ly entesia^ < ’fib pm- 

likiui for tlie 
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vocaKst, and such fanaticized excitement has rarely 
been paralleled. The crowd waited till their idol had 
quitted the theatre, and when she appeared at the 
stage door, they gave her a wildly enthusiastic recep- 
tion. “Everybody pressed round her, to bid her 
adieu, to shake hands with her, even to touch her 
dress ; and when at last she got into her carriage, the 
crowd followed her to the hotel, shouting, ‘Viva la 
Piccolomdni ! ’ She had scarcely entered her apart- 
ment, when the shouts recommenced, and the en- 
chantress was compelled to show herself in the 
balcony, again to thank the crowd which completely 
thronged the street.” 

The next day there was a benefit at the Teatro 
Carignano for M. Bianchi, first violin, and M. Anglois, 
first contra basso, when Marietta was to sing again. 
The prices were raised, and the same pieces were per- 
formed as on the preceding day; nevertheless every 
seat was occupied. The brindisi, iu La Traviata, sung 
by Mdlle. Piccolomini and Signor Massimiliani was 
encored, and- she was recalled at least ten times after 
each morgeau. . Signor Massimiliani, the tenor, was 
presented by the public with a coronal of gold, os a 
souvenir of his success in La Traviata with Mdlle. 
Piccolomini. At the end of the performance all the 
artistes were recalled, and when la Piccolomini ap- 
peared, the audience rose and waved their handker- 
chiefs as a farewell. The ovation of the previous 
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evening was renewed — ^men and women ranged them- 
selves in a double line in tbe corridors and passages, 
and a group of yormg men detached the horses from 
her carriage in order to draw it in triumph to her 
hotel ; but she declined this honour, and passed slowly 
through an almost impenetrable crowd, which accom- 
panied her the whole way to the door of her own 
apartment. They began cheering again when she 
disappeared from view, but she was obliged to present 
herself several times to thank them. “ This evening,” 
she said, in thrilling accents, “ wiU be ever remembered 
as the happiest of my hfe.” 

The proceeds of her fourteen nights’ representations 
were divided among the poor. 

The reports of Marietta’s triumphs at last attracted 
the attention of the manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
who engaged the charming young prima donna, and 
she appeared for the first time before , an English 
audience in La Traviata, Saturday, May 24, 1856. 

She is agreeable, sprightly, petite, with a vivacious 
grace of manner perfectly bewitching. Her figure is 
slender and extremely elegant ; her features are bright. 


and capable of expressing the rapid transitions of 
Varying emotion, from archness and co<iuetry to t®d^ 



musical declamation is excellent, her taste pure. Her 
dehnt •was a decided success; 

May 6th, she appeared as Lucia di Lammermoor. 
There was great curiosity to see how she would treat 
this character ; the demand for stall tickets was un- 
precedented, and extravagant prices were extorted; 
not a box was unoccupied, and every portion of the 
theatre was crowded. The ordeal was a trying one ; 
hut MdUe. Piccolomini passed through it with eclat. 
By the fascination of her manner, her perfect appreci- 
ation of the requirements of the stage, her undoubted 
talent, and by a peculiarly skilful means of managmg 
her somewhat limited voice, she showed herself a most 
excellent performer, and her Lucia was a veritable 
triumph. Some passages were inverted, however, to 
bring them 'within the compass of her voice, and others 
materially altered to suit the capabilities of her 
vocalization. 

June 26th, Mdlle. Kccolomuii appeared for the first 
iame as Maria, m La Figlia del JBeggimento, and 
July 26th, Don Pasgmle. In both she was chanQi»g. 
She ym coamdemd to resemble Sontag mooie 
than my other singer. Her smalL sight %pi6, her 
graceful manner, her coqiaettash style, feca?e a certain 
similitude to the great German singer, though ia point 
of vocalization she was very inferior. She also per- 
formed Zerlina, in which she was bewitching, thoi^ 
lar conception and singing were undoubtedly 
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“ Mdlle. Piccolomini’s Zerlina is one of the prettiest 
things ■witnessed or conceivable,” exclaims one critic, 
“ When she frisked on to the stage ■with the ‘ G-iovinette,’ 
she was greeted vsdth a storm of appla^use, and her 
deliciously coquettish singing and acting of ‘La ci 
darem,’ with Signor Beneventano, produced a peremp- 
tory demand for its repetition. The other weU-kno^wn 
songs, ‘Batti, hatti,’ and ‘ Vedrai carino,’ were sung 
to perfection.” 

With very few exceptions. Marietta won the applause 
of the London critics, who found it impossible to find 
fault, even with her numerous imperfections. “ If this 
or that passage in La Figlia or Dm PasqmU was not 
delivered with the magnificence of voice of a Grisi, a 
Berskni, a Sontag, or a Lind,” says one, “ and clothed, 
as by these artistes, with an abundance of fioriture, 
perhaps the pen was inclined to record that the vocal 
powers of the performer were insufficient fer 'Mjie im- 
pcrtffltt position of prima derma ; but the ink would not 
fiiflfW till tiie wittea? was resdved to pass over such short- 
comings, and to render generous tribute to dramatic 
powers more intense, and yet more refined, than v?ere 
M@r witnessed in so young a candidate for European 
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young prima donna was Tociferously called for, and 
then nearly buried in heaps of flowers, while “peal 
after peal of cheering echoed through the house.” So 
cordial a greeting was rarely accorded Jo a debutante 
on the Dublin stage. 

The reception which she had met with in England 
was faint compared to that which awaited her in Paris, 
where she appeared Saturday, December 6, in La Tra- 
viata, which was then performed for the first time in 
the French capital. 

Verdi, who did not like his operas to be represented 
at the Italiens, because he was not paid for the right 
by that theatre, tried his best to deprive the Parisians 
of hearing the charming Sardinian in his Traviata, as 
he had already tried to prevent them from having II 
Trovatm. He demanded, it was said, 20,000 francs 
from the director of the Italian Opera (M. Cahaado) 
for “permission ” to ■pedorm EigoUtto and La Traviata, 
which the director refused to agree to. When M. 
Calzado announced La Traviata, M. Boyer, director 
of the Vaudeville Theatre, applied to the President of 
the Civil Tribunal for an order on M. Calzado not to 
perform the piece, on the ground that the libretto was 
taken from the Lame aux Gamelias, by Alexandre 
Dumas, junior, which is the property of the Vaudeville 
Theatre. But on hearing M. Calzado, the President 
declined to interfere in the matter. 

There was an unusually brilliant and fashionable 
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audience assembled to witness the debut of tbe Sardi- 
nian Nightingale. The youth, beauty, and fascinating 
manner of the piquant little prima donna were dilated 
on in the warmest terms by those who had had an 
opportunity of hearing and seeing her, and her recep- 
tion was all that could haTe been expected by the most 
sanguine. The audience were enraptured with her. 
Some, indeed, who had unreasonably anticipated seeing 
a Grisi or a Malibran, were disappointed when they 
beheld this simple young girl of twenty summers, with 
a moderate woice, whose chief attributes were her 
bewitching manner and perfectly original style of 
acting. 

The Parisian journalists were fox some time irreso- 
lute as to the terms in which they should speak of the 
petite artiste. One says, “ She at one time has the 
air of a child ; at another, all the appearance of mature 
age. She sings, but is not a cantatrice ; she plays 
with talent, yet she cannot be called an actress. At 
one moment she appears inexperienced and simple; 
the next, one would think she had been ten years on 


the boards. She is an enigma — a problem.” “ Mdlle. 
Piccolomini is pleasant, petite, slender, sprightly, and 
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de race, wlio is happy to pass through life like a butter- 
fly, joyous and free. Her voice is a thin soprano, 
■without extent, 'without timbre or brilliancy ; one 
might say that it was one of those French voices 
which may be heard at the Opera Comique : but she 
sings -with such iutelligence the words which are con- 
fided to her, she sings with a feehng so true and so 
marked, that we almost forget her faults. It wiU not 
do to analyze too rigorously the talent of MdUe. Picco- 
lomini; but listen -without prepossession, see her walk 
■with grace, turning in her hand a bouquet of -violets, 
and do not think whether she is an accomplished 
vocalist or not. She is an enfant bien donee, who has 
much to leam ; but with no radical faults, and possessing 
an indefinaHe charm which attracts and delights yon, 
spite of your better judgment. After eertaia legiti- 
mate reservations, we may say that Mdlle. Piocolomini 
is not an ordinary artiste, and we can only say of this 
charming child, Elle est charmante.” 

!Ehe Empress was so much disappointed si being 
jmerwented irom hearing La PiccolomM on her 
that an Imperial <order was mA .to M. CalzaaiujlQs: .am 
extraordinary peEformance, which aaear&igiy taok 
place the follo-wiag Monday, -when tiaair Majestic 
attended. Piceolomini peasformed La Tramata in Paris 
nineteen times in the course of two months. 

April 21, 1857, Mdlle. Piccolomkd made herreisprt 
pearimce in London in La Figlia del Beggm&aim 
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Her reception was an ovation — ^there were showers 
of bouquets, storms of applause. She also performed 
in Don Giovanni, Lima di Lammermoor, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, etc. Her repertoire, became more extended 
this season : she was determined not to be satisfied 
with the negative reputation she had already gained, 
but was anxious to improve ; being conscious of the 
real defects under which it could not be denied she 
laboured, though she had decidedly advanced in 
hnowledge and practice during her absence. On 
the occasion of her benefit, in July, there was a 
most extravagant demonstration j not only were ap- 
plause and bouquets rained on her, but among other 
offerings of admiration was a white dove, which,- at- 
tached to a wreath, feUflutteriug from one of the boxes 
on to the stage ! 

Her Majesty’s Theatre bemg closed, Mdlle. Pi^solof 
mini made a provincdal tour, and was received with 
great 6(dat at Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Basfh, Edstol, Cheltenham, 
Brighton, and other places. Then she repaired 
again to Dublin. In Hovember and December 
wesit wxih Giuglioi on a starring” tour throng 
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and literally pelted with, bouquets ; so also was Signor 
Giuglini : this being the first instance of floral ofierings 
being made to a gentleman. The charming little prima 
donna already contemplated withdrawing from the 
scene of her triumphs ; and April 18, she appeared as 
Violetta, this being the first of a series of sis farewell 
performances, prewous .to her final retirement into 
private life. She did not excite the same enthusiasm 
as formerly, though she had still many ardent admirers. 
On the 26th, a new opera, by Signor Campana, entitled 
Almina, written expressly for Mdlle. Piccolomini, was 
produced, but it created hardly any sensation. In 
Almina, which was performed three times, Mdlle. 
Piccolomini took her leave of the stage. It was 
regretted that her last appearances were not devoted 
to the character of Violetta, with which she had become 
so identified. 

In October, ten thousand persons were attracted to 
the Crystal Palace by the announcement of the fare- 
well benefit of Marietta Piccolomini previous to her 
d^arture for the United States. Every reserved seat 
was occupied — a rare occurrence in that vast b^llr 
The concert, apart from its exceptional interest, was 
not very remarkable. The programme was composed 
entirely of pieces from well-known operas by Verdi, 
Mozart, and Donizetti. MdUe. Piccolomini, who sang 
alone and with Signor Griuglini, was received with 
Qverwhelming plaudits. She sang in her best manner^ , 
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and in addition to many airs from foreign operas 
(including the famous Libiamo) she gave, in English, 
the once favourite song, “I dreamt that I dwelt in 
Marble HaUs.” At the conclusion of the concert, the 
entire audience rose, and waved hats and handker- 
chiefs with the wildest enthusiasm. 

Before leaving England, Mdlle. Piccolomini went on 
her customary provincial tour. In August she went to 
Dublin, where she performed in Don Giovanni with 
Madame Viardot G-arcia. Her Zerlina, although not 
one of her finest characters, and though her voice was 
somewhat overtaxed by the music of the part, was 
applauded with rapture. The furore of delight which the 
enchanting Marietta created was extraordiaary. The 
“ gallery gods ” spontaneously composed, set to a 
popular tune, and sang in her honour and praise, an 
address wherein they described their admiration and 
pleasure. In October, she appeared at New York. 
The fevered expectations of the pubHc caused the seats 
to sell at a high premium, and the Americans were 
in raptures with the charming little cantatrice. 

In 1859 (June 20), MdHe. Piccolomini reappeared in 
London, at Drury Lane, in La Traviata, with Signor 


€lia^ini. She appeared also in La FigMa 
Mmk) in Don Giovanni, the last act of L 

Girl. Altogether sto ^ 

much 
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Mdile. Hccolomini, in 1860, married tlie Marquis 
Gaetani, and in June, 1861, she sang for the benefit 
of the sufferers from the earthquake iu Central Italy. 

In private life, the piquant, sparkling little heroine 
of La Tramata is one of the most delightful, sportive 
creatures in existence. It is charming to see her "with 
those whom she loves. Her kindness of heart has 
been lately shown by her coming to London expressly 
for the purpose of singing at the three complimentary 
performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre, for the benefit 
of Mr. Lumley, who offered her her first London 
engagement. * 
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LOUISA PTNE. 


Louisa Pxne was scarcely five years of age wlien slie 
astonished her parents and friends by the beauty of her 
voice, her love for music, and the fluency with which 
she could repeat airs that she heard. Such gifts were 
not to be neglected, and some of her relatives being in 
the musical world, were well qualified to judge of her 
promise. Her unde, Mr. Pyne, was the well-known 
tenor singer. 

Miss Pyne was placefl with Sir G^eorge Smart ; and 
so quickly did she profit by the instruction of that 
master, that at the age of ten she made her debut at 
the Queen’s Concert Booms, Hanover Square. Her 
voice was even then very dear and powerfol, a®S, 


aaiadst the crash of more than fi% orchestra^ 
was heard distinctly. 
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improvement of the sisters, Susan and Louisa, was 
especially noticed. 

In 1847, the young Louisa appeared in Paris, and 
was received with great favour. A pleasing incident 
marked this sojourn. The secretary of a society for 
the education of homeless children remarked to the 
sisters that he “ feared it must break up for the want 
of funds.” “Oh!” replied the kind-hearted ghls, 
“ let us sing for them.” They did so, and the institu- 
tion was saved. 

In August, 1849, Miss Louisa Pyne essayed, for the 
first time, the performance of opera, at Boulogne. 
She appeared as Amina in La Sonnambula, and was 
completely successful. Two months later, Mr. Maddox 
commenced an operatic season at the Princess’s Theatre, 
and Miss Louisa Pyne was engaged as prima donna, 
Madame Macfarren, wife of the eminent composer, 
beiug the contralto, Mr. Harrison the tenor, and Mr. 
Weiss basso. The theatre evened October 1, with 
Don Giovanni (in English), Miss Pyne performing 
Zerlina. Her voice was a lovely soprano, remarkable 
for sweetness, compass, flexibility, and resonance, 
deliciously true and beautiful in q^uality, though slightly 
veiled. Her intonation was correct, her method and 
style fine; she had the utmost fluency, and though 
fond of indulging in the most dazzling embellishments, 
aU her ornaments were admirably placed and appro- 
propriate. In appearance she was, as everybod^y 
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knows, petite and blonde, with a most agreeable 
expression and a peculiar piquancy, her face spark- 
ling with liveliness and intelligence. At that period 
she was but a novice on the stage, and deficient 
in dramatic energy ; yet, disdaining all stage trickery, 
she evinced an original conception and irreproach- 
able taste: there was a simplicity and elegance in 
all she did. 


Miss Pyne’s second performance ' at the Princess’s 
was Amina ; and her charming and intelligent style 
and beautiful voice made this personation most striking. 

Mr. Macfarren’s Charles the Second was produced 
October 27, when Miss Pyne, as Fanny, the inn- 
keeper’s daughter, her first original character, achieved 
a triumph ; more than redeeming the promise of her 
debut. She sang with the purest taste, and warbled 
florid passages vrith bird-like ease and facility. “ Miss 
Louisa Pyne has taken the town by storm,” it was 
said. This character completed the triad of successes, 
of which Zerliua and Amina constituted the supporting 
figures. She was encored in each of her four songs, 
and also in her duet with Madame Macfarren, who 


performed Julian. The voice of Madame Macfarren 


was a contralto of considerable compass, round jafid 
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lula, etc., witli Mr. Harrison and Mr. and Mrs. Weiss. 
Her Amina was very mncli admired. She represented 
with simple truth the gentle, loving village maiden, 
first joyous in her happy affection, and then crushed 
with undeserved grief. The principal feature of the 
conception was its quiet, subdued mdldness. “ Miss 
Pyne’s representation is, in fact, one of repose,” 
observes a writer of the period. “ It is a personation 
which charms by its simplicity, though it never over- 
whelms by its intensity. We cannot, perhaps, give a 
better idea of Miss Pyne’s peculiarities of singing and 
acting, than by saying that she is somewhat of an 
English Sontag ,* though, of course, we do not intend 
to insinuate that she can pour out the fluent and un- 
approachable graces of that delightful vocalist. She 
resembles her, however, in the graceful delicacy of her 
action, and also in the surprising elegance of her 
vocahzation.” 

In the spring and summer of 1851 Miss Pyne 
was at the Haymarket Theatre, Mr. Webster having 
excellent operatic troupe to perfom fn 
albemate nights with the dmma^c company, 

Pyne was by Mrs. Usamk and 

Messrs. Donald tlhcal, Weiss, JiuieesiBland, etc. 
The conductor was Mir. Melhw., Ihe company com'- 
meneed their campaign in with The Gmon 
Biamonds, when Miss Pyne, as Cattaana, «*.ng 
huiliindly. Other operas of a similar chsuracter 'MMi 
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performed during the season. On August 14 of this 
year Miss Pyne sang at the Boyal Itahan Opera, in U 
Flauto Magico, -with the Italian company, before her 
Majesty and Prince Albert. She next sang at Windsor 
Castle, and afterwards at Buckingham Palace on 
several occasions. Every year she sang at the various 
musical festivals. In the course of the season of 1852 
she sang at different concerts, the Philharmonie, etc., 
and she continued to appear at concerts until, in 
August, 1854, she embarked at Liverpool for America 
with her parents and her sister Susan, accompanied by 
Messrs. Harrison and Borrani. 

She made her d6hut before an American audience at 
the Broadway Theatre, October 9, in the Sonnambula 
in English. The house was crowded in every part, 
the tickets being only half a dollar, and the success of 
the young EngUsh prima donna was decided. She 
took New York by storm, and presents of every imagi- 
nable kind, and of great value, were showered on her. 
The Sonnrnilula was followed by the Bohemian Qirl and 
by Mantana, the latter being personally directed by 
Mr. Wallace. The American journalists were horrified 
ab the bad moral of Maritam, but captivated with the 
music and with the talent of the prima donna.- . ; ^ 


termination of her engagement m 



iliOmcinhaiK 
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was imable to express its delight ; altogether, the tour 
was highly satisfactory in every respect. 

With the exception of Jenny Lind’s engagement. 
Miss Pyne’s farewell performances at New York were 
unexampled for enthusiasm. After her last appearance 
on the stage a deputation of ladies and gentlemen 
waited upon her at her hotel, and presented her with 
a magnificent gold bracelet, as a token of “ admira- 
tion for her talent, and esteem for her private Tirtues.” 
In America Miss Pyne’s bounty was spontaneous and 
generous; the Blind and the Lunatic Asylums, the 
High Schools of New York, and many other charitable 
institutions, were all largely benefited by the free and 
unsolicited exercise of the talents of our English prima 
donna. 

After an absence of more than three years, she pre- 
sented herself once more before her London admirers ; 
having, in conjunction with Mr. Harrison, taken the 
Lyceum Theatre for a season of three months. On 
September 21, 1857, she appeared in The Croton 
JDicmmds, which was performed alternately with the 
Hu^umots ; both operas being well put on the jrfiage. It 
was noticed that Miss Pyne’s Transatlantie experiences 
had given her much confidence and kno^edge of the 
stage, both in singing and acting, while her voice, 
though it had lost somewhat of its power, had gained 
in mellowness and richness. The Bose of CaslAUt a 
new opera by Mr. Balfe, was produced October 29« 
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Miss Pyne sang and acted, from the beginning of this 
opera to the end, with a fire, force, and finish which 
won for her the highest applanse, and justified her in 
taking the first rank in her art. In 1858, the Pyne and 
Harrison Company were at Drury Lane. The operas 
performed were the Bose of Castile, Flotow’s Martha, 
Maritana, Grown Diamonds, the Bohemian Girl, the 
Tromtore, and the Daughter of the Bsgiment; the last 
being for the benefit of Miss Pyne, who appeared 
as Maria for the first time in London. She sang the 
music of the Yivandi^re with exceediug brilliancy 
and admirable taste. 


In 1859, the English Opera company was at Covent 
Garden, commencing October 9 with Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah. Emboldened by the success of the preceding 
season, the management considerably increased the 
strength of their company, and made extensive arrange- 
ments in every department. In producing Dinorah on 
the English stage and as an English opera, the 
original modelling of the Op6ra Comique was restored, 
and the Italian recitatives were replaced by dialogue. 
Miss Pyne surprised even her most enthusiastic 
admirers by her performance of the graceful heroine. 
“ That Miss Louisa Pyne would make Dinorah <me cit 


thqseibajilliant and marvellous feats of vcM^spht'w^ 
she 41^ :# all English singers can : tfaf 

expedMi -1.^ ^4??' OT-Cr!' ,says a liie per- 

greatly:. 


OT-Cr. says a 
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eclipsed all lier previous realizations was scarcely to 
have been anticipated : yet she has done so, and her 
rendering of Dinorah will place her foremost amongst 
living artistes, whether native or foreign. Meyerbeer 
has so studded the part with difidculties of the most 
elaborate character, and written the pitch so high that 
scarcely any voice can touch it ; but when accomplished 
— and aeeomphshed as it is by Miss Louisa Pyne — the 
effect is truly marvellous. Her singing of the opening 
berceuse was truly exquisite, but in the Shadow song 
she achieved her greatest success ; for anything more 
truly beautiful, finished, and exquisite in the execution 
it is impossible to imagine — it was the perfection of 
florid singing. ... In every respect we may con- 
gratulate Miss Louisa Pyne upon a great and brilliant 
triumph, not alone as a singer, but also as an actress.” 

The English version of II Trovatore was also pro- 
duced, and later in the season SataneUa and Bianca 
by Mr. Balfe. Mr. Wallace’s Lurline was brought 
oifi; Eebruary 23, 1860, and created a great sensation, 
Loraisa I^e sang most brilliantly. In ISfill, 
the epsjs^ perfenaed were Bianca^ tbs ^ 

the Eegimai^, fee Jkmm Nm, Eicmathm, IMmit 
Maritana, Mr. GBOver's J&y Bh$f Mohm M<md — a 
new opera by Mat^rreoi — SatmeMa^ Mr. Linley’a 
operetta the Toymaher, and Mr. Alfred MeHo®-# 
Victorim. Early in 1862, Mr. Benedict’s LUy ^ 
KiUmney was produced; and a new operetta, <7ail$. 
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and Cottage, by an amateur composer, Mr. Frederick 
Clay, was brought out on Miss Pyne’s benefit, 
March 22. 

Miss Louisa Pyne’s performance in Le Nozze di 
Figaro, when she took the place of the American prima 
donna, Mdlle. Kellogg, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
during the season of 1862, was universally admired, 
and was no minor triumph. Of the successes achieved 
by Miss Pyne during the past season of the English. 
Opera Company it is perhaps hardly necessary to 
speak, inasmuch as they are fresh in the memory of 
all her admirers. 

Miss Louisa Pyne is tweniy-eight years of age, 
having been bom in 1835. 
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required lier to reliaquish the stage. She refused to 
comply 'with this requisition, and rejected his offer 
of marriage. Her father being dead, the young artiste 
was then under the care of a guardian, and this 
gentleman strenuously urged the lover’s suit. At 
last Teresa consented to retire for a time, on the 
xmderstanding that if her incliuation for the profession 
should he as ardent as ever at the end of nine months, 
she should be permitted to reappear in public. On 
the expiration of the term of probation, the fair song- 
stress again presented herself before the footlights, 
and her luckless lover disappeared. 

The director of the Eoyal Opera, Hrankfort-on-the- 
Maiue, having heard Mdlle. Tietjens at Hamb'urg, 
was so delighted with her splendid voice that he made 
her an offer to sing at his theatre ; she accepted his 
proposal, and went to Frankfort early in 18i0. Her 
success in that city was brilliant and decided, and 
her reputation increased so greatly that she received 
offers of engagement jfrom various European capitals. 
The diusiefeor of the Imperial Theatre of Vienna nai®p- 
took » fountey to Frankfort-on-the-Maiae mqmsAf 
to hear the new singer, and, if possifele, to saenre 
the prize; and eBgagmwit wi'Sh the Opera of 
Frankfort being about to expire, Mdlle. Tietjens gladly 
availed herself of the opporturaty of aboging in Vienna, 
where she made her debut at ■the Imperial Theatn 
in 18S6. Her reception by a crowded andien«» ws 
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most enthusiastic. She appeared in the part of Donna 
Anna (in G-erman) ; and at the fall of the curtain 
she was recalled no less than four times. The manager, 
finding that she was a success, at once secured her 
services for three consecutive seasons, and she became 
a great favourite in Vieima. Before the conclusion 
of the second season, Mdlle. Tietjens had appeared 
in a number of leading operas : Norma, Les Eiiguenots, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Le Nozze di Figaro, Fidelio, and II 
Trovatore ; and, on the sudden indisposition of another 
singer, she appeared in a light comic part, when she 
wO'n gdden opinions. 

Mr. Lumley hearing of Mdlle. Tietjens, and the 
sensation she was creating, started without delay for 
Vieima, and made such regal propositions that no one 
could have resisted his overtures. Unfortunatdy the 
youthful cantatrice had signed an agreement with fte 
director of the Vieima theatre for a term estendar^ 
©TOT three years, of which two ©mly had then expired. . 
MdHe. Tietjens was thwefcre unable to accept Mr. 
Lumley’s tempting offer ; birt a negotiation was 
entered into, and an arrangement eventually made 
which permitted her to come to England for ttoe 
anwths, with' the express understandmg &«t 
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ia.kiTig tlie part of Eaoul for the first time. A diffi- 
culty presented itself to Mdlle. Tietjens in studying 
her part, as she did not understand Italian ; but she 
nevertheless learnt her part by rote, and nobody would 
have suspected that she was not perfectly conversant 
with the meaning of every syllable she uttered. It 
was a dangerous experiment, but it proved successful. 
There was a crowded and fashionable audience, and 
the Queen and Prince Consort were present. 

The voice of Mdlle. Tietjens is a pure soprano, 
fresh, penetrating, even, and powerful ; it is unusually 
rich in quality, extensive in compass, and of great 
flexibility ; it has a bell-like resonance, and is capable 
of expressing aU the passionate and tender accents of 
lyric tragedy. Teresa tietjens is, in the truest, fullest 
sense of the word, a lyric artist, and she possesses 
every requisite needed by a cantatrice of the highest 
order — ^personal beauty, physical strength, originality 
of conception, a superb voice, and inexhaustible spirit 
and energy. Like most G-erman singers, Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens regards ornamentation as merely an agreeable 
adjunct in vocalization ; and in the music of Valenriae 
she sang only what the composer had set down: 
neither more nor less — ^but that was accomplished to 
perfection. Her performance of Valentine is irre- 
proachable. 

As an actress, her tall, stately, elegant figure is 
admirably calculated to personate the tragic heroines 
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of Opera. Her face is beautiful, her large eyes 
flash witb intellect, and her classical features are 
radiant -with expression ; her grandeur of conception, 
her tragic dignity, her glowing warmth, and abandon, 
render her worthy of the finest days of lyric tragedy. 
She is thoroughly dramatic; her movements and 
gestures are noble, and entirely free from conven- 
tionality ; her walk is easy, while her attitudes are 
classical without being in the least constrained. 

Her second part was that of Leonora, in H Trova- 
tore, which she has made her own. When she ap- 
peared as .Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, she took the 
house by storm by the magnificence of her singing 
and the intense dramatic force of her acting. The 
music of this opera suited her exactly. 

In June, she appeared as Lucrezia Borgia. The 
(jualities which this part demands are precisely those 
with which MdUe. Tietjens is endowed — tragic power, 
intensity, impulsiveness. Her commanding figure and 
graceful bearing gave weight to her acting, while in 
the more tender scenes she was exquisitely pathetic 
and displayed great depth of feeling. “ Com’ e hello ” 
was rendered with thrilling tenderness, and the allegro 
which followed it created a furore: it was one of- tb®' 


brilliant mrcmux of florid decorativ^i 
ib^iler. years, the upper 0 in the; <44^ 




L ^Second 


lefs agojiDj 
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•wrung from the depths of her soul, and the stern, 
haughty, scornful courage, and vengeful fierceness of 
the Borgia, "were contrasted with consummate genius 
and harro'wing truthfulness. Grisi herself never por- 
trayed this great character "with more power. 

MdUe. Tietjens also appeared as the Countess in 
Le Nozze di Figaro, but with less marked success. 

To the regret of the London public, Mdlle. Tietjens 
was obliged to return to Vienna early in the autumn, 
to complete her engagement there; the manager re- 
fusing to estend her eong6. From Austria she went 
to Italy, ■with the object of acquiring facility in the 
Italian language, and she was there met by Mr. 
E. T. Smith, who instantly engaged her for his Italian 
Opera at Drury Lane Theatre. Mdlle. Tietjens inau- 
gurated her second London season by aj^earing 
May 3, 1859, in the part of Lucrezia Borgia; and 
having acquired a complete command of the Italian 
language, she sang and acted more magnificently than 
ever. 

Mffie. Tieijens then appeared successively in 11 
Tromtore, Dm Qiovami, Le$ Su^jmots, aaS Mmm ; 
which last ^ performed for •&« first time in England, 
achieving a triumph : though her perfozmasaoe was too 
much imbued "with T€ut«®iic etifesss to be unre- 
servedly approved by the lovers of ItaMaa opera. ]%• 
Im: splendid singing, and the sustamed graaderur 
napassioned energy of her acting, she gained, Jbe#- 
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ever, the plaudits of the unprejudiced. July 26th, 
she appeared iu Yerdi’s Siciliennes. In this 

opera she “ sang magnificently, and acted with extra- 
ordinary vigour and passion.” At the close of the 
fourth act, when Helene and Procida are led to the 
scaffold, the conflicting emotions that agitate the 
bosom of the heroine were pictured with wonderful 
truth and intensity by Mdlle. Tietjens. 

On the termination of the season, Mdlle. Tietjens, 
with Signori G-iuglini, Badiali, etc. appeared in Dublin, 
then at Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and other places. Wherever she sang she 
met with the same brilliant success which had attended 
her in London and at the various musical festivals 
in England. Her fame increased every year, with the 
development of her talents and skill. The season of 
1860 at Her Majesty’s Theatre opened, under the 
direcftion of Mr. E. T. Smith, with Elotew’s Martha, 
April loth, when the principal characters were sus- 
tained by Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Lemaire, Giu^ini, 
and Yialetti. This opera was not very successful, and 
it was replaced by 27 Trovatore, in which Mdlle. Tietjens 


msB supported by Madame Borghi Mamo, Gdughni, 
YMetti. April 17th, Mdlle. Tietjens 
-Borgia. Ehe was grander, 

-^liu-#fer in part. 
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The wondroTis German cantatrice had singularly im- 
proved in this character, and her singing of “Casta 
Diva” was surprising. She essayed the part of 
Semiramide for the first time, May 22nd. Although 
her excessive anxiety to acquit herself well in her 
difficult task impeded the full exercise of her powers, 
her performance of the character was splendid. Her 
singing, though at times gorgeous and magnificent, 
was not always perfect; but her acting was grand, 
powerful, and picturesque in the extreme. 

“ In Tietjens’ Semiramide,” says a critic, “ her in- 
tellectuality shines most from its contrasting with the 
part she impersonates : a part which, in itself, nowise 
assists her; but, as in a picture, shadow renders a 
light more striking. In the splendid aria, * Bel raggio,’ 
the solfeggi and fioriture that she lavished on the 
audience were executed with such marvellous tone and 
precision that she electrified the house. The grand 
duet, with Alboni, ‘ Giomo d’orrore,’ was exquisitely 
and nobly impressive, from their dramatic inteiq)retation 
of the scene.” MdUe. Tietjens performed also in Les 
Huguenots and in Oheron. 

It is hardly necessary to advert to the triumphs of 
Mdlle. Tietjens at the Crystal Palace Concerts. In 
1861 Mr. Mapleson took the Lyceum Theatre for a 
short season, commencing, June 8, with II Trovatore. 
Mdlle. Tietjens was the prima donna, Madame Alboni 
the contralto. Signor Giuglini the tenor. “ Tie^ens 
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is the most superb Leonora, without a single exception, 
that the Anglo-Italian stage has witnessed,” observes 
one admiring critic. Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschm was 
produced dime 16, for the first time in this country, 
and was a triumphant success. Mdlle. Tietjens ap- 
peared to the utmost advantage as the energetic 
heroine, Amelia. She sang and acted her part magni- 
ficently, and her singing throughout the entire of the 
third act was pronounced one of her greatest achieve- 
ments. This season was a very arduous one for Mdlle. 
Tietjens, as well as for her comrade. Signor Griuglini ; 
for they had to sing at the Lyceum three, and some- 
times four, times a week, besides singing at the 
Crystal Palace on Fridays, and at various morning and 
evening concerts. The principal operas were II 
Trovatore, Lucrezia Borgia, Martha, Les Huguenots, 
Norma, and Don Giovanni. 

Mdlle. Tietjens was now accepted as the successor of 
Grisi, though no two artists could be more unlike in 
many respects than the Italian and German singers. 

But,” one critic justly remarks, “ in passionate feel- 
ing, energy, power of voice, and grandeur of style, a 
comparison may be established. In certain characters- 
Gtisi has left no one to fill her place. These wffl'ibii 
lwtt«tjK)stly in Bossim’s operas, suoh-aa;^|«^4^ 
itoesdemona, Pamira 

pailli 
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Ms anybody created an impression since sbe sang 
them. They all belong to the repertoire of pure 
Italian song, of which Ginlietta Grrisi was undoubtedly 
the greatest mistress since Pasta. That Mdlle. 
Tietjens could not contend with her on her own 
Ausonian soil no one will deny. Her means, her com- 
pass, her instincts, all forbade. There is, however, 
one exception — ^Norma, in which the German singer 
may challenge comparison with the Italian, and in 
which she occasionally surpasses her. In the French 
and German repertoire the younger artiste has a decided 
advantage over the elder, in possessing a voice of such 
extent as to be enabled to execute the music of the 
composers without alteration of any kind. Everybody 
hnows that Mdlle. Tietjens has not only one of the 
most magnificent and powerful voices ever heard, but 
also one of the most extraordinary in compass. To 
sing the music of Donna .Anna, Fidelio, Valentine, 
etc., without transposition or change, and to ping it 
with power and effect, is granted to few artistes. Mdlle. 
Tieigots is one of these great rarities, and therefore, 
without any great stretch of compliment, we may 
assert tMt, putting aside the Eossioian repertoire, she 
is destined to wear the mantle of Grisi.” 

In no previous season was Mdlle. Tietjens so 
popular, or so much admired, as during the season 
of 1862. Her most remarkable performance was the 
chfi«fcMf of Alice, in Meverbeer’s Mohrt h BmMtL. 
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“Mdlle. Tietjens’ admirable personation of Alice/' 
observes the critic of a leading daily paper, “ must 
raise her to a still higher rank in public estimation 
than that she has hitherto so long sustained. Each 
of the three acts in which the German soprano was 
engaged, won a separate triumph for her. We are 
tired of perpetually expatiating on the splendid bright- 
ness, purity, and clearness of her glorious voice, and 
on the absolute certainty of her iutonation ; but these 
merely physical requisites of a great singer are m 
themselves most uncommon. Irrespectively of the 
lady’s clever vocalization, and of the strong dramatic 
impulse which she evinces, there is an actual sensual 
gratification in hstening to her superb voice singiug 
with immoveable certaiuty in perfect tune. Her 
German education, combined vrith long practice in 
Itahan opera, peculiarly fit MdUe. Tietjens for in- 
terpreting the music of Meyerbeer, who is equally 
a disciple of both schools.” 

All the journals agreed in praising with rapture this 
superb performance. From the delicious romance. 


‘'Ya, dit-elle,” to the final trio, her singing and her 
acting were unrivalled since the days of Jenny Lind. 
Her glorious voice thrilled through the house ia .ia 


fiaci/of rich melody, and never was her, 
more fiiultless. HerSoi^ 
, j The rendedi^l^jljfil 


afiva” 
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she produced a sensation unequalled since the golden 
days of Giulia Grisi. During the present season — 1863 
— ^the popular German prima donna has performed at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

In private life, Mdlle. Tietjens is much beloved and 
esteemed. She is exceedingly kind and generous in 
disposition, and amiable in character. 



GHRONOLOaiOAL LIST OF OPERAS, 

MD TEEIE COMPOSEES. 


LULLI. 

Cadmus. Paris, July, 1673 
Aloeste. January, 1674 
TLesee. February 3, 1675 
Atys. January 10, 1676 
Isis. January 5, 1677 
Bell4rophon. January 29, 1679 
Proserpine. 1680 
Psyche. 1682 
Phaeton. April 17, 1683 
Amadis. January 15, 1684 
Koland. March 8, 1685 
Armide. February 15, 1686 
La Crotte de Versailles. 1701 
Iphig4nie. May 6, 1704 

PURCELL. 

Lido and Eneas. 1677. 
Lh^Xempesfc. 1690. KingArthttr; 
!lie Indi^ Queen; Tyrannic 
Iiove; The Prophetess. 1691. 
Bonduca ; Lon Quixote. 1695. 


SCARUTTL 

i neU* Amora. Kome, 1680 
Haples, 1684 
1698 
UH 

Bm a 1697 

toi* ti. ■ H ! { 




Gh Equivochi nel Sembiante. 1700 
Le Nozze col Nemico 
II Mitridate Eupatore 
Laodicea e Berenice. Naples, 1701 
II Figho delle Selve. 1702 
n Trionfo della Liberta. 1707 
HMedo. 1708 

H Martirio di Santa Cecilia. 1709 
H Teodoro. Naples, 1709 
Ciro Bdconosoiuto. Rome, 1712 
Porsenna. Naples, 1713 
Scipione nelle Spagne. Naples, 1714 
L’Amor Generoso. Naples, 1714 
Arminio. Naples, 1714 
H Tigrane. Naples, 1715 
Carlo, Re d’AIlemagna. 1716 
La Virtd trionfante deU* Odio e dell’ 
Amore. Naples, 1716 
II Trionfo dell’ Onore. Naples, 1718 
II Telemacco. Rome, 1718 
Attilio Begolo. Rome, 1719 
Tito Sempronico Graeco. 1720 
Tumo Aricinio. Rome, 1720 
La Principessa Fedele. Rome, 1721 
Griselda. Rome, 1721 ‘ ^ . 

Lidone Abbandonata. ' ' 
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Agrippina. Venice, 1707 
Pyrrhus. 1708 
Silla. 

Binaldo. London, 1710 
Pastor Pido. 1712 
Teseo. 1713 
Amadigi. 1715 
Eadamisto. 1720 
Muzio ScaeTola. 1721. 

Ploridante. 1721 

Ottone ; Ginlio Oesare. 1723 

Tamerlane. 

Eodelinda. 1725 
Alexander ; Scipio. 1726 
Admetus ,* Eicardo Primo. 1727 
Siroe ; Tolomeo. 1728 
Lothario. 1729 
Parthenope. 1730 
Poro. 1731 

Acis and Oalatea. London, 1781 
iEtins (or Ezio). London, 1732 
Sosarme ; Orlando. 1782 
Arianna, 1784 
Ariodante; Aldna. 1785 
Atalanta. 

Giustino ; Arminio ; Berenice. 1787 
Paramondo; Serse. 1738. 

Jupiter in Argos. 1739 
Lneneo. 1740 
Deidamia. 1741 


VINCI. 

La Silla Drllatore. 1719 
Le Peste Napblitane. 1721 
Semiramide Iticonosciuta, Eomej 
Eosmira Pedele ; Siroe. 1723 
Famace, Venice; Cadutade*Deoem- 
viri Naples, 1724 
Astianatte ; Ifigenia in Tauride. 
Venice, 1725 

Catone in Utica ; Asteria. 1726 
E Sigismondo, E^ di Polonia, 1727 
Alessandro nell’ Indie, Naples; 
DidoneAbhandonata, Borne. 1729 


HASSE. 

Antigone. Brunswick, 1723 
Sesostrate. Naples, 1720 
Attalo, Ee di Bitinia. Naples, 1728 
Dalisa. Venice, 1730 
Artaserse. Venice, 1730 
Arminio. Man, 1731 
Oleofide. Dresden, 1731 
Gajo Fabrizio. Eome, 1731 
Demetrio. Venice, 1732 
Alessandro nell’ Indie. Milan, 1732 
Catone in Utica. Turin, 1732 
Euristeo. Warsaw, 1733 
Asteria. Dresden, 1734 
Senocrita. Dresden, 1736 
Atalanta. Dresden, 1737 
La Clemenza di Tito. Dresden, 1737 
Alfonso. Dresden, 1738 
Irene. Dresden, 1738 
Demetrio. Dresden, 1730 
Artaserse. Dresden, 1740 
Olimpia in Eruda. London, 1740 
Numa Pompilio. Dresden, 1741 
Lucio Papixio. 1742 
Didone Abbandonata. 1742 
L’Asilo d’Amore. 1743 
Antigono. 1744 
Arminio. 1745 

La Spartana; Semiramide. 1747 
Demofoonte. 1748 
n Natale di Giove. 1749 
Attilio Eegolo, 1750 
Ciro Eioonosciuto. 1751 
Ipermestra; Leuoippo, 1751 
Solimanno. 1752 
Adriano in Siria. 1752 
Arminio. 1758 
Artemisia. 1754 
L’Olimpiade. 1756 
Nitetia. 1759 

E Trionfo di delia. Dresden, 1781 
Siroe. Vienna, 1768 
Zenobia. Vienna, 1763 
Eomolo edErsilia, Iim»pnid5:,iXf65 
Partenope. Vienaaa, 1767 
Euggiero, Milan, 1770 
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[GALUPPi; 

Gli Amici Rivali 

La Fede neL’ Iiicostanza 

Dorindo. 1729 

Odio Placate. 1730 

Ai-genside. 1733 

Ambizioae Bepressa. 1735 

Elisa, Regiaa di Tiro, 1736 

La niufa Apollo 

Tamili 

Ergilda 

Avilda. 1737 

Gustavo L Re di Swieza. 1740 
Aronte, Rd de’ Sciti 
Berenice. 1741 
Madame Ciana. 1744 
L’Ambizione Belusa 
La Libertii, Nodva 
Forze d’Amore. 1745 
Scipione neUe Spagne. 1746- 
Arminio, 1747 
Arcadia iu Brento. 1749 
II Page della Cucagna. 1750 
Aroifanfo, Re di Matti 
Alcimena, Prmcipossa dell’ Isole 
Fortunate 

II Hondo della Luna*! 

La Maseberata. 1751 
Ermelinda. 1752 
II Hondo alia Bovesda 
11 Centi Oaramela 
Le Tirtuo^ Ridsoole 
Oalamita de’ Cuori 

I Bagni d’Abeno* 17'53 

II Filosofo di Campagna. 1754 
Antigona 

II Povero Superbo 
Alessandro neU’ Indie. 1755- 
LalMimteaa 
Nowe#B6iidei 1756 

iMmm 


L’Amante di TuttL 1761 
Artaserse 

I tre Amanti Ridicoli 
Ipermestra 
Antigono. 1762 

II Marchese ViHano 
Viriate 

L’Uomo Femmiaa 
II Pimtiglio Amoroso 
n Re alia Caccio 
Cajo Mario. 1764 
La Donna di Govemo. 1764 

PORPORA.* 

Ariana e Tesco. Naples, 1717 
Eumene. Rome, 1722 
Issipele. Rome, 1723 
Germanico. Rome, 1725 
Imeneo in Alene. Venice, 1726 
Siface. Venice, 1726 
Meride e Selimmte. Venice, 1727 
Ezio. Venice, 1728 
Semiramide Hconosciuta; Tamer- 
lano. Dresden, 1730 
Alessandro nelle Indie; Annibale; 

Arbace. Venice, 1732 
Polypheme; Ifigenia in Ai^tde; 

Rosalba. 1737 
Statira. 1742 
Temistocle. 1742 
Le Nozze d’Ercole e d’Ebe. 1744 
n Trionfo di Oamilla. INaples, 1760 

LEONARDO LEO. 

Sofonisba. 1718 
L’Olimpiade. 1736 
La Clcmonza di Tito. 1735 
AcMUe in Sciro. 1740 

(ENomwiMMA 
TlieBeggaor^sl^ll^rft^) ;Lim- 
don^ f ' ^ 
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RAMEAU. 

Hippolyte et Aricie. Paris, 1733 
Castor et PoUiix. 1737 
Dardanus. Paris, November 19, 
1739 

Pygmalion. 1747 

Samson. 1747 

Zorastre. 1749 

Acante et Cephise. 1752 

Les Surprises de TAmour. 1757 


ARNE. 

Eosamond. 1733 
Opera of Operas. 1733 
Zara. 1736 
Coinus. 1738 

The Blind Beggar of Betlmal Groen 
Fall of Phaeton 
King Pepin’s Campaign 
The Temple of Dulness. Januaiy 17, 
1745 

Bon Saverio. 1749 
Britannia 
Elisa. 1750 
Cymon 

Artaxerxes. February 2, 1762 

El&ida 

King Arthur 

The Guardian Outwitted 

L’Olimpiade. April 25, 1765 

The Birth of Hercules. 1706 

Achilles in Petticoats 

Thomas and Sally 

The Ladies” Froliok. 1770 


PERGOLESE. 

11 Maestro di Musica 
II Geloso Schemito 
L’Olimpiade. Eome, 1735 
La Contadina 


La Serva Padrone. Paris, 1753 
Amor fa TUomo Cieco 
Eecimero . 


JOMELLI. 

L’Errore Amoroso. Naples, 1737 

Odoardo. Naples, 1738 

Eicimero. Eome, 1740 

Astiannasse. Eome, 1741 

H FrastuUo 

Sofonisba 

Giro Eiconosciuto 

Achille in Sciro. Vienna, 1745 

Didone. Viemia, 1745 

Eumene. Naples, 1740 

Merope. Venice, 1747 

Ezio. Naples, 1748 

L’Incantato. Eome, 1749 

Ifigenia in Taiuide. Eome, 1751 

Talestri. Eome, 1751 

Attiho Eegolo. Eome, 1752 

Semiramide 

Bajazette 

Demetrio 

Penelope. Stuttgart 
Enea nel Lazio. Stuttgart, 1765 
II Ee Pastore. Stuttgart 
Alessandro nell’ Indie. Stuttgart 
Nitetti. Stuttgart 
La Clemenza ^ Tito. Stuttgart 
Bemofoonte. Stuttgart 
n Fedonte. Stuttgart 
L’Isola Bisabilita. Stuttgart 
Endimione. Stuttgart 
Vologeso. Stuttgart 
L’Olimpiade. Stut%art 
La Schiava liberty. Stuttgart 
L’Asilo d’Amora. Stuttgart 
La Pastorella Blustra. Stuttgart 
H Cacoiator Beluso. Stuttgart 
n Matrimonio per Conoorso, Stutt- 
gart 

Amide. Naples, 1771 
Ifigenia in Aulide. Naples, 1775 , 
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GLUCK. 

Artaxerxes. Milan, 1742 
Demetrio. Venice, 1742 
Fall of the Gialts.’i* London 
L’Arhre Enchante. Paris, 1745 
La Cythere Assiegee. Paris, 1745 
Telemaco. 

Orfeo ed Euridice. Vienna, Oct 5, 
1762 

Iphig4ne en Anlide. Paris, 1774 
Orph^e, Paris, April 19, 1774 
Aloeste. Paris, April 23, 1776 
Annide. Paris, January 17, 1779 
. Jpliigenie euTauride. Paris, May 18 
1779 

Echo et Narcisse. Paris, Sept. 24, 
1779 


SARTI. 

Ponapeo in Arminia. 1752 
H Re Pastore. 1752 
Medonte. Florence 
Eemofoonte 
L^Olunpiade 

Oiro j^conosciuto. Copenhagen, 
1756 

La Figlia Rlcuperata 
La Giardiniera Brillante. 1758 
Mitridate. Parma, 1765 
H Vologeso. 1765 
LaNitetti. 1765 
Ipermestra. Rome, 1766 
I Oontratempi. Venice, 1767 
Didone. 1767 

Samii^amide Riconosciuta. 1768 
1 Belusi. 1768 
B Strasbtirgo. Modena, 


Cleomene. 1770 

La Clemenza di Tito. Paduai 
1771 

La Contadina Fedele. 1771 
I Finti Eredi. 1773 
Le Gelosie ViUane. 1776 
FamaQe. 1776 
L’Avaro. 1777 
Ifigenia in Aulide. 1777 
Epponima. Turin, 1777 
R Militare Bizzarre. 1778 
Gli Amanti Consolati. 1779 
Fra i due litiganti il terzo gode. 
1780 

Scipione. 1780 

AchilLe in Sciro. Florence, 1781 
L’Incognito. Bologna, 1781 
Giulio Sabino. Venice, 1781 
Alessandro e Timoteo. 1782 
Le Nozze di Dorina. 1782 
Siioe. Turin, 1783 
Idalide. Milan, 1783 
I Riyali Delusi. London, Tuesday, 
Jan. 6, 1784 

Armida e Rinaldo. St. Petersburg, 
1785 

La Gloire du Nord* 1794 


MONSIGNY. 

La Servante Maitresse. 1754 
Aveux Indiscrets, Paris, 1759 
Le Maitre en Droit. Paris, 1760 
Le Cadi Dupe. Paris, 1760 
On ne s’avise jamais de tout. Sept, 
17, 1761 

Le Roi et le Fermler. 176^ ’ ' . 

Rose et Colas. 1764 , m ; ^ 

L'He ^ ' 

La Beina de i, 

1779 ■.'U'ln;!';'' 




for^-fiye 
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Le Deserteur. 1779 
La Faucoix. ' 177^ 

La Belle Arsene. 1775 
Le Bendezvous Men Employd. 1776 
Felix ; ou, TEniaait Tvoix^L 1777 


PAISIELLO. 

La Pupilla. Bologna. 1763 
n Hondo alia HoYerscia. Bologna 
La Madama Umorista. Modena 
Lemetrio. Modena 
Artaserse. Modena 
Le Virtuose Eidicole. Parma 
n Negligente. Parma 
I Bagni di Abano. Parma 
n Ciarlone. Venice 
L’Amore in Balk). Venice 
Le Pesoatrici, Venice 
H Marohese Tulipano. Borne 
La V edoTa di Bel N aples 

L’MDroglic delle Bagazze. Naples 
Lldolo Cinese. Naples 
Lueio Papirio. Naples 
H Furbo mal accorto, Naples 
Olimpia. Naples 
L’Innocente Fortunate. Venice 
Sismanno nel Mogola. Milan 
L’Arabo Cortese. Naples 
La Luna AMtata. Naples 
La Oontessa dei Numi Naples 
Semiramide. Ifflan 
H Hontesirma. Milan 
Le Dardane- Naples 
H Lambuxo Noteno 
Andromeda. MBan 
Annibale in Italia. Turin 
I Filosofi. Turin 
H Giocatore. Turin 
La Somiglianza dei Nomi. Naples 
Le Astuzie Amoroso. Naples 
Gli Seberzi d’Amore e di Fortuna. 

Naples 

Bom Ctociotta della Mancia. 

Naples 


La Finta Maga. Naples 
L’Osteria di Mere-Cbiaro. Naples 
Alessandro neH’ Indie. Modena 
H Duello Oomioo. Naples 
Done AncMse Dampanone. Naples 
H Mondo della Luna. Naples 
La Frascatana. Venice 
La Discordia Fortunata. Venice 
H Demofoonte. Venice 

I Socrati Imagiiiaii. Naples 
H Gran Cid. Florence 

H Finto Principe. Florence 
Le Due Contesse. Home, 1777 
La Disfatta di Dario. Romo, 1777 
La Sen^a Padrona. St. rotm*sburg 
n Matrimonio Inaspetlato. St. 
Petersburg 

II Barbierc de Se\dglia. St. Peters- 
bm-g 

I Filosofi Imaginaxi. St. Peters- 
burg 

La Finta Amantc, Poland 
IL Mondo dcHa Luna. Moscow 
La Nitctti. St. Petersburg 
Lucinda ed Artomidoro. St. Peters- 
burg 

Alcide al Birio. St. Petersburg 
Achille in Sciro. St. Petersburg 
H Be Tcodoro. Vienna 
Antigone. Naples 
L’Amore IngoniOBO. Borne, 3785 
La Grotta di Trofonio. Naples 
Le Gare Generoso. Naples 
L’Olimpiade. Naples 

II Pirro. Naples 

Gli Scliiaye per Amore. Lmdcm, 
April 24 1787 
I Zingari in Hera. Ki^s 
La Fodra. Naples 
Le Vane Gelosie. Naples 
Oatone in Utica. Naples 
Nina; o, la Pazza d'Amoin 
Zenobia di Palmira. Nni>It'S 
La Locanda 
La GujSSsara. Naples 
La MoHnara. Naples 
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La Modista Paggiratrice. Naples 
Elfiida. Naples 
Elvira. Naples 
I Visionaii. Naples 
L’lnganno Felice. Naples 
I GiuocM d’Agrigente, Venice 
La Diclone. Naples 
L’Andromacca. Naples 
La Contadina di Spirito. Naples 
Proserpina. Paiis, 1803 
I Pittagorici. Naples 


SACCHfNl. 

Semiramide. Rome 
Enmene. Rome 
Andromaoca. Naples 
Artaserse. Rome, 1762 
Alessandro nells’ Indie. Venice, 
1766 

Scipione in Cartagine. Padua, 1770 

Ezio. Naples 

Nicostrate 

Alessandro Severe 

L‘ Adriano in Siria 

L’Eroe 

Cinese. Munich, 1771 
Oallarhoe. Stuttgart, 1772 
Anaida. Milan, 1772 
XL Gmn Oid. Rome, Januajj, 1778 
L'Amore in Caanpa 
Tamerlane. London, Fetaiaiy, 
1778 

Vologeso. Naples, 1778 
La Oontadina in Corte. Rome 
L’Isola d’Amore 
LOiimpMe. Milan 
Lujdo Vero, Naples, Lecemhor, 
1778 

1774 

177ft 

Lond(m« 1777 
X7|8 


Enea e Lavisnia. 1779 
Renaud, Chimene (adaptations of 
former operas) 

Armide. Paris, March, 1783 
Dardanus. Paris, 1784 
(Edipe a Colonne. Paris, 1785 
Arvire et Eveliua. Paris, 1787 

(English Ballad Obeea.) 
Love in a Village. {Bwherstaff,) 
London, December 3, 1768 


GDSSEC. 

Le Faux Lord. 1764 
Les Pecheurs. 1766 
Toinon et Toinette. 1767 
Le Double Deguisement 
Sabinus. Paris, 17781 
Alexis ct Daphne. 1775 
Pliilemon et Baucis. 1775 
Hylas et Sylvie, ' 1776. 

La Fete du Village. 1778 
Thesee. Paris, March 1, 1782 
La Reprise de Toulon. 1786 


G RETRY. 

Le Vendemiatrice. Rome, 1765 
Les Mariages Sanmites 
Le Huron. Paris, August 20, 1768 
Lucile. Paris, 1769 
Le Tableau Parlant. Paris, 1769 
Isabella et Gertrude. Geneva, 1769 
Zemire et Azor. November, 1771 
CdphaleetProcris, 1775 
Lo Seigneur Bienfesant. Paris, 
1780 

Andromaque: 1780 

La Double ^ 4 
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Pajmrge, Paris, January 33, 1785 
Amphytrion. 1786 
Denis le Tyxan. 1794 
Anacreon. 1797 
Edcliard Cceur de Lion 


ARNOLD. 

The Maid of the Mill. January 31, 
1765 

Eosamond. 1767 
The Castle of Andalusia. 1782 
Peeping Tom. 1784 
Here, There, and Everywhere, 1784 
Two to One. 1785 
Turk and no Turk. 1785 
The Siege of Curzola. 1786 
Inkle and Yarioo. Saturday, Aug. 4, 
1787 

The Enraged Musician. 1788 
Battle of Hexham. 1789 
New Spain. 1790 
The Basket Maker. 1790 
The Surrender of Calais. 1791 
The Children in the Wood. 1793 
Auld Eobin Gray. 1794 
Zorinslri. 1795 
The Mountaineers. 1795 
Who Pays the Eeckoning? 1795 
Bannian Day. 1796 
The Shipwreck. 1796 
The Italian Honk. 1797 
False and True. 1798 
Cambro-Britons. 1798 
The Veteran Tar, 1801 


MOZART. 

Mitridate. 1767 

Lucia Silla. Salzburg, 1773 

Zaide 

La Finta Giardiniera. Munich, 
1775 


Idomeneo, Re di Greta. Munich, 
1780 

Die Entfiihrung. Vienna, 1782 
Le Nozze di Figaro. Vienna, 
^ April 28, 1786 

Don Giovanni. Prague, Nov. 4, 
\ 1787 

^osi fan Tutte. 1790 
Die Zauberflote, 1791 
La Clemenza di Tito. 1791 


ANFOSSI. 

Cajo Mario. Venice, 1769 
La Clemenza di Tito. Rome, 1769 
n Visionari. Rome, 1771 
n Barone di Bocca, Borne, 1772 
L’Incognita per Seguitata, Borne; 
Antigone, Venice ; Demofoonto, 
Rome. 1773 

Lucio Silla, Venice ; La Finta Giar- 
diniera, Borne. 1774 
II Geloso iu Gimento, Borne; La 
Contadina in Corte ; L’Avaro. 
1775 

Isabella e Rodrigo, o la Costanza in 
Amore ; La Pescatrice Fedele ; 
L’Olimpiade, Borne. 1776 
n Curioso Indiscrete; Lo Sposo 
Disperato ; Cleopatra, Milan, 

1778 

H Matrimonio per Inganno. Paris, 

1779 

La Forza della Donna. Milan* 

1780 

I Veochi Burlati. London, 1781 
I Viaggiatori Felici, London; Ar- 
ndda. 1782 

Gli Amanti Oanuti, Dresden ; H 
Trionfo d’Ariana, Prague ; 11 
Cavaliere per Amore, Berlin ; CM 
cerca trova, Florence. 1784 
Didone Abbandonata, Naples 
La Vedova Scaltra. - 1785 
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La Fiera dell’ Ascensione; L’lm- 
broglio deUe tre Spose, Padua. 
1780 

La Pazzia de’ Gelosi ; Oreso, Eome ; 
La ViHanella di Spidto, Borne. 
1787 

Artaserse, Eome ; L’OrfaneUa Ame- 
ricana, Venice; La maga Circe, 
E<ome ; Le Gelosie Fortnmate. 1788 
La Gazetta ossia il Baggiano deluso. 
Eome, 1789 

Zenobia in Palmira. Florence, 1790 
Issifile. 1791 

H Zottico inciTilito. Dresden, 1792. 
L’ Americana in Olanda; La Matilda 
ritrovata; GliArtigiani 


SALIERI. 

Le Donne Letterate. 1770 
L’Amore Innocente. 1770 
Armida. 1771 
H Don Cliisciotte. 1771 
II Barone di Eocca Antioa. 1772 
La Fiera di Venezia. 1772 
La Secobia Eapita, 1772 
La Locandiera. 1773 
La Calamita de’ Dori. 1774 
La Flnta Scema. 1775 
Delmita e Daliso. 1776 
Enropa Biconoscinta. 1776 
La Scuola de’ Gelosi. 1779 
H Talismanno. 1779 
La Partenza Inaspettata. 1779 
La Dama PastoreUa. 1780 
Der Bauchfangkebrer. 1781 
Les X>anaides. 1784 . 
StEdiramide. 1784 
D Mm d’ttti Giomo. 1784 
1785 
1785 

Axiir, E4 1 H ! I H ' 


Cnblai, Gran Can de’ Tartan. 

1788 

II Pastor Fido. 1789 
La Princesse de Babylone. Paris, 

1789 

La Cifra. 1789 

Sapbo. Paris, 1790 

Catalina. 1792 

n Mondo alia Rovescia. 1794 

Palmira. 1795 

II Moro. 1796 

Falstaff. 1798 

Danaus. 1800 

Cesare in Pannacusa. 1800 

Angiobna. 1800 

Annibale in Capua. 1801 

La Bella Selvaggia. 1802 

Die Neger. 1804 


HAYDN. 

Le Diable Boiteux. Vienna 
La Cantarina. 1769 
Pliilemon et Baucis. 1773 
Genevieye de Brabant. 1777 
Didon. 1778 

Le Voleur des Pommes. 1779 
Le Conseil des Dieux, 1780 
L’Incendie 
Der Zerstreute. 

Goetz de Berlicbingen 
L’Incontro Improviso 
Lo Speziale 
La Pescatrice. 1780 
II Mondo della Inna 
L’Isola Disabitata 
Armida. 1782 
L’lnfedelt^i Fedele 
La Fedelt^ Premiata ! . < f ' 

La Vera Cafffe3i^2^l ^ ^ 
Acide e Gatel«#f ^ 

London 
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JOHN CHRISTIAN BACH- 

Catone. Milan, 1758 
Orione. London, 1753 
Zanaide. London, 1763 
Berenice. London, 1704 
Adriano in Siria. London, Jan. 26, 
1765 

Ezdo. London, 1765 
Carattaco. 1767 
L’Olimpiade. 1760 
Orfeo. 1770 
Temistocle 
Siface 
Lucio gilla 

La Clemenza di Scipione 
Amadis de Gaule. Paris, Bee. 14, 
1779 


MARTINI. 

L’Amonrenxde QniMe Ans. 1771 
Le Femder Cm Senrd. '1772 
Le Eendez-vons Nocturne. 1773 
Henri IV. ; ou, la BataiRe dT^iy. 
1774 

Le Droit du Seigneur. 1783 
L’Amant Sylphe ; Sapho. 1794 
Annette et Lubin. 1800 


NAUMANN. 

Acbille in Soiro. Palermo, 1767 
Alessandro nell’ In^e. ¥emce, 1768 
La Clemenza di Tito- Bresd^ 
1769 

Le Nozze disturbato, Tienw ; 
manno. 1772 

L’Isola disabitata ; Annida, Padua; 
Ipermestra, Venice; H Villano 
Geloso, Dresden ; L’l^ocon- 
ddaco, Dresden ; Elisa, Dresden ; 
Osiride; Tutto per Amore, Dres- 
den ; AmpMon, Stockholm ; Cora 


Gnstavus Vasa, Stockholm. 1780 
La Reggia d’lmeneo, Dresden ; 
Orphee et Exirydice, Copenhagen. 
1785 

La Dama Soldato. Dresden, 1791 
Amor Giustificato. Dresden, 1791 
ProtesHao. Berlin, 1793 
Andromeda ; Acis e Galatea, Dres- 
den, 1801. 


REICHARDT. 

Hanschen und Gretchen ; La Lan- 
teme Magiq[ue de TAmour 
Le Bneheron, 1775 
Le Sesse Galanti, Potsdam 
La Gioia dope il duolo. Berlin, 177 6 
Ariencisia ; Andromeda ; Protesilao. 

Berlin, 1778 
Ino. 1779 

Procris et Cophale. 1780 
L’Amom* seal rend lienrenx. 1781 
Panthee. 1786 
Brenno. Berhn, 1787 
Claudinede Villa Bdla. 1788 
Lilia; LOKmpiade; Ervin et El- 
mire. 1790 

Tamerlan, Berlin; L’lle Sonnante, 
on des Esprits. 1799 
Rosamnnda, Berlin; Amour et Fi- 
delite, Berlin; Jeiy et Bately; 
L’Art et rAmotir, IBOl 
Le Chateau Enchante. 1802 
L’Heuroux Naufn^o, Cassel ; IBrada- 
mante, Vienna. 1808 


OIMAR0SA. 

BPittorPaarigiiao. B«e,177^ 
I Due Baaroni Eome, 177# 

I Pint! Nobili. Kaplea, 1777. 

L’ Annida Immaginaaaa. 

1777 
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Gr Amaiiti Oomici. Naples, 1777 
n Eitorno di Don Calaiidnno. 

1779 

Cajo Mario. Eomo, 1770 
n Mercato de’ MaJmaiitile. 1779 
L’Assalonte. 1770 
La Ginditta. Elorence, 1779 
Llnfedelta Fedele. 1780 
II Falegname. 1780 
L’Amanto combattnto dalle Donno 
DLspunto. Najdes, 1780 
Alessandro nell’ Indie. Eoxne, 17B1 
Artaserse. Turin, 1781 
II Oonovito di Hefcra. Venice, 
1782 

La Ballerina Amante. 1783 
Nina e Martuffo. 1783 
La Villana Eiconosciuta. 1783 
Orestc. 1783 

L‘Erre Oinese. Naples, 1783 
Olimpiade. Vicenza, 1784 

I Due Supposti Conti. 1784 
Giannina e Bemadino. Naples, 

1785 

XL Marito Disperato, 1785 

II Oredulo. 1785 

La Donna al peggior si appigli. 

1780 

Le Tranae Deluse. 1780 
L’lmpresario in Augustio. 1780 
H Fanatico Burlato. 1780. 

H Bacrldzio d'Ataieiao. Naples, 
1780 

H Valdomiro. Turin, 1787 
La Vergino del Sole, Milan, 1787 
La Felicitii. Inaspettata 
La Locandiera. London, Ian. 15, 
1788 

Atena EdiScata. 

NInalta* London, January 16, 1790 
H Segreto. Vienna, 

1793 

' Vteim, 17i^ 
Astoria ^ M I ^ ' ! 


Penelope. Naples, 1793 
LTmpegno Superato. Naples. 

II Oapricio Dramatico. London, 
Maroli 1, 1794 

I Neroici Generosi. Eome, 1706 
Gr Orazi ed i Curiazi. Veniee, 1797 
AcMUe aU’ Assedio di Troia, 1798 
L’Apprensivo Eaggirato. Na]?les, 
1798 


SHIELD. 


The FHtcli of Bacon. 1778 
Eosina. January 1, 1783 
The Poor Soldier. 1783 
Eobin Hood ; or, Sherwood Forest. 
April, 1784 

The Noble Peasant. August 4, 
1784 

Fontainebleau; or, Our "Way in 
France. Nov. 16, 1784 
The Nrmnery 

Love in a Camp; or, Patrick in 
Prussia. February 22, 1786 
Marian. Thursday, May 22, 1788 
The Fararer. January, 1788 
The Prophet. December 18, 1788 
The Crusade. 1790 
The Woodman. 1791. 

Hartford Bridge. 1792 
Midnight Wanderers. 1703. 
Travellers in Switzerland. 1794 
Mysteries of the Castle. 1795 
Arrived at Portsmouth. January 13, 
1790, 

Lock and Key. Tuesday, Fak % 
1790, 

The Lad of the HlBsj 


WicMow GWdi j 
1796 , 

Abroad 
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LIST OF OPEBAS. 


PICCINI* 

Le Bonne Bispetose. Florence 
Le Gelosie. Florence 
II Cnrioso del Proprio Danno. Flo- 
rence 

Zenobia. Florence, 1756 
Alessandro nell’ Indie. Rome, 1758 
Ceccbina. Rome 
L’Olimpiade 

Roland. Paris, Tuesday, Jan. 27, 
1778 

La Sposa CoBerica. Paris, Oct. 20, 
1778 

Le Fat Meprise. 1779 
Lucette 

Atys. Paris, Tuesday, February 22, 
1780 

Bidon. 1783 

Le Bormeur Eveillee. 1783 
Le Faux Lord. 1783 
Biane et Endymion. 1784 
P6nelope. 1785 
Le Mensonge Offioienx. 1787 


CHERUBINI. 

Quinto Fabio. 1780 
Annida. Florence, 1782 
Messenzio. Florence, 1782 
Adriano in Siria. Legbom, 1782 
liO Sposo di tre Femine. Rome, 

1783 

L’Idatide. Florence, 1784 
Alessandro nell’ Indie, Mantua, 

1784 

La Finta Principessa, London, 
May 2, 1785 

Giulio Sabino. London, Marcb. 30, 
1786 

Ifigenia in Aulide. Turin, 1788 
Bemopboon. Paris, 1788 


Lodoiska. Paris, 1791 
Elisa. Paris, 1794 
Medee. Paris, 1797 
L’HoteHeriePortugaise. Paris, 1798 
La Punition. Paris, 1799 
La Prisonniere. Paris, 1799 
Les Beux Joumees. Paris, 1800 
Anacreon. 1803 
Acliille a Syros. Vienna, 1806 
Pinimalione. Paris, 1800 
La Crescendo. 1810 
Les Courses de Newmarket. 1810 
Les Abencerrages. Paris, 1813 
Bayard a Mezieres. 1814 
Blancbe de Provence. 1821 
Ali Baba. Paris, July, 1833 


VOQLER. 

Ber Kaufinann von Smima ; Albert 
der Britte von Bayerk. Munich, 
1781 

Egle. Stockholm, 1787 
La Karmesse. Paris, 1783 
Castor et Pollux, Mannheim ; Gus- 
tave Adolphe, Stockholm. 1791 
Samori. Vienna, 1804 


2INQARELU. 

Montezuma. Naples, 1781 
L’Alsinda. Milan, 1785 
II Telemacco. Milan, 1785 
Recimero. Venice, 1785 
Armida. Rome, 1786 
Ifigenia in Aulide. Milan, 1787 
Annibale. Turin, 1787 
Antigone. Paris, 1789 
La Morte de Oesare. Milan, 1791 
L’Oracolo Sannito. Turin, 1792 


♦ Before bis arrival in Paris (1776) Piocini bad already compoeed <m hundred 
and thirty-tbree operas. 
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Pirro. Tmin, 1792 

II Mercato di Monfregoso. Turin, 

1793 

La SeccMa Eapita. Turin, 1793 
Ajtaserse. Milan [La Soala), 1794 
or Orazi eel i Curiazi. Turin, 1794 
Apelle e Cainpaspe. Venice, 1794 
II Conte cti Saldagna. Venice, 1795 
Romeo e Giuletta. Milan, 179 G 
Mitridate. Venice, 1797 
Meleagro. Milan, 1798 
Carolina e Menzicoff. Venice, 1798 
Edipo a Colona. Venice, 1799 
II Ritratto. Milan, 1799 
H Ratto deUe Sabine. Venice, 1800 
Clitemnestra. Milan, 1801 
H Bevitore Fortunato. Milan, 1803 
Ines de Castro. Milan, 1803 
Tancredi al Sepolcro di Clorinda. 

Naples, 1805 
Baldovino. Rome, 1810 
Berenice. Rome [Th, ValU), 1811 


PERSUIS. 

Estelle. 1783 
La Nuit Espagnole. 1791 
Phanor et Angola. 1798 
Fanny Moma, 1799 
Le Fruit B^fendu. 1800 
Marcel. 1801 
Ldonidas. 1799 
Le Triompbe do Trajan. 1807 
Jerusalem delivrde. 1812 
L’Heureux Rdtour. 1815 
Les Bieux Rivaux. 


Azemia; Renaudd’Ast. 1787 
Sargines. 1788 

Raoul de Crequi ; Les Beux Petits 
Savoyards ; Fancbette. 1789 
La Soiree Orageuse; Vert -Vert. 

1790 

Philippe et Georgette; Camille on 
le Souterrain; Agnes et Oliver. 

1791 

Elise Hortense ; L’Actrice chez eHe. 

1792 

Ambroise, on Voila ma Joumee; 
Romeo et Juliette; Urgande et 
Merlin; La Prise de Toulon. 

1793 

Adele et Borsan. 1794 
Amill ; Marianne ; La Pauvre 
Femme. 1795 

La Famille Am6ricane. 1796 
Gulnare ; La Maison isolee. 1797 
Primerose ; Alexis, ou 1* Erreur 
d’un bon Pere ; Le Chdteau de 
Mont^nero ; Les Beux Mots. 
1798 

Adolphe et Clara; Laure; Le Le^on, 
ou la Tasse de Glace. 1799 
Oatinat; Le Rocher de Leucade; 

Maison a Vendre. 1800 
La Boucle de Cheveux; La Tour de 
Neustadt. 1801 
Picaros et Biego. 1803 
XJne Henre de Manage ; Le Pavilion 
du Oalife ; La Jeune Prude. 1804 
GuHstan. 1805. 

Lina, ou le Mystere. 1807 
Koulouf; ou, les Clnnois. 1808 
Le Poete et le Musicien. 1811 


^ DAIAYRAO. 

1782 

Kin*. 'MtlirLSjiil- 


Telemaque, , 

La OaYp|aiie 4 1 1798. 

1Y98. 

ID, 1804 
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LIST OF OPERAS. 


STORAGE. 

L’EqtdvocL Vienna, 1780 
La Cameriera Astuia. London, 
Marcli 4, 1788 

No Song no Supper. London, May 3, 

1790 

The Siege of Belgrade. January 1, 

1791 

Lido, Queen of Carthage. May ^3, 
1791 

The Pirates. 179-2 
The Prize. 1793 

The Haunted Tower. January 3, 
1794 

The First of June. 1794 
Cherokee. 1794 
Lodoiska. 1794 
My Orandmother. 1795^ 

The Iron Chest 1790 
Mahmoud ; or, the Prince of Persia. 

, April 30, 1790 


PAER.. 

La Locanda de- Vagahondx. Parma, 

1789 

I Pretendenti Burlati. Parma, 

1790 

Circe. Venice, 1791 
Said ossia il Seraglio. Venice, 
1792 

L’Oro f^t Tutto. MLani 179^ 

I Molinari.. Vealeei 1798 
Laodicea. Padnso, 1798 

II Tempo fa Giustizia a Tutti. 
Pavia, 1794 

Idonieneo. Florence, 1794 
Una in Bene ed Una in Male. 
Rome, 1794 

II Matrimonio Improviso. 1794 
L’Amante Servitore, Venice, 
1796 

La Rossana. Milan, 1796 


L’Orfana Riconosciuta. Florence, 
1795 

Ero e Leandro. Naples, 1795 
Tamerlano. Milan, 1796 

I Due Sordi. Venice, 1796 
Sofoniaba. Bologna, 1790 
Griselda. Parma, 1790 
L’lntrigo Amoroso. Venice, 1790 
La Testa Riscaldata. Venice, 1796 
Chma. Padua, 1797 

II Principe di Taranto. Parma, 

1797 

n Nuovo Figaro. Parma, 1797 
La Sonnamhula. Venice, 1797 
IL Fanatico in Berlma. Vienna, 

1798 

n Morto Vivo. Vienna, 1799 
La Donna CaniMata. Vienna, 1809 
I Fuorusciti di Firenze. Vienna, 
1800 

Camilla. Vienna, IBOl 
Ginevra degli Almeri. Dresden, 
1802 

H Sargino. Dresden, 1803 
Tutto il male vien dal Buco. Venice, 
1804 

L’Astuzie Amorosa. Parma, 1804 
n Maniscalco. Pacta, 1804 
Leonora ossia I’Amoro conjugale, 
Dresden, 1805 
Achille. Dresden, 1800 
Nmna Pompilio. Paris, 1808 
Cleopatra. Paris, IBIO 
Didone. Paris, IBIO 
I Baccanti Paris, IBII 
L‘Agneae. Parma, 2811 
L’Eroismo in Amoare. WSm, 1816 
Le Maatre da Chapalla. Paris, 1824 
Un Caprice da Femme. Paris, 1834 
Olinde at Soplncnnie. Paris, 1834 

The Magician no Conjur(3sr, {€quM 
Mazmghl) 1790 
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DIBDIN. 

Damon and Phillida. 1768. 

The Padlock, 1768 

Lionel and Clarissa; The JuMee; 

The Blackamoor, 1770 
The Wedding Ring. 1773 
The Waterman ; The Christmas 
Tale. 1774 
The Seraglio, 1776 
The Quaker. 1777 
Poor Vulcan. 1778 
Liberty Hall, 1786 
Harvest Home. 1787 
The Cobbler; Rose and Colin; 
Annette and Lubin ; The Wives’ 
Revenge; The Graces; The Sa- 
loon; The Shepherdess of the 
Alps; The Barrier of Parnassus ; 
The Milkmaid; The Land of 
Simplicity; The Passions; The 
Statue; Clump and Cudden; The 
Benevolent Tar; The Region of 
Accomplishments ; The Lanca- 
shire Witches ; The Cestus ; 
Pandora ; Long Odds ; Tom 
Thumb ; The Deserter. 


MEHUL. 


Hypsipilie. 1787 
Alotueo et Cora 

Euphrosine et Cbrradio. 1700 
Stratonio© 

Horatius Oool^ 


L© Jeune Sage et le Vieux Pou 
Doria 

Phroeine et M^dor 
Oaveme. 1795 

JetmHffiUi. 1.797 


T lip ff ^ 

^mm .1,1" 


LTj»to. UilliilJi 


Une FoHe. 

Uthal. 

Gabrielle d’Estrees 
Le Prince Troubadour 
Valentine de Milan 
La Joumee aux Aventures 
Arminio. 1794 
Seipion. 1790 
Tancrdde et Clorinde. 1796 
S6sostris 

Agar dans le D6sert 
Les Amazones. 1813 

KREUTZER. 

Jeanne d’Arc a Orleans. 1790 
Paul et Virginie ; Lodoiska. 1791 
Charlotte et Werther; Le Franc 
Breton. 1793 

Le Deserteur de la Montaigne de 
Hamon; Le Congres des Rois; 
Le Siege de Lille; La Joumee 
de Marathon. 1793 
Astianax. 1801 

Aristippe ; Le Petit Page; Fran 9 ois 
Premier ; Jadis -et Aigourd’W. 
1808 

Antoine et C15opatre. 1809 
La Mort d’Abel. 1810 
Le Triomphe du Mois de Mars. 
1811 

L’Homme sans Fa 9 on. 1813 
Le Camp de SobiesM; Constance 
et Theodore. 1813 
Les B^amais ; L’Oriflamme. 1814 
La Princess© de Babylone. 1815 
Les Deux Rivaux ; La Perruq^ue ^t 


la Redingote; L© Maitre et Je 
Valet. 1816 
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Hemiaeligliedeii. Copenliagen, 1796 
Dragediclikeii ; Jokeyn. Copen- 
hagen, 1797 
Eric Ejegod. 1798 
Natoen Roest; La Harpe d’Ossian. 
1799 

Le Eetonr dans les Foyers. Copen- 
hagen, 1803 


NICOLO ISOUARD. 

Awiso ai Maritati. Florence, 1794 
Artaserse. Liyoma, 1796 
H Tonnehere; Rinaldo d’Asti; H 
Barbiere di Seviglia; L’Improv- 
visata in Campagna; H Barone 
d’Alba CMara, Malta 
La Statue; on, la Femme Avare. 
Paris, 1800 

Le Petit Page ; on, la Prison d’Etat* 
1800 

Flaminius a Oorinthe. 1801 
L’Lnprompta de Campagna ; Michel 
Ange ; Le Baiser et la Quittance. 
1802 

Les Confidences; Le MedecinTurc, 
1803 

Leonce, on le Fils adoptif ; La Ruse 
inutile ; L’Intrigue aux Fenetres. 
1805 

Idala; La Prise de Passau; Le 
D6jefiner de Gar 9 ons. 1806 
Les Creanciers, on Remede a la 
Goutte; Les Rendez-vons Bur- 
geois. 1807 

Un Jour h Paris ; Cimarosa. 1808 
L’lntrigue an Serail. 1809 
CendriHon. 1810 

Le Magicien sans Magie ; La Vic- 
time des Arts ; Le Billet de 
Loterie; Le F§te an Village, 
1811 

LnUi et Quinault. 1812 
Le Prince de Oatane ; Le Francois 
k Venise, 1813 


Joconde ; Jeannot et Oohn; Le Siege 
de Mezieres, 1814 
Les Deux Maris ; L’Une pour T Autro . 
1816 


NASOLINI. 

Nitteti, Trieste; L’Isola incantata, 
Paima. 1789 

Adriano in Siria, Milan ; Andro- 
macca, London; Tosco, Vienna. 
1790 

La Morte di Cleopatra. 1791 
Semiramide. Rome, 1792 
Ercole al Termodonto, Trieste ; 
Eugenia ; II Trionfo di Olelia ; 
L’Lxcantesimo senza Magia ; La 
Merope; Gli Opposti Caratteri; 
Gli Sposi Infatuati ; La Morto di 
Mitiidate; La Festa d'Iside; I 
due Fratelli Rivali; Gli Auna- 
morati; L’Adimira; Meropo ; li 
Torto Lnmaginario 
Ferdinande in Mexico. 


PORTOQALLO. 

L’Eroe Cinose, Turin; La Bachoiia 
Portentosa. 1788 
L’Astutto. Florence, 1789 
n Molinaro. Venice, 1790 
La Donna di Genio volubile. Parma* 
1791 

La Vedova raggirakrioe, Rome; H 
Principe di Spazzacaaocdno, Venice ; 
n Filosofo sedioente; Aleeste; 
Oro non oompra Amore 
Demofoonte. Milan, 1794 
I Due Gobbi ossia le Coafuaioni mate 
daRa Somigiianza. Venice, 1796 
n Eitomo di Sem, Bologna; H 
Diayolo a <inattro* ossia le Donne 
Cambiate 
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Fernando in Messico. Rome, 1797 
La Maschera fortunata 
Non irritar lo Donne, 1799 
Idonte. Milan, 1800 
II Muto per astuzzia ; Omar, Re di 
Temagone ; Argenide 
Semiramide. Lisbon, 180^ 

II Oia bottino ; Znlema e Selimo 
Adriano in Siria. Milan, 1815 
La Morte di Mitridate. 


TRAETTA. 

Famaco. Naples, 1750 

I Pastori PeRoi. 1753 
Ezio. Rome, 1764 

II Buova d’Antona. Florence, 1766 
Ippolito ed Aricia. Parma, 1759 
Ifigenia in Atilide. Vienna, 1769 
Stordilano, Principe di G-ranata, 

Parma ; Armida, Vienna. 1760 
Sofonisba. Parma, 1761 
La Francese a MalagRera. 176^ 
Didono Abbandonata. 1764 
Semiramide Biconosointa. 1765 
La Sorva Rivale. Venice, 1767 
Amore in Trappola* 1768 
Llsola Disabitata. St. Petersburg, 
1769 

LOHmpiaae. 1770 
Antigone. lT7a 
Gemondo. London, 1776 
B Cavelier Errante. Naples, 1777 
La Dis&tta di Dario; Artenxoe. 
Venice, 1778 

Apele 6 Oampaspe. Milan, 1796. 


La Donna Innamorata.- Alzira, 1797 
La Clemenza diTito. Livoma, 1797 
I Due FrateUi ridicoli, Rome; H 
Bruto; Gli Scitti, Milan, 1798 
H Trionfo del bel sesso. Indativo, 
1800 

I Baccanali di Roma. MQlan, 1801 

I ManH. Milan, 1802 

La Selvaggia. Rome, 1803 
Fedra ossia il Ritomo di Tesco. 
Rome, 1804 

II Geloso sincerato. Naples, 1805 
Geribea e Falamone. Naples, 1805 
Gli Inconstanti Nemici deUe Donne. 

1806 

Abenhamet e Zoraide. ‘Milan, 1806 
Trajano in Dacia. Rome, 1807 
Le Due Gemelle. Rome, 1808 
Coriolano. Milan, 1810 
Dario Istaspe. Turin, 1811 
Angelica e Medoro. Turin, 1811 
Abradate o Dircea, Milan; Quinto 
Fabio, Vienna ; Le Nozze dei 
Morlaccbd; La Feudataria. 1812 
La Casa del Astrologo; Mitridate; 
L’ira d’Achille, Milan ; Balduino, 
Venice; Carlo Magno; R Conte 
de Lennose, Parma; Annibale in 
Bitinia ; Cesare nelle Gallia ; 
Adolphe; La Presa di Granata; 
L’Ero di Lancastro; Aspasia ed 
Agide ; H Teuzzone ; Ilda d’Avenel ; 
La Conquista di Malacca ; Witti- 
kind ; H Trionfo di Cesare. 


SPONTINI. 


NIOOOUNI. 

I<a StxaTagamte. Borne, 

3-’*® fiu ■ 

B amgaaosmiiio: 1 Mdi- 


m&. 

Kozzs 'OBililW, 

W3U n. ■ '' 'jiri:; 


I Puntigli deEe Donne. , 1795; i ( 
Gr Aoaantl in I 

1796 . r n I % 

LAtnor Secreto. , If W6 
1,'Isola 11^1^^*1797 

>< , Niq^es,l797' 
Blorenee; 
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La Fmta Filosofa. Naples, 1799 
La Fuga in Maschera. 1800 
I Quadri Parlanti. Paxma, 1800 
n Finto Pittore. Parma, 1800 
or ElisiDelnsi. Parma, 1801 
n Gelosa e I’Andace. Rome 
Le Metamorfosi di Pas( 3 Liiale. Ve- 
nice, 1802 

OH piu guarda meno vede. Venice, 
1802 

La Principessa d’ Amalfi. Venice, 
1802 

Le P6t de Fleurs. Paris, 1803 
La Petite Maison. Paris, 1804 
Milton. Paris, December, 1804 
L’Eccelsa Gara. 1806 
La Vestale. December 15, 1807 
Fernand Cortez. 1809 
Pelage; on, le Roi et la Pak. 
1814 

La Colere d’AcHJle. 1816 
Les Dieux Riyaux. 1816 
Berenice. 

Les Danaides. 

Louis IX. en Egypte. 1817 
Artaxerxes. 1819 
Olympie. 1819 
Les Atbeniennes. 1822 
AJcidor. 1823 
Nourmalial 

Agnes de Hobenstaufen. Berlin, 
1827. 


boTeldieu. 

La Dot de Suzette. 1795 
La Famille Euisse. 1796 
Mombreuil et Merville. 1797 
L’Heureuse Nouvelle. 1797 
Zoraime et Zulnare. 1798 
Beniowskjr. 1800 
CaJife de Bagdad, 1800 
Ma Xante Aurore 
La Prisonniere 
Amottr et Mystere 


Calypso 

Abderban 

Aline, Reine de Golcondo 
Joconde 

Jeannot et Colin 
Jean de Paris. Paris, 1812 
Le Nouveau Seigneur do Village. 
1813 

Les Beamais 

Angela ; ou, TAteHer de Jean Cousin. 
1815 

La Fete du Village voisiu 
Charles de Franco 

Blanche de Provence; ou, k Cour 
des Fees. 1B21 

La Dame Blanche, Paris, Decem- 
ber, 1825. 


MAYER. 

Lodoisha, Venice, 1796 
Telemacco. Venice, 1797 
Lauso e Lidia. Venice, 1798 
Adriano in Siria. Naples, 179B 
L’Equivoco. Milan, 1800 
Ginevra di Scozia, Trieste, 1801 
II Nuovo Fanatico per la Musica 
Le Due Giomate. Milan, 1801 
Argene. Venice, 1801 
XL Raoul di Crdqui. Milan, 1801 
Amore non soffiro Opposiziono. Ve- 
nice, 1801 

I Mistori Eleusini. MOan, 1802 . 

Ercole in Lidia. Vienna, 180S ^ 

Le Finti Rivali. Milan, 1808 , 

Alfonso e Cora, Milan, 1808 
Amor non ha ritegno, Milan, 180i , 
Elisa. Venice, 1804 
Emaldo ed Exmna. Milan, 1805 ? 

liAum Conjngale. Padua, 1805 
La Boeia di Fahenatein. Venice, 
1805 

GrAmericanl Venice, 1606 
IfigeniainAttlide. Bern 1666 
Adalasm ed Alaramo. llta»|807 
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Ne Tun no Taltro. Man, 1807 
Belle Ciarlo e tristi Fatti. Venice, 
1807 

lOhcrasci. Rome, 1808 
II Vero Onpnalo, Romo, 1808 
II Ritorno d'Ulisae. Venice, 1809 
II i^eBortore ossia Amoro Filiale. 
Venice, 1811 

Medea in Corinto. Venice, 1812 
Tamerlane. Milan, 1812 
Lo Due Duclxesse, Man, 1814 
La Rosa Bianca ed la Rosa rossa. 

Rome, 1814 
Atar. Man, 1816 
Elena e Constantino. Milan, 1816. 


CATEL. 

Semiramis. 1802 
L’Auberge de Bagneres. 1807 
Les Artistes par Occasion. 1807 
Las Bayaderes. 1808 
Lob Anbergistes de Quality. 1810 
Le Siege de Mezioros. 1814 
Wallace, ou le Minstrel Ecossais; 

ZirpMle et Fleur de Myrte. 1818 
L’Oader EnlevA 1819. 


OENERAU. 

OHAmantiRldicoK. Borne, 1800 
I Bttoa Nottolone* Rome, 1801 
ramola nubile, Venice, 1802 
iia Oalssolaja 
VUeHm 

e Fenilmento, Venice ; 
<31 MW della BomSglianza, Ve- 
1806 

Ongqpj li IFmatoione, Venice; 

1807 

Lq Boiimse, 

31807 ^ ' 

U l^gxiine 

X808 ' ' ■*' 1 1 1 ' ! i ! j I 


n Ritratto del Duca. Venice, 1808 
Lo Sposo in Contrasto. Vienna, ' 
1808 

La Moglie Oiudice dello Sposo. 
Venice, 1809 

Amore vince lo Sdegno. Rome, 1809 
CM non risica non rosica, Milan; 
La Vedova delirante, Rome ; La 
Sciocca per gli altri e TAstuta per 
se, Venice. 1811 
Oaulo ed Ojitono. Naples, 1812 
La Vedova stravagante, Man ; 

L’Ordo cbe ci vede, Bologna 
Eginaxdo e Lisbetta. Naples, 1813 
Bajazette; La Contessa di OoUe 
Erboso; R Servo Padrone, Timn. 
1814 

L’Lnpostore ossia il Marcotondo. 
Milan, 1815 

I BaccanaJi di Romo. Venice, 1816 
La Vestale. Trieste, 1816 
31 Trionfo d’ Alessandro. Bologna, 
1816 

Elato. Bologna, 1817 
Rodrigo di Valenza. 1817 
IL Gabba Hondo; Elena ed Alfredo; 
Adelaide di Borgogna; Obiara di 
Eosemberg; La Testa maravi< 
gliosa ; Il Divorzio Persiano o il 
gran Bazzaro di Bassora 
Francesca di Rimini. Milan, 1829. 


HUMMEL. 

Le Vioende d’Amore 
MatMLde de Guise 
Dae Haus ist zu Verkaufen 
Die RuoHabxt des 


Leonerdo 


62—2 
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LIST OF OPERAS. 


Bellerophon. 178^ 

Circe. Mimicli, 1788 
Catone in Utioa ; Antigone. 1791 
H Sacrifizio di Greta, Venice; I 
FrateUi EivaJi. Venice, 1792 
Psyche, Miidcli ; Der Sturm. 1793 
Le Labyrinthe 

DasUnterhrocheneOpferfest; Ogus, 
ou le Triomphe du beau Sexe, 
Prague; Die Thomasnacht. 1796 

I Due Vedove. Vienna, 1796 
Aiiana; Elisa. 1797 

Marie de Montalban. MimicIi, 
1798 

Tamerlan. Paris, 1803 
Castor et Pollux. London, 1803 
H Ratio di Proserpine. Loudon, 
1804 

Zaira, London; Calypso; L’Amore 
Fratemo, London ; Fraenbund, 
Munich, 1805 
Colman. Munich, 1809 
Die Bliaden. Munich, 1810 

II Maometto, Milan; I Due Valdo- 
miri. Milan, 1817 

Etelinda, 1818 

La Bouffe et le Tailleur. 1819. 


BEETHOVEN. 

Fidelio. Vienna, November, 1805. 


BISHOP. 

The Circassian Bride; The Vin- 
tagers. 1809 
The Maniac. 1810 
The Virgin of the Sun ; The .2Ethiop ; 

The Renegade. 1813 
Haroun al Raschid; The Brazen 
Bust; Harry le Roi; The Miller 
and his Men ; For England, Ho I 
1818 

The Farmers Wife ; The Wander- 


iag Boys ; The Grand Alliance : 
The Forest of Bondy ; The Maid 
of the MUl ; Jolm of Paris. 1814 

The Brother and Sister; The Noble 
Outlaw; Telemaclnis. 1815 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; The 
Slave. 1B16 

The Heir of Verona ; The Humo- 
rous Lieutenant; The Duke of 
Savoy. 

Zuma. 1818 

The Heart of Mid Lotliian; A 
Roland for an Oliver ; The Comedy 
of Errors. 1819 

The Anti(iuary; The Battle of 
Bothwell Bridge; Homy IV. 
1820 

Twelfth Night; The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona ; Montrose. 1831 

The Law of Java ; Maid Marian. 
1832 

Clari; The Beacon of Liberty; 
Cortez. 1828 

Our Native Land; The Fall of 
Algiers. 1824 

William TeU. 1825 

Aladdin. 1826 

The Englishman in India; The 
Rencontre. 1827. 


OOCOIA. 

H Matrimonio Camhlald. Borne, 
1808 

n Poeta Fortunato, ; TU, 

Verity nella Bugk, venloe. 1810 
Vc^ di Dote e m di 
Ferrara, 1810> 

La Matlde. 1811 

I Soh^ii Venice, 1812 
H Segno verificato. 1812 
Arrighetto. Veniea, 1814 
La Selvagia. 1814 

II Crescendo; Enrich; 
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IBegliUsidiCitta,Milan; Clotilde, 

Venice; Binaldo d’Asti, Rome; 

Carlotta o Werter. 181() 
Olaiidiiio, Turin; Etelinde, Venice; 

Simile, Ferrara. 1817 
Donna Caiitea. Turin, 1818 
FayeL Florence, 181D 
Atar. Lisbon, 1820 
Mandane, Regina di Persia. 1821 
Elena a Costantino. 1821 
La Festa della Rosa. 1822 
Maria Stuarda. London, 1827 
L’Ortoo deEe Solve. Venice, 1829 
Rosamunda. Naples, 1881 
Edoardo Stimrt, Milan, 1882 
Enrico di Montfort. 1832 
Caterina di Ouisa. 1838. 


MORUCCHI. 

XI XUtratto, Bologna; R Poeta in 
Campagna. 1807 

Corradino ; Enone e Paride, Livoma ; 

Oreste, Parma. 1808 
Rmaldo d’Asti, Parma ; La Princi- 
pessa per Rimpiego, Rome; Le 
Awonture d’una Giomata, Milan. 
1809 

I«e X)anaxde, 1810 
Baodd6<k4(|ui Dresden, 1811 
Jm Gaprlocdos^ Pentita* Dresden, 
1812 

DNuovoBarbietediSiviglia. Dres- 
den, 1815 

Lal^oea. Yenke,1818 
Da Semplioetta di Pima 
Doaofia Awo». DreBden, 1810 
Sibaldo ed ladliiia. Dresden, 1820 
I«l3ie^wtiidi£iuiooV. Dresdes, 
19 W 

Xddto*. ,i 8 M 

tSwaMliiii diciUa. Yeidoe,l827 

SbHtaiNft at lwiia ; 


SPOHR. 

Der Zweiiampf der Geliebten; Der 
Berggeist; Faust; Jessonda; Ze- 
mire et Azor; Hetro d’Abano; 
Bex Alcbymist, Berlin. 


WE(GL 

La Precaution Inutile; La Sposa 
CoUerica; II Pazzo per Forza; 
La Caffetiera ; La Principessa 
d’ Amalfi; Giulietta e Herotto; 
L’Amor Maiinaro ; L’Accademia 
del Maestro Cisolfat ; I Solitaii ; 
L’Uniforme; Le Prince Invisible; 
Cleopatra ; II Rivale di se stesso ; 
L’Lnboscata; L’Orfana d’iagbil- 
terxa; Le Petit BComme Pierre; 
Le Village dans les Montagnes; 
La Maison des Orpbelins ; La 
Famine Suisse; Frangoise de 
Foix; Le Feu de Vesta; La 
Cliute de la Montague; L’Em- 
pereur Adrien; La Jeunesse do 
Pierre le Grand; La Cbute de 
Baal; La Porte de Fer; Ostade; 
L’Ermite; Le Rossignol et le 
Corbeau; Waldemar ; Edouard et 
Caroline ; n Ratto di Proserpine. 


ROSSINI. 

LaCambiale di Matrimonio. Venice, 
1810 

L’Eqtdvoco Stravagante, Bologna, 
1811 

LInganno Fdioe (Ven.)| Cfeo in 
Babilonia 

Seta (Vem) ; * W il 

' Bfce, 1812 ^ 

^K«^es,iaia^ 
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LIST OF OPERAS. 


RBrusohino ; o,51Figliopex Azzarde. 
Venice, 1813 

L’AureHaiLO in Palmira. 1814 
n Turco in Italia. Milan, 1814 
Sigismondo. Venice, 1815 
La Gazetta. Naples, 1816 
Otello. Naples, 1816 
n Barbiere di SiyigHa. Rome, 1816 
La Cenerentola. Rome, 1816 
Armida. Naples, 1817 
La Gazza Ladra. Milan, 1817 
Mose in Egitto. Naples, 1818 
Elisabetta. Naples, 1817 
Eicciardo e Zoraide. Naples, 1818 
Torwaldo e Dorliska. Rome, 1818 
Adelaide di Borgogna. Rome, 1818 
Adina; o, il CaMo di Bagdad, 1818 
Ennione. Naples, 1819 
Eduardo e Christina. Venice, 1819 
La Donna del Lago, Naples, 1819 
Bianca e Faliero, Milan, 1819 
Maometto. Naples, 1820 
Matilda di Shabran. Rome, 1821 
Zelmira, Naples, August 18, 1822 
Mose in Egitto, Paris, 1822 
Semiramide.^ Venice, 1828 
R Viaggio a Rheims. Paris, 1825 
Le Siege de Oorinthe. Paris, 1826 
Le Comte Oiy. Paris, 1827 
Guglielmo Tell. Paris, 1829 
Robert Bruce. Paris, 1846. 


CARAFA. 

UVascello; L’Occidente. 1814 
La Gelosia Corretta. 1815 
Gabrielle di Vergx. 1816 
Ifigenia in Tauride, Naples, 1817 
Adele di Lusignano. Milan, 1817 
Berenice Siria. Naples, 1818 
Elizabetb in Derbyshire. Venice, 
1818 

11 Sacrifizio d’ Epito. 1819 
Gli Due Figaro. Milan, 1820 
Jeanne d' Arc. Paris, 1821 


La Capriciosa ed 0. Soldato, Rome ; 
Le Solitaire, Paris; Taiuciiaiio, 
Paris ; Eufemio di Messina Abu- 
far, Vienna ; Lc Volet de Cham- 
bre, Paris ; L’Aubei'ge Supposeo. 
1823 

La Belle au Bois Dormant ; II Son- 
nambulo, Milan. 1825 
Sangarido. Paris, 1827 
Le Nozze di Lnmmennoor. Paris. 
December, 1829 

La Violette; Masaniello; tTeimy; 

La Prison d’Edimbourg, 1833 
La Grande Duchesso. 


PAC!NI. 

Anetta e Luoindo. Vemco, 1814 
Rosina. Florence, 1815 
L’Ingenua. Venice, 1818 
Adelaide e Comingio. Milan 
n Barone di Dolsheim. Milan, 181B 
L’Ambiziono Delusa; Gli Sponsali 
di BiM ; H Falegname di Livonia ; 
Ser Marcantonio; LaSposo Fe- 
dele ; La SoHava di Bagdad ; La 
Gioventu d’Enrico V.; La Ves- 
tale; L’Broe SoozzesRo; La 
Sacerdotessa d’Irminsul; Atala; 
Isabella ed Enrico 
Temistocle. Lucca, November. 1B2S 
Alessandro noil’ Indio. Naples, 1824 
Amazilia. Naples, 1H25 
L*IJltimoGiomodiPom 3 p 6 l Naples, 
November 19, 1825 
Niobe. Naples, November 10, 1826 
II Crodato in TokmaMe. Trieste, 
1828 

Gr Arabi nolle Gallia Turin, De- 
cember 25, 1828 
Margherita d’ArQOu 
Oesare in Egitto 
Gianni di Calais 

Giovanna d’Arco, Milan, March 10^ 
1830 ; Berta ; Muletieie di Tohrio 
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Malvina di Scozia (Naples) ; Cinq 
Mars (Palermo), 1852 
II Cicl (Milan) ; La Cantatrice di 
Madrid. 185J1 

Allan Cameron ; La Punizione 
(Venice); Homilda di Provonza; 
Elisa VtilaBco (Home). 1854 
Jiuisotta, Naples, 1855 
Margiirifca Pusterla, Naples, 1850 
Gianni di Nisilda. Borne, 1860 
BeIphc‘gor. I'loronce, 1861 
Giovanni di Marana. 1B02. 


VACCAd, 

I Solitari di Soozia, 1814 

II Ltipo d’Cstenda. 1818 
Hetro il Grande. Parma, 1824 

ija Pastorella Fendataria ; ^Sadig od 
Astartea. Naples, 1825 
GiuMotta 0 Borneo, Milan j Fiiccine 
di Norvegia; Giovamia d’Arco, 
Venice ; Bianca di Messina, Tmin ; 
Baladino, Horonce ; Sanllo, Milan; 
II Marco Visconti ; Giovauna Gray; 
La Bposa di Messina, 


DONIZETTI. 

Emioo, Conte di Borge^e, Venice, 
1818 

B Falegname di Livomia. Venice, 
1819 

Ijo Nozzo in Villa, Mantua, 1820 
Zoratde di Granata. Borne, 1B22 
La Zingara. Naples, 1822 
<3iiara e SeniiinE. Milan, 1822 
jPoirtoa^ Inganno. Naples, 1B2S 
idcti^ Nftides, 1B2S 
VmSma, Napiae,lB28 

Nap]^,lS28 

Ki|o in tmmkm Mtm, uu 

Bniilia; 

Napl^lSM ‘ 


AlaFor in Granata. Palermo, 1826 
II Castello degli Invalidi. Ptilenno, 
182(3 

Elvka. Naples, 1826 
Olivo e Pasqnale. Borne, 1827 
H Borgomastro di Saardam; Le 
Convenienze Teatrali ; Otto Mesi 
in due Ere. Naples, 1827 
Giove di Grano ; L’Usule di Roma ; 

Gianni di Calais. Naples, 1828 
La Begina di Golconda. Genoa, 
1828 

II Paria; I Pazzi per Progretto; 
Francesca di Foix; La Boman- 
ziera ; H Castello di KemlwortF ; 
Zaida; II BiLuvio Universale; 
Imelda di Lambertuzzi, Naples^ 
1829 

Anna Bolena. Milan, 1830 
Fansta. Naples, 1831 
Ugo Conte di Parigi. Milan, 1832 
LEliair d’Amore. Milan, 1832 
Sanoia di Castiglia. Naples, 1882 
II Furioso, Borne; Parisina, Flo- 
rence; Torquato Tasso, Borne. 
1833 

Lucrezia Borgia, Milan ; Bosmonda 
d’Inghilterra, Florence ; Maria 
Stuarda, Naples; Buondelmont©, 
1884 

Gemma di Vergy. Milan, 1836 
Lucia diLammermoor. Naples, 1886 
Marino Faliero, Paris ; Botly, 
Naples ; L’Assedio di Calais, 
Naples ; II CampaneRa di Notts, 
Naples ; Belisario, Venice. 1836 
Pia di Tolomei ; Roberto Uevereta. 
Naples, 1837 

Maria di Budenz* Venice, 

Gianni di Parigi MMw 
Xua Fi^ delBe^gtoi^ lU Fara- 
rita; iFerH B34D 

Adelia. 

Idnda iti^Cte a m ou ni , Vienna ; 

Vienna; Mark 
1842 
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LIST OF OPERAS. 


Don Pasq[uale ; Dom Sebastien. 
Paris, 1843 

Catarina Comaro ; Gabrielle de 
Vergi; Le Due d’Albe. Naples, 
1844 

Rita. Paris, 1860. 

MERCADANTE. 

L’Apoteosi d’Ereole. Naples, 1818 
Violenza e Costanza. Naples, 1819 
Anacreonte in Samo. Naples, 1830 
D Geloso Rayveduto. Rome, 1820 
Soipione in Cartagine. Rome, 1820 
Maria Stuarda. Bologna, 1821 
EHsa e Clandio. Milan, 1821 
Andronico. Milan, 1822 
Adele ed Emerico. Milan, 1822 
Amleto, 1822 

Alfonso ed EHsa. Mantua, 1823 
Didone. Turin, 1823 
Gli Soiti. Naples, 1823 
Gli Amici di Siraeuse. Rome, 1824 
Doralice. Yierma, 1824 
Le Nozze di Telemaooo ed Antiope. 
Vienna, 1824 

II Podesta di Burgos. Vienna, 1824 
L’Erode, Venice, 1826 
.Nitocri. Turin, 1826 
La Dpnna Caritea. Venice, 1826 
Ezio. Milan, 1827 
D Montanaro. Milan, 1827 
,La RappressagHa. Cadiz, 1829 
La Testa di Bronzo. Madrid, 1880 
Eaira. Naples, 1831 
I Normaaim a Parigi. Turin, 1881 
Jsmala ossia Morte ed Amore. Milan, 
1832 

n Conte d’Essex, Milan, 1838 
Emma d’Antioohia. Venice, 1884 

I Briganti. Paris, Marcb 22, 1886 
La Gioventu di Enrico V. 

II Giuramento. Milan, 1837 

Le Due Dlustri Rivadi. Venice, 
1889 
Leonora 


La Sclnava Saracone. 1860 
Statira ; Violetta. Naples, 1863 
Pelagio. Naples, 1857, 

Note. — Signor Mercadanto lias written 
fifty-two operas in all. 

MEYERBEER. 

Romilda e Costanzo. Padua, 1818 
Marguerite d’ Anjou. Milan, 1822 
L’Esule di Granata. 1823 
II Crociato. Venice, April, 1824 
Emma di Resburgo. 1826 
Robert le Diablo. Paris, 1831 
Les Huguenots. Paris, 1836 
Nabuco 

Attila. Venice 
Giovanno d'Arco 
Camp de Silosie. Berlin, 1844 
Le Prophete. Paris, 1H49 
L’Etoile du Nord. Paris, 1864 
Le Pardon de Ploemd {JLHnomh). 
Paris, 1869. 

WEBjPR. 

Die Macbt der Liebe und des Wiens. 

Salzburg, 1798 
SHrana. Munich, 1800 
Peter SchmoU und seine Naciibam. 

Salzburg, 1801 
Rubezahl. Bareslau, 1806 
Abon Hassan. Darmstadt, 1810 
Der Freisohiitz, Beriim, 1821 
Euryantbe. Vienna, 1828 
Predosa. 1826 

Oberon. London, April 12, 1826 
DerBerherrseberderGei^ 1826. 

HAEfeVY. 

L’ Artisan, Paris, January 80, 1822 

Pygmalion 

Phidias. 1827 
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Lgs Donx Pavilions, 1827 

Lo Eoi ct lo Batelier. 1828 

Lo Dilettante. Paris, 1820 

Ciari. Paris, 1820 

La Langue Musicalo. 1831 

Ludovic. 1832 

La Tentation. 1833 

Los Sottvonirs de Laflenr. 1834 

La Mvo. Paris, 1835 

L’Eclair. Paris, Deceml)er, 1835 

Ouido e Ginevxa. Paris, 1838 

Cosme de Modicis. 1839 

Los Treiize. 1889 

Le Drapior. Paris, 1840 

H Guitaroro. Paris, 1841 

La Eeine de Ohypre. Paris, 1842 

Charles VI. Paris, 1843 

II Lassmone. Paris, 1844 

Les Mousquetaires de la Eeine. 

Paris, 1846 

Lo Val d'Andoixe. Paris, 1848 
La Fde atix Boses. Paris, 1840 
Iia Tempests. London, 1850 
La Dame de Pique. 1850 
LeJuif Errant. 1852 
Lo Nabob. 1853 
Jaguarita. 1855 
Valentmo d’Aubigny, 1856 
La Magicienne. Paris, 1857. 


AUBER« 

LeS4jourBimtaire. 1818 
Le Testament et les Billets-doux. 
1B19 

La Berg^re Ohl.ie!laine. 1821 
limma. 1821 
XiibeBier. 1822 

Nrigej on, le Nonvel Eginaard. 

Paris, 1824 

|Wi,N0ml)er,lS24 
HoteJla. Iflfeli 


La Muette di Portici. Paris, 1829 
La Fiancee. Paris, January, 1829 
Fra Diavolo, Paris, January, 1830 
Le Dieu et la Bayadere. Paris, 
October, 1830 

Le Philtre. Paris, June, 1831 
Lo Serment. Paris, 1832 
Gustave III. Paris, 1833 
Lestocq. 1884 
Les Chaperons Blancs. 1886 
Action. Paris, January 26, 1836 
L’Ambassadrice. Paris, 1886 
Le Domino Noir. Paris, 1887 
Le Lac des Fees. Paris, 1839 
Zanetta. Paris, May, 1840 
Les Diamans de la Couronne. Paris, 
March 6, 1841 

Le Due d’Olonne. Paris, 1842 
Le Part du Diable. Paris, 1843 
La Sixone. Paris, 1844 
La Barcarole. Paris, 1846 
Haidde ; ou, Le Secret. Paris, 1847 
L’Enfant Prodigue. Paris, 1850 
LaCorbeille d’ Oranges. Paris, 1851 
Marco Spada. Paris, 1852 
Le Cheval de Bronze. 1868 
Manon Lescaut. 1856 
Jenny Bell. 1856 
La Circassieime. 1861. 

QNECCO. 

GHBramini; Axgete; Le Nozze de 
Sanniti; La Prova d’un Opera 
Soria; Le Nozze di Lauretta; 
Carolina e Filandro; H Pignat- 
iaro; La Scena senza Soena; Gli 
tilrimi due Giomi di Oamovalej 
La Pirova de^ OmzL # j CWM ; 
Asfsaoe e Switai < 
nwflDiioi S | ^ ‘ 

liiidiiiiM luiiix) QoMii. 
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LIST OF OPEEA^. 


Charles de Frtoe; Les Rosieres; 

La Glocliette. Paris, 1816 
Le Premier Venn. Paris, 1818 
Les Trocqnenrs ; L’ Amour Pla- 
tonique. Paris, 1819 
L Antenr mort et viyant 
Le Mnletier; Lasthenie; Vendome 
en Espagne. Paris, 1823 
Le Roi Rene. Paris, 1824 
Le Lapin Blanc. 1825 
Marie. Paris, November, 1826 
L’lUnsion. Paris, July 19, 1829 
L’Anberge d’Anray. Paris, 1830 
Emmeline; La Marquise de Brin- 
villiers. 1830 
Zampa. Paris, May, 1831 
La Medeeine sans MMecin. Paris, 
October 19, 1832 
Le Pre anx Clercs. Paris, 1832. 

BELLINI. 

Andekon e Salvina. Naples, 1825 
Bianca e C-emando. Naples, 1826 
La Straniera. Milan, 1829 
n Pirata. MQlan, 1829 
Zaira. Panna, 1829 
I Capnletti e MonteccM. Venice, 
March 12, 1830 
La Sonnambnla. Milan, 1831 
Norma. Milan, January 1, 1832 
Beatrice di Tenda. Venice, 1838 
I PuritanL Paris, 1836. 

PERSIAN 1. 

Pxglia il Monde come viene. Flo- 
rence, 1826 

L’lnimico Generoso, ^ Florence ; At- 
tila, Parma. 182T 
Danao Re d’Argo. Florence, 1827 
Gaston de Foix ; Ines de Castro. 

BENEDICT. 

Giaeinta ed Ernesto. Naples, 1827 
I Portoghesi in Goa. Naples, 1830 


Un Anno ed un Giomo. Naples, 
1836 

The Gipsy’s Warning. London, 1838 
The Brides of Venice. London, 
April 22, 1844 

The Crusaders. London, 1846 
The Lily of Killamey. London, 
February, 1862 

NIEDERMEYER. 

n Reo per Amore, Naples; Tine 
Nuit dans la Foret, Paris; Marie 
Stuart, Paris 
StradeUa. Paris, 1836 
La Fronde. 1863, 

COSTA 

n Carcera d’ Udegonda. Naples, 
1828 

Malvina. Naples, 1829 
Malek AdeL Paris, 1837 
Don Carlos. London, 1844, 


FLOTOW- 

L’Ame en Peine ; StradeUa 
Die Matrosen. Hamburg, 1846 
Marta. 1848. 

La Grande Duchesse. Berlin, 1860 
Rubezahl ; Sophia Catharina ; Indra, 
Vienna. 1853 
Alhin. Vienna, 1865. 

ADOLPHE ADAM. 

Pierre et Catherine. Paris, 1829 . 
Danilo\ya. Paris, April, 1830 
Le Morceau d’Ensemble. Paris, 
March, 1831 

Le Grand Prix. Paris, 1881 
Le Proscit. Paris, 1833 
Une Bonne Fortune. 1834 
Le Chalet. 1834 
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Le PostiUon de Longjumeati. Paris, 
October 15, 1836 
Le Brassetir de Preston. 1839 
La Reine d’un Jour. 1840 
La Rose de Peronne. Paris, 1840 
Le Roi d’ Yvetot. 1843 
Richard de Palestine. Paris, 1844 
Le Toreador. 1849 
Giralda; ou, la Nouvelle Psyche. 
1850 

La Ponpee de Nnremberg. 1852 
Le Bijou Perdu. 1853 
Le Roi des Halles. 1853 
Le Muletier de TolMe. 1854 
Le Pidele Berger. 1855 
Falstaff. 1855 

Le Houssard de Berchini. 1855 
Mamz’elle Genevieve. 1856. 


BALFE. 

I Rivali di Se Stessi. Palermo, 

1829 

Un* Awertimento in Gelosi. Pavia, 

1830 

Enrico IV. al Passo della Mama. 
Milan, 1831 

The Siege of Rochelle. London, 
October 29, 1885 

The Maid of Artois. London, 1836 
Catherine Grey. London, 1837 
Joan of Arc. London, 1887 
Diadeste ; or, the Veiled Lady. 

London, 1888 
Falstaff. London, 1838 
Keolante. London, March 8, 1841 
Le Puits d*Amonr. Paris, 1843 
Geraldine; or, the Lover’s Well. 
London, August, 1848. (Transla- 
tion of Le puits d’ Amour.) 

The Boheroian GirL London, No- 
vemW $7,. 1848 

.1^ Quate Tils Aymon. Paris, 
July, 1841 

The Baughtfer of gi IWfc* London, 
Norember 27, 


The Enchantress. London, 1845 
L’Etoile de Seville. Paris, 1845 
The Bondman. London, 1846 
The Devil’s in it. London, 1847 
The Maid of Honour. London, 
December 20, 1847 
The Sicilian Bride. London, 1852 
Pittore e Duca. Trieste, 1856 
The Rose of Castile. London, 1857 
Satanella. London, 1858 
Bianca; or, the Bravo’s Bride. 

London, December 6, 1860 
The Puritan’s DaughterM. London, 
November SO, 1861 
The Armourer of Nantes. London, 
Febmary 12, 1863. 

BARNETT. 

The Mountain Sylph. London, 
August 25, 1834 
Fair Rosamond. London, 1837 
Farinelli. London, 1839 

LODER, 

Nouijahad. 1834 
Francis the First. 1839 
The Night Dancers. London, 1847 
Robin Goodfellow. 1849 
Raymond and Agnes. 1869 

VERDI. 

Oberto, Conte di St. Bonifacio. 
Milan, 1839 

Hn Giomo di Regno. M ilan, 1840 
Nabuco. Milan, 1843 
I Lombardi. Milan, 18# 
n Tanoredi ^ , 

Emani. Milan, 1844 
I Duo Fosci^.- 1844 

Giovanna 1845 

Alzira. , 

Attala# s 1846 

' Florence, 1847 
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Jerusalem. Paris, 184T 
I Masnadieri. London, 1847 
La Battaglia di Legnano. 1849 
H Corsaro. Trieste, 1849 
Luisa Miller. Naples, 1849 
Stiffelio. Trieste, 1850 
H Pinto Stanislas. 1850 
Eigoletto. Venice, 1851 
n Trovatore. Rome, 1853 
La Traviata. Venice, 1853 
Les V5pres SicDiennes. Paris, 
June 18, 1855 
Simon Bocoanegra. 1857 
Un Ballo in Maschera, Paris, 1861 
La Forza del Destine. 1862. 

MACFARREN. 

Deril’s Opera. London, 1838 
Don Quixote. London, 1846 
Charles the Second. London, 1849 
Sleeper Awakened. London, 1850 
EiOhin Hood. London, 1860. 

AMBROISE THOMAS. 

Le Panier Pleuri. 1839 
Mina. 

Le Oaid; Songe d’une Nuit d’Ete. 
1850 

Raymond. 1851 
LaTonelH. 1853 
La Oour de Celimene. 1855 
Le CamaTal de Venise; P^che. 
1857 

Le Roman d’Elrire. 1860. 


WALUCE. 

Maritana. London, 1845 
Matilda of Hungary 
Lurline. London, February 23, 1860 
The Amber Witch. London, 1861 
Love’s Triumph, London, 1862. 

SCHIRA. 

Mina. London, 1849 
Nicolo di Lapi. London, 1863. 

GOUNOD. 

Sappho. Paris, 1851 
La Nonne Sanglante. Paris, 1864 
Le Medecin maJgre Lui. Paris, 
1858 

Faust. Paris (TMStre Lyriiiue), 
March 19, 1869 

Philemon et Baucis. Paris, 1860 
Colombe. Baden-Baden, 1860 
Le Faucon, Baden-Baden, 1861 
La Reine de Saba. Paris, 1861. 


GLOVER. 

Aminta. London, 1852 
RuyBlas. London, Oct. 24, 1861, 

MELLON. 

Victorine. Covent Garden, 1869. 


Note.— This list of Operas does not, with very few exceptions, include 
Operettas, Musical Pieces, Musical Farces, Entertainiaents, w Interludes. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OF DEAIATIO COlPOSERS, 


NOT PRE-EMINENT AS OPERATIC WRITERS. 


Abadia 

Berwald 

Cadaux 

Abert 

Bianchi (F.) 

Cagnoni 

Acciajuoli 

Bierey 

Caldara 

Aimon 

Bigaglia 

Campra 

Alary 

Biletta 

Candeille 

Albinoni 

Bioni 

Capecelatro 

Aldrovrandini 

Blaise 

Capelli 

Alessandri 

Blamont 

Carrer 

Andreozzi 

Blangini 

Caruso 

Apell 

Blavet 

Cary 

Ardita 

Blum 

Cayalli 

Arienzo (d^) 

Blumentbal 

Champein 

Arion 

'TBoieldieu (Adrien) 

Chancourtois 

Ariosti 

Boisselot 

Cbapelle (P. D. A.) 

Arrietta 

Bondmen 

XJbarpentier (M. A.) 

Astaxitta 

Boniventi 

Cbelard 

Attwood 

Bononcini ^ 

Borde (De la) 

Cbelleri 

Cbiaramonte 

Barata (DaBa) 

Boretti 

CMocbetti 

Barbate 

BorgM 

Ciampi 

Baasani 

Boroni 

Ciebra ( Jos§ de) 

Batistiiii 

Boscha 

Clapisson 

Battista 

Bottesini 

Clayton 

Beck 

Bons< 5 [uet 

Coccbi 

Beer (Jules) 

BonteiUer 

Conradi 

BefEroy de Reigny 

Boyce 

Consolini 

Bellermann 

Braeunich 

Conti 

Benda (G. & F. L.) 

Braga 

Cooke 

Beninconi 

Brandi 

Coppola 

Benyenuti 

Brassac 

Cordans 

Berendt 

Bristow 

Cortesi 

Bergson 

Bronner 

^Oousser (or 


Broschi (R.) 

"'Cramer^,) 


BroTO 


Brunetti (A. B») 


Brnni * 1 


Berird (ilefllfet. Louise) 

, Btdui 


Berton PP*) ; t , 

1 ' It s 1 

Di&d[brrari 

Bertcmi 1 r? f ** i- ^ 


’BdkHana 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 


Delnse 

Besmarets 

Bessaue 

Bezede (or Bezaddes) 

Bitters de Bittersdorf 

Boerstling 

Bominicetti 

Boppler 

Bom 

Botirlen 

BragM 

Bugazon 

Buggan 

Bumoaliii 

Baprato 

Baprez 

Burette 

BatiUien 

EbeU 

Eccles 

Eckert 

Ehrlick 

Eisner 

Erkel 

Eabrizi 
Earinelli ( J.) 

Eederid 

Eeo 

Eerraii (J. G.) 

E^tis 

Einget 

Eioravaati 

Eischer (A.) 

Eisdiietti 

Eloquet 

Eoertsch 

Eoignet 

Eraeiid 

Eraiick(J*W.) 

Erancoenr 

Gail (Mdme.) 

Gambini 

Gaida 

Gasparini (E,) 

Gasse 

Gassznami 

Gaveans: 


G^yinies 

Gazzaniga 

Gentili 

Gerl (or Goerl) 
Gevaert 
Giacometti 
Giardini 
Giordani (J.) 
Giosa (Bi) 

Glinka 

Godefiroi 

GoUmick 

Grand 

Grattn 

Gresnick 

Grisar 

GngHelmi 

Gnhr 

Gurrlich 

Gyrowetz 

HaefEner 
Haeser (A. E.) 
Hanssens 
Hart (J.) 

Haydn (J.M,) 

Hieinricken 

Hellwig 

Helmesberger 

Hermann 

HiUer 

Himmel 

Holzbaner 

Horn (Chas. Edw.) 

Hnber 

Hnllah ( J.) 

Inenga 

Jadin (Ii. E.) 

Jones 

Jozzi 

Jullien 

KalEka (J. C.) 

Keiser 

EeUy 

Bang 

EinH 


Kirchbof 

Kittel 

Kozelncb (J. A. & L.) 
Krenb§ 

Krieger 

Labarre 

Lampe ( J. E 

Lampngnani 

Langert 

Bangle 

Lannoy 

Barnette 

Basser 

Beblanc 

Bebome 

Bebrun (B. S 

Begat de Eurcy 

Bescot 

Beveridge 

BiUo 

Binmander 

Bindpaiatner 

Binley (T.) 

ntolff 

Biverati 

Bobe 

Bocke (M.) 

Botti 

Bonis 

Bonis (Mme.) 

Bnccbesi 
Bntz (Meyer) 

Mabellini 

Maillard 

Maillart 

Mangold 

Mansfield 

Marschner 

Massg 

Mattheson 

Mazzingbi 

Membrie 

Micelli 

Micbl 

Mijore 

Milototti 
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Minoja 

Mononyi 

Monteverde 

Montfort 

Monti 

Morel 

Moroni 

Mortellari 

Mosca 

Moscenza 

Moscuzzi 

Mouret 

Mnhle 

Muzio 

Nargiller 

Namnann 

Nicosia 

Nini 

Qffenbach 

Orgitano 

Orlandi 

Orlandini 

Ottani 

Paganini (E.) 

Paini 

Pallavicino 

Pappalardo 

Parent! 

Pavesi 

Pedrotti 

Pellaert 

Penso 

Pentenneder 

Perez 

Peri 

Perillo 

Perti 

Pescetti 

pyiw (P. A. B.) 
Piccinni 
Pignatfca * 

HsiUi 

lEIxis 


Poise 

Polarolo (or PoUarolo) 

PonchieUi 

Porta (Jean) 

Potier 

Predieri (L. A.) 

Propriac 

Pucitta 

Pugnani 

Puzone 

Puzzi 

Raff 

Raimondi 

Rampini 

Raphael 

RastreUi 

Ranzzini 

Rebel 

Reeve 

Reicba 

Reissiger 

Ressell 

Reyer 

Ricci (P. & L.) 

Rigbi 

Rigbini 

Ritter 

Roesler 

Roeth 

Romani 

Ronzi 

Rooke 

Rosi 

Rota 

Rnbinstein 

Rust 

Sabadini 

Saint Amans 

Salvator 

Sanelli 

Sarmiento 

SchanensSe 

Schefer 

Schindelm^sser ; 

SdUmiBCJvP.S.) ;;U 

! I _ i , ■ ; r' * I • 


Schwab 

Schwanberg 

Schweitzer 

Sciroli 

Scolari 

Seechi 

Sellenik 

Semet 

Simons Candeille (Mme.) 
Sinico 

Smith (Robt.) 

Sola 

Solie 

Soliva 

Spaeth 

Steibelt 

Stok 

Stopler’ 

Stmngk 

Stnkersky 

Snssmayer 

Taddei 

Tadolini 

Tarchi 

Tanbert 

Taylor 

Tell 

Thalberg 
Tommasi 
Tori (or Torri) 

Tozzi 

Traversari 

Trento 

Tritto 

Tuczek 

Tiilly 

TTmlanff 

Yalente 
Yanoorbeil 
Yafcn det Ifces 
VdSB|DSab^ ' 

Yetote 

pM ^ 

?^eboiiS 

Villebianch 
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LIST OF DRAMATIC COMPOSERS. 


Vivaldi 

Vivier 


Wagner 
Webbe (E.) 

Weber (C.G.&B. A.) 
WHy 


Werstowski 

Westmeyer 

WiUiams 

Witt 

WoeM 

Wolf (E. G,) 

Wolfram (J.) 


Wollanck 

Wraniczky(orWramtzky) 

Wiirst 

Ziani 

Zoppi 

Zumsteeg. 


Note.— A n enumeration of the works of these Dramatic Composers will, 
for the greater part, be found in the Dktionmire des Muskims of M, Eetis. 



INDEX, 


Adam (Adolphe), ii. 442 
Addison— his '' Taar Rosamond,” L 1 1 
“Agrippina” (Handel), i. 26 
Alboni (Madame), il 297 
Amhrogetti, i. 357 
Anfossi, ii. 424 
“ Armide” (Lnlli), i. 50 
Ame (Dr.), ii. 420 
Arnold, ii. 424 
Amould (Sophie), i. 110 
“ Artaxerxes ” (Ame), i. 249 
Anher, ii 114, 123, 441 
Ayrton (director of the King*s 
Theatre), i. 331, 338 ; ii. 1 

Bach (John Christian), ii. 438 
]3alfe, ii. 443 
Barbaja, i 336 
Barnett, ii. 443 
Baroness (The), i 9 
Bates (Joah), i 163 
Beethoven, ii» 436 

“Beggar's Opera” (The), i 36; 
ii419 

Bellini (Vincenzo), ii. 28, 176, 186, 
XB8, 189, 190, 442 
i!itenedict, ii. 442 

(John), i. 233 

Billih^^ (Elizabeth), i. 229 

k m 

Boleldien, £u 4M 

Boschi, i 24 ^ ^ , I 

Bosxo (Angi(^i[i?)^ fit ^17 ^ f ^ ^ 
Braham (Jdbjx)ltwki 2M, 

247, 316, ak \ iff ,1 M ’ ^ til 


Camporese (Violante), i. 354 
Caradori (Rosalbina), i. 365 
Carafa, ii. 438 

Caros (director of La Eenice), i. 283 
Catalani (Angelica), i. 279, 346 ; 
ii. 89, 286 

— (Guglielmo), i. 299 
Catel, i. 342; ii. 435 
Cherubini, ii 428 
Choron (M.), i. 339 ; ii. 213 
Cimarosa, ii. 426 
Clairon (Mdlle.), i. 128 , 

Clayton (Thomas), i. 2, 7 
“ Clemenza di Tito” (Mozart), i. 259 
Clive (Mrs.), L 89 
Cocda, ii. 436 
Composers (List of), ii. 445 
Conciahni (Charles), i. 148, 161 
Congreve, i. 37 
Costa, ii. 442 
Crescentini, i. 263, 274 
CriveUi, i, 357 
Croelius, ii. 331 
Crouch (Mrs.), i. 186 
Cruvelli (SopMe), ii. 367 
Cuzzoni (Signora), i. 62 . ' ' ^ 

, rfi i * 

Dalayrac, ii. 429 ' ^ ^ \ ^ ^ i 5 
Daly (Richard^ ‘ ^ T ; ■ 

DamoreahjCiM^^ cfeiti), i ^^3 
Detoy ^ , 

. WttiA Schroder), ii. 68 ^ 

j i it 26, 205, 261, 262, 267, 

‘ ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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INDEX, 


DonzelJi, i. 877 ; ii. 155, 188 
Dmnenil, i. 66 
Buprez, ii. 117, 262 
Dmastanti (Margherita), i. 25 

EUiston, ii. 42 

Entraigues (Coxint d’), i. 137 
Epine CMargarita de T)? i* 1 

Ealcon (Oom^lie), ii. 121 
Earinelli, i. 72, 86 
Eassmaim (MdUe. Von), ii. 221 
Eaustina (Signora), i 64 
Eenton (Layinia), Duchess of Bolton, 
i. 34 

Eisher (-violinist), i. 213 
Elotow, ii. 442 

Eodor (Madame MamyiUe), i. 329; 
u. 8, 83 

Erancceur, i. 112 

Erederick the Great, i 77, 145, 148, 
150, 154 

Erench Opera, i. 47 

Gahrielli (Catarina), i 94 
Galli (Eilippo), ii. 310 
Gallia (Maria Margherita), i. 5 
Gallo (director of the Teatro Eme- 
ronnito), ii. 173 
Galnppi, ii. 419 

Garda (Manuel), i. 334 ; ii. 133, 
134, 138, 140, 158, 168, 238 

(Manud, jun.), ii, 280, 336, 337 

Gay, 1 36, 43 
Gendali, ii. 436 
George (Miss), i. 241 
Giardini (Eelice), i. 75, 86, 90, 91 
Glover, ii. 444 

Gliick, i. 52, 123, 130; n. 421 
Gnecco, ii. 441 

Goldschmidt (M. Otto), ii. 365 
Gossec, U.J23 
Gounod, ii- 444 

Gras (Madame Dorns), ii. 105, 288 
Grassini (Madame), i. 262, 281 
Greber (Giacomo), i. 3, 8 
Gretry, ii. 423 
Glisi (Carlotta), ii. 102 


Grisi (Giuditta), ii. 182, 193, 194 

(Giulia), ii. 182 

Guadagni, i. 96 
Guimard (Mdlle.), i. 220 
“Gustave” (Auber), i. 114, 123 


Hal^vy, u. 118, 441 
Hall (Jack), i. 39 

Handel, i. 24, 26, 29, 63, 68, 72, 74; 
ii. 418 

Eestival, i. 160 

Harrington (Dr.), i. 143 
Hasse, i. 76, 82, 85; ii. 418 
Haydn, i. 242; ii. 425 
Hayes (Catherine), ii. 274 
Herold, ii. 113, 441 
Huberty (Madame St.), i. 129 
Hugo (Victor), ii. 314 
“ Huguenots (Les),” ii. 127 
Hummel, ii. 435 


Isouard, ii. 432 


Johnson (Dr.), i. 191 
Jomehi, ii. 420 

Joseph (Emperor), i. 168, 212 
Josephine (Empress)^ i. 267 

Kelly (Michael), i. 167, 197, 199, 202, 
211, 216, 218, 271, 323 
Kemble, i. 192 
Kreutzer, ii. 431 
Kunzen, ii 431 

Lablache, ii. 29, 162, 168, 177, 279^ 
325, 348 
Lanza, ii. 34 

Lauraguais (Count de), i 114, 118, 
127 

Leo (Leonardo), ii 419 
Lesueur, ii. 42^ 

Lind-Goldschmidt (Madame), ii. 380 

Linley, i 189 

Loder, ii. 443 

Lnlli, i 47, 48; ii. 417 

Lmnley (Mr.), ii. 102 

Lundberg (Erau), ii, 313 
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Macfarren, li, 444 

Malibran (Madame), i. 376; il 95, 
96, 132, 216, 265 
Maja (Madame), i. 139 
Maiio (Signer), ii. 203, 272 
Martini, ii. 426 
Mason (Monck), ii. 75 
Maupin (Mdlle. de), i. 53 
Mayer, ii. 434. 

Mebnl, ii. 431 
Mellon, ii 444 
Mercadante, ii. 440 
Metastasio, i. 84, 97 
Meyerbeer, i 372; ii. 110, 113, 115, 
126, 312, 338, 342, 343, 376, 440 
Mingotti (Catarina), i. 80 
Monsigny, ii. 421 
Morelli, i. 219 
Morlacchi, ii. 437 
Mozart, ii. 424 

Musical Eivalries and Disputes, i. 6, 
64, 89, 123, 331, 337, 376,377; 
a 95, 137, 206, 223, 290, 314, 


Napoleon, i. 261, 265, 268, 274, 293 
Nasolini, ii. 432 
Nanmann, ii 426 
Niccolini, ii. 433 
Niedermeyer, ii. 442 
Nissen (Mdlle.), ii. 337 
Nonna (Bellini), ii. 189 
Nourrit (Adolpbe), ii 112, 117, 126, 
240 

Novello (Madame Clara), ii. 211 
Vincent), ii. 211, 213 

Oberon” (Weber), ii. 66 
Operas (List of), ii 417 


Pepuscb (Dr.), i. 12, 18 
Pergolese, ii. 420 
Persiani (Elisa), ii. 259 

^anny), ii. 257 

(Joseph), ii. 442 

Persnis, ii. 4^9 
Peterborough (Earl of), i. 27 
Piccini, i 133, 134*; ii. 428 
Piccolomini (Mdlle.), ii. 380 
Pisaroni (Madame), i. 370 
Plantade (M.), i. 342 
Porpora, i 419 
Portogallo, ii 432 
Pozzi (Anna), i 107 
Pizeke (Count), ii. 331 
“ Puritani, I,” (Bellini), ii. 196 
Purcell, ii 417 
Pyne (Miss), ii 395 

Quin, i 38 
Quinault, i. 49 

Eagani (Colonel), i 277; ii 184, 201, 
323 

Eameau, i. 120; ii. 420 
Bauzzmi, i. 103 
Beeves (Mr. Sims), ii. 290 
Beichardt, ii 426 
Bich, i. 36, 38 

" Edgoletto” (Verdi), ii 320 
"Eobert le Diable” (Meyerbeer), 
i. 351; ii. 64, 110 
Bobinson (Mrs. Anastasia), i 20 
Bochois (Marthe le), i. 47 
Bochefoucault (M. le Yicomte Sos- 
tbenes), i. 373 

Bossini, i 334, 339, 348; ii 113, 115, 
202, 297, 298, 437 
Bnbini, ii. 28, 166, 268, 285, 325 


Paochierotti, i 104, 172 
ii. 438 
^480 
k422 

, ^er),i. 176 

Parodi 

" Dm Pas<5piAr| 

Pasita (Madaine) j 

187, 189, 20Sf U , ( > . . 



Sacchini, ii 423 ^ : 

Salaries given tn 

76, 101, <m, 
23% SIS, 

‘ W}ifc Ifei 19, 20, 26, 27, 

y si,' 100, los; 119 , 136 , 
i> 164,17% 208,268,271, 
SlOi 824, 345, 846, 867, 860, 
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IlTDEX, 


Salieri, ii 425 
Salmon (Mrs.), i. 297, 315 
Sarti, ii 421 
Scarlatti, ii. 417 
Schira, ii. 444 
Schroder (Sophia), ii 68 
Senesino, i. 24, 28, 72, 74 
Shaw (Mrs. A.), ii 220, 228 
Sheridan, his “Pizarro,” i. 203, 209 
Shield, i 242 ; ii 427 
Sontag (Henrietta), i 377; ii. 81, 
161 

(Nina), ii. 97 

Spohr, ii. 437 
Spontini, ii 433 
Staudigi ii. 228 
Stephens (Catherine), ii. 33 
Storace (Anna Selina), i. 208 

(Stephen), i 201, 215, 216, 

217, 220, 222 ; ii 430 
St. Petersburg (Theatres of), it 325 
Sunday Operas, ii 19 
Swift, i 17, 36 
Swiney (Owen Mac), i. 9 


TaccMnardi, ii 257, 259, 273 
Tambuxini, ii. 193 
Tenducci, i. 231 
Thomas (Ambroise), ii. 444 
Tietjens (MdJle.), ii. 404 
Todi (Madame), i. 150 


Tofts (Katherine), i. 1 

Traetta, ii. 433 

Tree (Miss A. M,), ii. 49 

XJngher (Madame), ii. 195 

Vaccaj, ii. 439 
Valentini, i. 9 

Vaneschi (director of the King^s 
Theatre), i. 86 
Velluti, ii. 137 
Verdi, ii. 320, 388, 443 
V€ron (Dr.), ii. 109, 111, 115, 125 
Vestris (Madame), ii. 59 
Viardot (M.), ii. 167, 247 

(Madame Pauline), ii. 236 

Vinci, 418 ^ 

Vogler, ii 428 

Voice (capabilities of the), i 106 

Walter (Tom), i. 38, 44 
Wallace, ii. 444 
Weber, ii 56, 60, 83, 440 
Weichsel (Charles), i. 230, 243 

(Mrs.), i 229 

Weigl, ii. 437 
Winter, ii. 435 
Woffington (Peg), i 42 

Zingarelli, ii. 428. 


THE END. 


London ; Smith, Elphb and Co., Little Ghreen Arbour Coort, Old Batley, Bk 0* 








